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MIDDLE EAST 


THE TWO-WEEK emergency special 
session of the General Assembly came 
to a quick end on August 21 with the 
unanimous adoption of a resolution 
calling on Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold to make practical ar- 
rangements to uphold the purposes 
and principles of the United Nations 
Charter in Lebanon and Jordan and 
thereby facilitate the early withdrawal 
of the foreign troops from those two 
countries. Eighty of the eighty-one 
members voted for the resolution, 
with the Dominican Republic absent. 

The resolution, which was spon- 
sored jointly by the ten Arab members 
—TIraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Mo- 
rocco, Saudi Arabia, the Sudan, Tu- 
nisia, the United Arab Republic and 
Yemen—also welcomes renewed as- 
surances by the Arab countries that 
they will observe their Arab League 
obligations to respect each others’ 


systems of government, and to abstain 
from any action calculated to change 
them, and calls upon all United Na- 
tions members to act strictly in ac- 
cordance with the principles of mu- 


for each others’ terri- 
sovereignty, of 
strict non- 
internal 


tual respect 
torial integrity and 
non-aggression, and of 
interference in each others’ 
affairs. 

Two other draft resolutions, pre- 
sented earlier, were not voted on be- 
cause of the unanimous adoption of 
the Arab proposal. One, a Soviet 
resolution, would have demanded that 
the United States and the United 
Kingdom withdraw their troops from 
Lebanon and Jordan “without delay.” 
It proposed, also, that the United Na- 
tions Observation Group in Lebanon 
be strengthened and that a United Na- 
tions observation group be sent to 
Jordan. 

The other draft resolution, like the 
Arab proposal, would have empowered 
the Secretary-General to seek a solu- 
tion to the problems of Lebanon and 
Jordan, but made no specific mention 
of the early withdrawal of foreign 
troops. It was sponsored by seven na- 
tions—Canada, Colombia, Denmark, 
Liberia, Norway, Panama and Para- 
guay—and was introduced by Hans 
Engen, Norwegian Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. 
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Mr. Engen called the Arab resolu- 
tion “a very significant development, 
which I am sure we all welcome.” The 
sponsors of the seven power draft, 
he added, would not press for priority 
in voting. 

Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko made a similar statement, 
but observed that the resolution had 
“some inadequacies,” as it did not re- 
quire the immediate withdrawal of 
foreign forces. He placed it on record 
that, if troop withdrawals were de- 
layed under any “pretexts,” the So- 
viet Union would take the question 
before the regular session of the As- 
sembly. Vaclav David, Foreign Min- 
ister of Czechoslovakia, supported the 
Soviet position. 

United States Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles and United King- 
dom Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd 
supported the Arab resolution. Both 
reiterated their Governments’ wish to 
withdraw their troops as soon as “con- 
ditions of stability” prevailed. 

On introducing the Arab resolution, 
Mohammed Ahmed Mahgoub, For- 
eign Minister of the Sudan, stated: 
“For us, the Arabs, this . . . will be 
the beginning of our strengthening our 
ties, cooperating among ourselves, and 
being tolerant with each other. 

We will be able to contribute also to 
the well-being of the international 
family.” 

The resolution included a _ para- 
graph inviting the Secretary-General 
“to consult as appropriate with the 
Arab countries of the Near East” re- 
garding the possible establishment of 
“an Arab development institution” de- 
signed to further economic growth. 
It made no mention, however, of 
plans for creating a “stand-by United 
Nations peace force.” Both sugges- 
tions had been included in the seven- 
power draft resolution and in the 
points brought before the Assembly 
by United States President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower the week before. 

The session opened with a brief 
meeting at 5 p.m. Friday, August 8, 
when delegates heard Secretary-Gen- 
eral Hammarskjold present a broad 
outline for “some of the basic needs 
for action in the Middle East.” 

On Wednesday morning, August 13, 
the Assembly again met to hear Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, in his first appear- 


ance there since his “Atoms for Peace” 
address in 1953, present a six-point 
plan which he said “should be consid- 
ered and acted on together, as integ- 
ral elements of a single concerted ef- 
fort.” 

Andrei Gromyko, of the USSR, 
who spoke immediately after Mr. 
Eisenhower, said that the United States 
President’s observations on economic 
assistance to the Middle East required 
“careful and suitable consideration.” 

With the adoption of the Arab reso- 
lution, the emergency session came to 
an end less than four hours after Mr. 
Mahgoub had presented the proposal. 

On Monday, August 25, Mr. Ham- 
marskjold left New York for the 
Middle East to carry out the General 
Assembly’s mandate. 


UNEF MEDALS 


On AucGust 9, 457 men and officers 
of the Swedish battalion of the United 
Nations Emergency Force received 
UNEF medals from Lieut. General 
E. L. M. Burns, UNEF Commander, at 
a ceremonial parade held at a head- 
quarters camp on the armistice de- 
marcation line in the Gaza Strip. 

“Medals are usually granted to 
soldiers for service in war,” General 
Burns told the men during the cere- 
mony, “but this one has the unique 
character of being presented for serv- 
ice in the cause of peace.” 


SUEZ SURCHARGE 


A TEMPORARY SURCHARGE of three 
per cent on Suez Canal transit tolls 
will be charged under the authority of 
the United Nations to repay the ad- 
vances which certain countries made 
toward the cost of last year’s Suez 
Canal clearance operations, Secretary- 
General Hammarskjold announced re- 
cently. 

As soon as the amount advanced is 
collected—about $8.2 million—the 
surcharge will be lifted. It is expected 
that the total amount due will be 
collected within three years. 

The surcharge, recommended by the 
Secretary-General last year and later 
endorsed by the General Assembly, 





is to be collected on all shipping pass- 
ing through the Canal in either direc- 
tion and will be payable at the same 
time as tolls. 

The United Nations began clear- 
ance in November 1956. On March 
25—a month ahead of schedule—Lt. 
General Raymond A. Wheeler, who 
directed the operations, announced 
that the Canal had been cleared for 
ships over 30-foot draft and that 
normal traffic could be resumed for 
all ships in April 

Clearance of the Canal was called 
“the biggest salvage operation carried 
out in our present time.” It required 
lifting and removing a collapsed bridge 
and forty-one major obstructions 
caused by wrecked ships. 


COLONEL FLINI 


THe Fact that “a bullet fired from 
Jordanian-controlled territory” caused 
the death of Lt. Colonel George A. 
Flint, Chairman of the Israeli-Jordan- 
ian Mixed Armistice Commission, 
killed in an incident on Mount Scopus 
last May 26, has been established by 
the United Nations Truce Supervision 
Organization in Palestine. 

Major General Carl C. von Horn, 
Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision 
Organization, reported that a ballistics 
test conducted in Stockholm had con- 
firmed UNTSO’s previous provisional 
findings 


WORLD INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


IN THE FIRST BREAK in its upward 
climb since the end of the Second 
World War, world industrial produc- 
tion fell in the first quarter of 1958 
about 4 per cent below production 
during the same period of 1957, ac- 
cording to figures in the United Na- 
tions Monthly Bulletin of Statistics 
for August 1958. The world totals do 
not include the USSR, Eastern Europe 
or Mainland China. 

Lower industrial production in 
North America was primarily respon- 
sible for the general decline. In the 
United States alone, production de- 
creased by 11 per cent as against the 
first three months of 1957. 

Coal output dropped as much as 19 
per cent; other mining industries 
showed a somewhat smaller decrease. 
In North America, all manufacturing 
industries except food, beverages and 
tobacco fell below the first quarter 
levels of 1957. Most of the decrease 
in manufacturing was due to lower 
production of basic metals and metal 
products 

In east Asia and southeast Asia, 
industrial production dropped less than 
one per cent. Mining production 
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actually rose 4 per cent, but the in- 
crease was more than offset by the 
decline in manufacturing, with only 
two industries showing advances. 

Incomplete data for Latin America 
indicate that industrial output as a 
whole rose slightly. Mining produc- 
tion went down 7 per cent, manu- 
facturing output increased about 4 
per cent between the two periods to 
a new high for first quarter produc- 
ion. 

Industrial output in Europe was 
more favorable. Although it slowed 
down, the level was 3 per cent higher 
than last year during the same period. 
There were no major losses and there 
was a significant increase in several 
industries, including beverages, food, 
tobacco, chemicals and products of 
coal, petroleum and metals. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


MEETING IN GENEVA from July 1 to 
31, the eighteen-member Economic 
and Social Council voted 16 to 2 in 
favor of increasing its membership 
and adopted several resolutions on 
economic and social matters on its 
twenty-six-item agenda. 

The proposal for increased member- 
ship was moved by Brazil, the Nether- 
lands, the United Kingdom and the 
United States and is to be taken up 
by the General Assembly. 

A major economic decision taken 
by the Council was the unanimous 
adoption of proposals for setting up 
the working machinery of the Special 
Fund for Economic Development. 

The draft resolution which the 
Council recommends for General As- 
sembly adoption states specifically that 
the Special Fund “shall be concentrat- 
ed as far as practicable on relatively 
large projects and avoid allocation of 
is resources Over a great number of 
small projects.” 

As part of the Fund’s machinery, 
a governing body composed of repre- 
sentatives of eighteen governments, a 
director-general with his staff and a 
consultative board would be set up. 

By a vote of 15 to none, with 2 
abstensions (USSR, Poland), the 
Council adopted a resolution request- 
ing governments to begin promptly to 
discuss the possibility of setting up 
national food reserves to meet emer- 
gency situations and to prevent ex- 
cessive price increases due to local 
shortages or increased demand re- 
sulting from development programs. 

Regarding international commodity 
trade, the Council decided to amend 
the terms of reference of the Com- 
mission on International Commodity 
Trade so as to remove the features to 
which the United Kingdom and the 


United States objected and which had 
kept them from participating in its 
work. 

The Council noted with satisfaction 
the Technical Assistance Board’s tenth 
annual report and unanimously 
adopted a series of resolutions, one 
of which expresses the hope that the 
expanded program for 1959 will be 
executed at “a moderately higher 
level” and asks the General Assembly 
to encourage governments to make 
contributions that will make gradual 
expansion of the program possible. 

In its consideration of social mat- 
ters, the Council decided to convene 
a second conference of non-govern- 
mental organizations concerned with 
eliminating prejudice and discrimina- 
tion, and authorized a one-week ses- 
sion in Geneva in 1959. It also 
adopted a resolution designed to pro- 
mote the teaching of the principles 
of the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights. 

In the field of women’s rights, the 
Council adopted a resolution request- 
ing the Secretary-General to prepare 
a report and a recommendation re- 
garding the minimum age for mar- 
riage, the free consent of both parties 
to marriage and compulsory registra- 
tion of marriages. It invites the World 
Health Organization to undertake a 
study of the persistence of customs 
which subject girls to ritual operations 
and of measures for putting a stop to 
such practices. 

The Council adopted several reso- 
lutions on the international control 
of narcotic drugs and unanimously 
approved the draft text of the pro- 
posed Single Convention on Narcotic 
Drugs. It decided to convene a pleni- 
potentiary conference for the adop- 
tion of the final text of the Single 
Convention on Narcotic Drugs to re- 
place existing multilateral treaties. 

The Council considered the report 
of the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees and adopted a 
resolution, by a vote of 13 to none, 
with 5 abstentions, urging members of 
the United Nations or specialized 
agencies to contribute or increase their 
contributions to help in the voluntary 
repatriation of refugees or the assim- 
ilation of refugees. 

Other action taken included a reso- 
lution calling for an international pool 
from which governments may recruit 
officials for national executive jobs. 
The resolution is in line with the 
Secretary-General’s proposal of May 
1956 that an international administra- 
tive service be given a trial. 

George F. Davidson, of Canada, 
was President of the Council at this 
session; Eurico Penteado, of Brazil, 
was First Vice-President; and Costa 
P. Caranicas, of Greece, Second 
Vice-President. 
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ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
AFRICA 


THE APPOINTMENT of Mekki Abbas 
of the Sudan as Executive Secretary 
of the new United Nations Economic 
Commission for Africa was announced 
recently by Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold. 

The Economic Commission for 
Africa, the fourth 
United Nations re- 
gional economic 
commission to be 
created, was estab- 
lished this year at 
the spring session 
of the Economic 
and Social Council. 

Mr. Abbas, who has had a dis- 
tinguished career in the Ministry of 
Education of the Sudan and has 
played a leading role in the constitu- 
tional development of his country, 
has been managing director of the 
Gezira Scheme since 1955. This is 
a million-acre development project 
producing long and extra long staple 
cotton, millet and beans, which is 
operated for the Government of the 
Sudan. 


1959 BUDGET PROPOSALS 


SECRETARY-GENERAL Dag Hammar- 
skjold has proposed a_ budget of 
$59,006,170 to cover United Nations 
operating expenses during 1959. The 
figure represents an_ increase of 
$2,163,530 over the budget for the 
current year. 

Miscellaneous income from revenues 
such as the assessment on staff salaries 
and allowances, sale of United Nations 
postal stamps and services furnished 
to private enterprises or specialized 
agencies, is estimated at $11,353,880, 
leaving a total of $47,652,290 to be 
assessed among member states. 

In his annual budget report, 
the Secretary-General attributes next 
year’s higher budget principally to 
rising costs for staff, supplies and 
services and to an estimated expense 
of $500,000 for establishing the new 
Economic Commission for Africa. 

In addition to the budget estimate, 
the Secretary-General asked the 
Assembly to consider an expenditure 
of $600,000 for setting up a television 
and film studio, converting Secretariat 
elevators to passenger-operated cars, 
and replacing carpeting and other 
maintenance requirements at Head- 
quarters. Possible increases in ex- 
penditures are $175,000 for increased 
pension contributions resulting from 
possible changes in pensionable re- 
muneration of staff; and $400,000 for 
revising post allowances of profes- 
sional staff if the cost of living index 
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in the New York area remains at the 
present level. 

The rate of expenditure for the 
United Nations Truce Supervision 
Organization, the Secretary-General 
pointed out, must be expected to 
exceed the $1,217,000 appropriated 
in 1958. 

The Organization’s cash situation, 
the Secretary-General found, is not 
satisfactory. “At June 30, 1958,” he 
reported, “available cash balances 
represented less than three weeks 
normal budgetary requirements.” 

The balance due on 1958 contribu- 
tions totaled $36,920,000 of the total 
assessment of $51,500,000 and arrears 
of contributions due for previous years 
amounted to $6,140,000. As_ the 
Organization is perenially short of 
cash during the first half of each year, 
the Secretary General said he may 
again recommend an increase in the 
Working Capital Fund, which is used 
to finance operations pending receipt 
of contributions. 

The Secretary-General also reported 
that he may have to ask for $1.8 
million in supplementary appropria- 
tions, as it was “proving difficult to 
keep expenditures for general expenses 
and common staff costs within the 
approved 1958 budget.” 

Released simultaneously with the 
Secretary-General’s estimates was a 
report by the General Assembly's 
Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions, propos- 
ing a cut of $521,670 in the over-all 
1959 estimates. The nine-member 
Committee recommended that staff 
costs be cut, and, particularly, that 
the additional posts which the Secre- 
tary-General recommended be elimi- 
nated. Other cuts, amounting to some 
$132,000, would be made in utilities, 
air freight, printing and equipment. 

The Committee recommended that 
a “single top-level official” be put in 
charge of the Office of Personnel and 
the Office of the Controller, rather 
than having the Secretary-General be 
personally responsible for administer- 
ing them. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


SEVERAL OF THE TEN trust territories 
seem to be moving closer to independ- 
ence or self-government, the ultimate 
objectives of trusteeship, it was shown 
during the proceedings of the Trustee- 
ship Council at the session held at 
Headquarters from June 9 to August 
1. (See page 13) 

Two of the Territories—Somaliland 
and Western Samoa—are on the eve 
of full independence. Somaliland, a 
territory in East Africa administered 
by Italy, will become fully independ- 


ent on December 2, 1960. Western 
Samoa, an island territory administered 
by New Zealand, is expected to attain 
independence the following year. 

Togoland, under French admini- 
stration, is now considering its future 
status in consultation with France, the 
administering authority. 

In making arrangements for Somali- 
land’s independence, the Council 
recommended new elections for a 
constitutional assembly to be held not 
later than March 31, 1959. 

At New Zealand’s request, the 
Council decided to send a separate 
Visiting mission to Western Samoa 
next year to determine the most effec- 
tive way of winding up the administer- 
ing authority’s affairs in the island 
territory. 

The Council decided to convene a 
special session in September to con- 
sider the situation in Togoland. The 
territory’s new government, established 
after the United Nations supervised 
elections last April, in which the 
people expressed their wishes on their 
future status, is now consulting with 
France. 

Regarding the Cameroons, the 
United Kingdom, as administering 
authority, requested the Council's 
regular visiting mission to study the 
method of consultation which should 
be adopted when the time comes for 
the people of the territory to express 
their wishes concerning their future. 

The Council also made a detailed 
study of conditions in New Guinea, 
administered by Australia, the Pacific 
Islands, administered by the United 
States, and Nauru, also administered 
by Australia. 

During the session the Council dealt 
with a number of petitions from the 
territories. It also considered studies 
on other trusteeship matters such as 
administrative unions affecting trust 
territories; effects of the European 
Common Market on the develop- 
ment of the trust territories involved 
in the arrangement; the use made of 
study abroad scholarships offered by 
member states to students from trust 
territories, and the dissemination of 
information in the territories concern- 
ing the work of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil and of the United Nations. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
INCREASES 


Activities of the Expanded Program 


of Technical Assistance hit record 
levels in 1957. It was, in terms of 
money, the largest technical assistance 
program since the expanded program 
began operations in 1950, with ex- 
penditures reaching a total of $31.5 
million —- one million dollars more 
than ever before. 





A total of 2,513 experts, seven per 
cent more than before, were at work 
in different countries. The number of 
contributing governments increased 
from seventy-seven to eighty-four and 
the number of countries and territories 
benefiting from the program rose from 
103 to 134 

This information was given in the 
tenth annual report of the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Board 
(TaB) to the Technical Assistance 
Committee of the Economic and So- 
cial Council. The Committee held a 
one-week session in Geneva prior to 
the opening on July | of the twenty- 
sixth session of the Economic and 
Social Council 

In presenting the report, David 
Owen, TAB Executive Chairman, cited 
some significant achievements in 1957. 
Technical assistance experts, among 
other things, helped increase the out- 
put on a penicillin plant in Yugoslavia 
by 30 per cent; helped raise signifi- 
cantly the production of phosphate in 
Jordan; helped to identify a coconut 
palm disease in the Philippines; helped 
to establish a modern postal system in 
Paraguay and aided Colombia with 
improvements that permitted 200,000 
children to enter school. 

An important phase of the work of 
the expanded program, Mr. Owen 
said, was its contribution to capital 
investment and to the promotion of 
domestic and foreign trade. In some 


cases, he declared, projects assisted by 
the expanded program would lead to 
millions of dollars’ worth of invest- 
ments over the next few years. 


Turning to 1958, Mr. Owen re- 
ported continued financial stability for 
the program and increased contribu- 
tions by thirty-five countries, includ- 
ing increases of more than 100 per 
cent by Italy, Germany, Morocco and 
Venezuela. At the moment, he said. 
it appears the total contributions in 
1958 will reach $31,230,000, almost 
half a million dollars more than in 
1957 


RADIATION COMMITTEE 


SECRETARY-GENERAL Dag Hammar- 
skjold, in a report to the General As- 
sembly, recommends that the United 
Nations Scientific Committee on the 
Effects of Atomic Radiation be con- 
tinued indefinitely under broader terms 
of reference. 

The committee, composed of lead- 
ing scientists from fifteen countries, 
was established by the General Assem- 
bly in 1955 to study the effects of 
atomic radiation “on man and his 
environment.” On August 10, after 
two and a half years of study, the 
committee submitted its first compre- 
hensive report. 

Even the smallest amounts of radia- 
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tion, the committee reported among 
other things, are likely to cause harm- 
ful genetic and perhaps somatic effects. 
It recommended that steps be taken to 
minimize exposures to radiation. 
Throughout the 228-page report, the 
committee emphasized that any pres- 
ent attempt to evaluate the effects of 
sources of radiation to which the 
world population is exposed can pro- 
duce only “tentative estimates with 
wide margins of uncertainty” and 
made a series of recommendations for 
further research. 

Mr. Hammarskjold’s recommenda- 
tions were made in accordance with 
an Assembly resolution adopted last 
November asking him, in consultation 
with the committee, to consider the 
question of strengthening and widening 
United Nations scientific activities in 
the field of atomic radiation. 

In his suggestion, Mr. Hammar- 
skjold declares that greater importance 
should be attached to the committee’s 
“watchdog role, whereby it would be 
constantly on the look-out for all 
sources of risk from radiation, and 
concerned with ensuring their exami- 
nation and evaluation by appropriate 
means.” 

The committee’s basic task, the 
Secretary-General observes, will be to 
bring its first comprehensive report up 
to date periodically. Pointing out that 
although much ground is covered in 
the report, there is still a great deal of 
work to be done in the study of radia- 
tion and its effects, Mr. Hammarskjold 
added that the report contains many 
indications for research which might 
be followed up by appropriate com- 
mittee initiative, instead of being left 
to chance. 


ASIAN SEMINAR 


A UNITED NATIONS SEMINAR on Re- 
gional Planning was held in Tokyo 
from July 28 to August 8 to enable 
Asian countries to study the problems 
which often come in the wake of 
industrialization. 

Organized by the United Nations 
—through the United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance Administration, the 
Bureau of Social Affairs and the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East—in cooperation with UNESCO 
and the Government of Japan, the 
seminar was attended by eighty parti- 
cipants from fifteen countries and 
territories. 

The importance of formulating de- 
velopment programs and policies based 
on comprehensive regional planning 
in which physical, economic, social 
and administrative planning is co- 
ordinated and interrelated with na- 
tional planning efforts was stressed at 
the meetings. 


Five reports on current trends which 
influence regional planning, applica- 
tion of regional planning to metro- 
politan areas, rural development pro- 
grams, development of resources, and 
regional planning considerations in 
the location of industries were adopt- 
ed unanimously. They will be sub- 
mitted to ECAFE and to the twelfth 
session of the Social Commission. 

The seminar recommended, among 
other things, that the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies arrange 
for the exchange of experience on 
various aspects of regional planning 
and provide technical assistance to 
governments of countries of the re- 
gion, especially in research, evaluation 
and education, including the services 
of advisory personnel. It also recom- 
mended increasing coordination of 
regional planning, such as conferences 
on specific aspects of the subject, in- 
cluding village planning and planning 
new towns, and suggested that the 
Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East include regional planning 
in its own work program. The seminar 
suggested that its conclusions be trans- 
mitted to all governments of the 
ECAFE region for their views, and 
welcomed the information that its 
documents and conclusions will be 
published in a special issue of the 
United Nations bulletin on housing, 
building and planning. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK INCOME 


A NET INCOME of $42 million was 
reported for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, by the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. This compares with $36 million 
for the preceding fiscal year. 

The Bank’s income was placed 
under Supplemental Reserve to $236 
million. Loan commissions amounted 
to $20 million and were credited to 
the Bank’s Special Reserve, increasing 
it to $114 million. Total reserves on 
June 30 came to $350 million. 

The Bank made thirty-four loans 
during the fiscal year, at a total of the 
equivalent of $711 million, compared 
with a total of $388 million last year, 
bringing the gross total of loan com- 
mitments on June 30 to $3,819 million. 

This year’s loans were made in 
Austria, the Belgian Congo, Belgium, 
Brazil, Chile, Ecuador, Honduras, 
India, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Nigeria, 
Pakistan, Peru, Philippines, Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, Thailand and the 
Union of South Africa. 

Disbursements were $499 million 
compared with $332 million the pre- 
ceding year. On June 30, the Bank’s 
funded debt was $1,658 million, show- 
ing a net increase of $62 million 
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during the year. Borrowing operations 
during the fiscal year consisted of 
three public issues of United States 
dollar bonds totaling $375 million; 
three dollar issues totaling $250 
million placed privately with the 
Deutsche Bundesbank; and two other 
privately placed United States dollar 
issues totaling $25 million. 

Ghana, Ireland, the Federation of 
Malaya, Morocco, Saudi Arabia, 
Sudan and Tunisia became members 
of the Bank during the year, bringing 
the number of members to sixty-seven 
and the total subscribed capital to 
$9,405 million on June 30. 


BANK LOAN TO JAPAN 


THE Kose Street Works, Ltd., Ja- 
pan’s sixth largest steel producer, has 
received a loan equivalent to $10 
million from the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 
for improving and expanding opera- 
tions. 

A leading producer of high-quality 
and special steel products, including 
wire rods and bars of special alloys 
and gauges, and a leading manu- 
facturer of industrial machinery, the 
Kobe Steel Works ranks third in 
the production of non-ferrous metals, 
including copper and aluminum.. 


The project which the Bank’s loan 
will help finance is the most important 
feature of a three-year reconstruction 
program which the Company launched 
in 1957 to increase its production of 
steel ingots from about 524,000 to 
640,000 tons and other saleable. steel 
products from about 534,000 to about 
600,000 tons, as well as raising its 
non-ferrous metal and machinery- 
making capacity, and includes build- 
ing a new blast furnace and other 
related facilities. The furnace will have 
an output of 288,000 tons of pig iron 
a year, providing the Kobe Company 
with its own source of pig iron. 

The project includes, in addition, 
the construction of harbor installations 
at Nadahama, unloading and yard 
facilities for iron ore and coke, a 
sintering plant and a 16,400-kilowatt 
thermal electric power plant. Bank 
funds will also help to finance the 
remodelling of two open-hearth furn- 
aces at the Wankinohama Steel Plant 
and a new mixer to receive pig iron 
from Nadahama. The total estimated 
cost of the three-year program, April 
1957 to March 1960, is equivalent to 
$36 million. The Bank’s loan of $10 
million will cover about 28 per cent 
of the cost and will be used mainly 
for expenditures in Japan. 


The loan was made through the 
Japan Development Bank, a govern- 
ment agency supplying long-term 
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credit for industrial development, 
which will relend the funds to the Kobe 
Steel Works. 

The First National City Bank of 
New York, Berliner Handels-Gesell- 
schaft of Frankfurt-am-Main and 
Vereinsbank of Hamburg are parti- 
cipating in the loan, without the Inter- 
national Bank’s guarantee, in an 
amount totaling the equivalent of 
$784,000. 


EDUCATION STATISTICS 


STATISTICAL EXPERTS from thirty-one 
countries met in Paris recently at 
the headquarters of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization to discuss the inter- 
national standardization of educational 
statistics and to recommend ways of 
making facts and figures on education 
easier to compare. 

Almost every country draws up 
educational _ statistics _ periodically, 
UNESCO observed in its announcement 
of the meeting, to keep competent au- 
thorities informed on the number of 
nationals receiving education at all 
levels. 

UNESCO receives reports based on 
these statistics periodically for com- 
parative studies which enable educa- 
tors in each country to follow educa- 
tional developments throughout the 
world. 

To be of maximum value, however, 
such statistics should be comparable, 
using the same definitions and classi- 
fications. This is not the case at 
present. 

To help national statisticians adopt 
uniform classifications both for edu- 
cation and illiteracy, definitions will be 
sought for such terms as “literate, 
“semi-literate” and “illiterate,” and 
methods will be established for judg- 
ing the ability to read and write. A 
number of key words which not all 
countries interpret in the same way— 
for example, “public school,” “private 
school,” “class” and “school year”’— 
will also be defined. A _ standard 
presentation of statistical tables on the 
number of schools and students at all 
levels will be prepared. 

A draft recommendation will be 
placed before UNESCO’s tenth General 
Conference, which will meet in Paris 
from November 4 to December 5. 


NANSEN MEDAL FOR 1958 


THE NANSEN MEDAL for 1958 will be 
awarded to David Hoggett, the Office 
of the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees announced re- 
cently. 

David Hoggett, 27-year-old vol- 
untary worker from Cheltenham, Eng- 
land, was crippled by an accident 


while helping to build houses for refu- 
gees in Austria. 

In awarding the medal, the commit- 
tee sought not only to recognize David 
Hoggett’s personal sacrifice, but to 
honor all men and women everywhere 
who voluntary give their services to 
help refugees. 

The committee also decided to make 
a special posthumous award to honor 
the memory of Pierre Jacobsen, for- 
mer Deputy-Director of the Intergov- 
ernmental Committee for European 
Migration (ICEM) and formerly As- 
sistant Director-General of the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization (IRO). 
Mr. Jacobsen died at the age of thirty- 
nine on July 1, 1957, as a result of an 
automobile accident. 

The Nansen Medal, instituted by the 
United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees in 1954, is awarded each 
year for outstandingly meritorious 


work on behalf of the refugees under 
the High Commissioner’s mandate. The 
medal is named after Fridtjof Nansen, 
well-known explorer and first League 
of Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees. 


SATELLITE STUDIES 


A RESOLUTION authorizing the World 
Meteorological Organization to ap- 
point a rapporteur to study the meteo- 
rological aspects of developments like- 
ly to result from the use of artificial 
satellites was adopted by the Organi- 
zation’s Executive Committee at a 
session held recently in Geneva. The 
committee also noted the recent 
scientific progress made possible by 
the launching of artificial satellites, 
examined the role that wWMo might 
play with regard to observations of 
physical processes made with the help 
of satellites, and decided that wmo 
should accept responsibility for the 
study of meteorological questions con- 
nected with artificial satellites which 
might be referred to it by other 
agencies. 

Regarding the analysis of meteoro- 
logical data collected during the Geo- 
physical Year, the committee asked 
member countries to inform the WMO 
secretariat of their plans to permit 
coordination of work and avoid dupli- 
cation. Members were also invited to 
provide other countries with analyzed 
data, by bilateral agreement. 

On the question of prolonging cer- 
tain observing programs after the 
International Geophysical Year ends 
on December 31, 1958, the Executive 
Committee supported the continuing 
of observations relating to atmospheric 
ozone and radiation. It noted with 
interest that several countries have the 
intention of continuing research in the 
Antarctic after the Geophysical Year 
officially has come to an end. 
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Third Emergency Special Session 


Assembly’s Unanimous Action 


on Middle East 


Arab Members’ Formula 


for Peace and Development Endorsed 


ohn third emergency special session of the General Assem- 

bly, which met on August 8 on the call of the Security 
Council (see page 70) to deal with what was recognized in 
all quarters as a crisis in the Middle East, unanimously agreed 
thirteen days later on a formula for a solution. 

Up until the final meeting of the session on the afternoon 
of August 21, fifty-five of the eighty-one member states had 
expressed their views in a general debate, and two proposals 
had been submitted for consideration, one by the Soviet Union 
and another jointly by Canada, Colombia, Denmark, Liberia, 
Norway, Panama and Paraguay. 

Then, at the beginning of the final meeting, a third draft 
resolution was introduced on behalf of all ten of the Arab 
member states, including both Jordan and Lebanon—whose 
original complaints of interference in their internal affairs had 
touched off the Security Council and Assembly efforts—as 
well as the United Arab Republic, against which they had 
complained. Less than four hours later the Assembly unani- 
mously endorsed that proposal, and the other two were not 
put to a vote. 

Within four days Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold, 
on whom the Assembly placed new heavy responsibilities by 
its decision, was on his way to the Middle East to carry out 
his mandate. 

The President of the Assembly, Sir Leslie Munro, saw in 
these developments “the beginnings of a modus vivendi” which 
the Arab states themselves had been able to reach, and he 
was impressed with the success of the session in providing a 
forum in which they could do so. 


Foreign Minister Mahgoub, of Sudan, 
introducing the Arab draft resolution. 
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President Eisenhower ar- 
riving at the Assembly 
Building with Henry Cabot 
Lodge and Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles. 


Secretary - General Ham- 

marskjold with Hans En- 

gen, of Norway (centre), 

and Foreign Minister Mah- 

moud Fawzi, of the United 
Arab Republic. 





Mr. Hammarskjold described the final day as one of 
those days in the life of the United Nations when it 
showed its invaluable contribution to present politics 
in the international field and to present diplomacy. 

The result, he thought, “is one which must be hailed 
by everybody who has the cause of peace central in his 
interest and in his mind.” It must also be hailed, he 
believed, “by all those who take a great interest in the 
development in the Middle East for all our friends 
there—Arabs and non-Arabs alike—but, of course, in 
this case, in particular, for our Arab friends.” 

Sponsors of the unanimously adopted resolution, be- 
sides Jordan, Lebanon and the United Arab Republic, 
were Iraq, Libya, Morocco, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, 
Tunisia and Yemen. 

Under it the Assembly notes the Charter aim that 
states should “practise tolerance and live together in 
peace with one another as good neighbors.” It also 
notes that the Arab states have agreed in the Pact of 
the League of Arab States to “strengthen the close re- 
lations and numerous ties which link the Arab states, 
and to support and stabilize these ties upon a basis of 
respect for the independence and sovereignty of these 
states, and to direct their efforts toward the common 
good of all the Arab countries, the improvement of 
their status, the security of their future and the realiza- 
tion of their aspirations and hopes.” 

Then, “desiring to relieve international tension,” the 
Assembly welcomes the renewed assurances given by 
the Arab states to observe the provision in their pact 


that “each member state shall respect the systems of 
government established in the other member states and 
regard them as exclusive concerns of these states,” and 
that “each shall pledge to abstain from any action cal- 
culated to change established systems of government.” 

The Assembly also calls on all member states to act 
strictly in accordance with the principles of mutual re- 
spect for each other’s territorial integrity and sover- 
eignty, of non-aggression, of strict non-interference in 
each other’s internal affairs, and of equal and mutual 
benefit, and to ensure that their conduct by work and 
deed conforms to those principles. 

It goes on to request the Secretary-General to make 
forthwith, in consultation with the governments con- 
cerned and in accordance with the Charter, and having 
in mind the previous provisions of the resolution, “such 
practical arrangements as would adequately help in 
upholding the purposes and principles of the Charter 
in relation to Lebanon and Jordan in the present cir- 
cumstances, and thereby facilitate the early withdrawal 
of the foreign troops from the two countries.” 

The Assembly invites the Secretary-General to con- 
tinue his studies already under way, and in that context 
to consult as appropriate with the Arab countries of the 
Near East with a view to possible assistance regarding 
an Arab development institution designed to further 
economic growth in those countries. 

Under the resolution, member states are requested 
to cooperate fully in carrying it out, and the Secretary- 
General is invited to report as appropriate, with a first 


report to be made not later than September 30. 

The adopted resolution and the seven-power draft 
resolution were substantially parallel on several points, 
but the former did not include any reference to separate 


Left: Sir Leslie Munro, President of the Assembly, with 

Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd (centre) and Sir Pier- 

son Dixon, of the United Kingdom. Below: Dr. Sidney 

E. Smith, Canada’s Secretary of State for External Af- 

fairs, with French Foreign Minister Maurice Couve 
de Murville. 
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Abdul Monem Rifai 
presenting Jordan’s case 
before the emergency 
session. 


Dr. Charles Malik, 
Foreign Minister of 
Lebanon, addressing 
the Assembly. 


but similar declarations which had been sent to the 
President of the Assembly on August 18 by the United 
Kingdom and the United States regarding the with- 
drawal of their troops from Jordan and Lebanon. Those 
forces, the letters pointed out, had been sent there in 
response to appeals from the duly constituted govern- 
ments for assistance in maintaining the territorial integ- 
rity and political independence of those countries 
against danger from without. The forces would be with- 
drawn, they said, whenever that was requested by the 
duly constituted governments or whenever, as a result 
of the further action of the United Nations or otherwise, 
their presence was no longer required. 

In any event, the declarations added, the United 
Kingdom and the United States would abide by a de- 
termination of the General Assembly that action taken 
or assistance furnished by the United Nations made the 
continued presence of their forces in Jordan and Leba- 
non unnecessary for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 

The chief aim of the Soviet Union’s draft resolution 
was to recommend the withdrawal of those troops 
“without delay,” which was necessary, it submitted, so 
that tension in the area of the Near and Middle East 
might be relaxed in the interests of preserving universal 
peace. The Soviet Union contended, in fact, that the 
sole purpose for the convening of the emergency ses- 
sion was to consider such a withdrawal. 

The seven-power proposal made reference to studies 
which the Secretary-General had in preparation for 
consideration by the thirteenth regular session of the 
Assembly, convening on September 16, concerning the 
feasibility of establishing a stand-by United Nations 
peace force, a suggestion which had been received with 


The Minister for Foreigin A ffairs 
of the Soviet Union, Andrei A. 
Gromyko (right), with Deputy 
Foreign Minister V. A. Zorin. 
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mixed reactions by delegations. There was no such 
reference in the adopted resolution. 

Neither text referred to the United Nations Observa- 
tion Group in Lebanon (see page 76) whose establish- 
ment and urgent dispatch to Lebanon had been au- 
thorized by the Security Council on June 11 to ensure 
against illegal infiltration of personnel or supply of arms 
or other materiel across the Lebanese borders. 

The Soviet Union draft resolution sought to instruct 
the Secretary-General to strengthen the observation 
group in accordance with a plan presented by the 
group itself, and to send an observation group to Jor- 
dan. The purpose of such actions, as proposed by the 
USSR, would be to supervise the withdrawal of United 
States and United Kingdom troops from Lebanon and 
Jordan and to supervise the situation along their fron- 
tiers. 

An indication of the extent of the support and assist- 
ance which had been rendered the Arab states by the 
other African and Asian members in connection with 
the adopted resolution was given by Sir Claude Corea, 
of Ceylon. He told the Assembly that the African and 
Asian group had been considering the problem and 
making a great effort to reach a solution, and that their 

(Continued on page 40) 





“The Year of the Break-Through” 





By GEORGE DAVIDSON of Canada 


The President of the Economic and Social Council's 


Twenty-Sixth Session Finds a Prophecy Fulfilled 
; I 2 


| ee reached the end of the agenda of its twenty- 

sixth session, except for a few items to be taken 
up at its resumed session, the Economic and Social 
Council has completed its work for the year. I should, 
therefore, like to sum up the highlights of the session 
for the readers of the United Nations Review. 

Like other resolutions passed at other Council ses- 
sions, many of the 1958 resolutions are no doubt transi- 
tional in nature and transitory in value. A few, how- 
ever, will live on in the Council’s history and will pro- 
vide inspiration to further progress and serve as 
guides to the direction in which that progress should be 
channelled in the years ahead. It is to these relatively 
few major actions that I wish to direct the greater part 
of these remarks. 

[he twenty-sixth session of the Council, even more 
than most sessions, was heavily weighted on the 
economic side. Social questions received relatively less 
prominence and attention. Undoubtedly, that was due 
in large part to the fact that the Social and Population 
Commissions were not scheduled to meet this year, 
and that the cycle of special reports on social questions 
requested by the Council brings these matters forward 
for intensive consideration on a triennial, rather than 
an annual, basis. In addition to the items referred for 
detailed consideration to the Social Committee, the 
Council also gave a good deal of attention to certain 
aspects of the United Nations social program in con- 
nection with the Secretary-General’s second stream- 
lining report and within the overall context of the 
coordination item on our agenda. As one who has 
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frequently complained in past years that the Council 
is more of an economic than a social body, I hope that 
next year social questions will again occupy their proper 
place and receive the attention which they rightfully 
deserve. 

Space does not permit more than a grateful acknowl- 
edgment and appreciation on behalf of the Council of 
the important and valuable work accomplished by the 
Narcotics, Status of Women and Human Rights Com- 


missions. 
A Golden Date 


lo designate their activities and the decisions taken 
by the Council respecting them in 1958 as “routine” 
would be to run the risk of misrepresentation. Certainly 
the Narcotics Commission’s completion of the task of 
preparing a single draft convention cannot be called 
routine. Nor are the preparations going forward under 
the aegis of the Human Rights Commission for marking 
the tenth anniversary of the adoption and the proclama- 
tion of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights— 
December 10—an everyday event. This golden date 
on the eternal calendar of time will be honored 
throughout the world by civilized peoples everywhere. 
The General Assembly, on the Council’s recommenda- 
tion, will devote a special meeting of rededication to 
the ideals and objectives for which the Universal 
Declaration stands. If the Council itself should be meet- 
ing in resumed session on December 10, no doubt it 
will wish to mark the occasion too. We should remem- 
ber with pride the part which the Council played in 
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making the Universal Declaration of Human Rights a 
shining hope in the eyes of men—even if not yet, alas, 
a living reality everywhere in this sorry world, 

Turning now briefly to other fields of action, the 
Council, as usual, through its Technical Assistance 
Committee, conducted a detailed and exhaustive review 
of the problems arising in the expanded program of 
technical assistance. The Council is gratified, I am 
sure, to realize that this program has lived up to its 
name by being both an expanded and an expanding 
program. The great value of the program continues 
to be attested by all who have watched its progress 
over the years, and it is universally hoped that its 
future growth will not be impeded by lack of financial 
support. 

The expanded program of technical assistance, 
launched by the Council at its session here in Geneva 
in 1949, is one of the great milestones in the Coun- 
cil’s history. It was almost ten years before there was 
a strategic “break through”—in the creation of the 
Special Fund—of comparable significance for the eco- 
nomic development of the underdeveloped areas of the 
world. The Council wisely took steps at this session to 
ensure that the expanded program and the Special 
Fund will be closely coordinated; in this way, the effec- 
tiveness of each should be reinforced and enhanced by 
association with the other in a continued attack on 
the problems of economic development. 

Of special significance in the furtherance of the 
objectives inherent in the concept of technical assistance 


to underdeveloped areas is the action of the Council 
leading to the establishment, on an experimental basis 
and on a limited scale, of an international administra- 
tive service, a project in which the Secretary-General 
has taken a special interest—in fact, which he initiated. 
If adopted by the General Assembly, this supplement 
to existing United Nations technical assistance programs 
will constitute an important step toward meeting the 
expressed needs of many governments for tem- 
porary assistance of an operational or executive char- 
acter. The Council will hear next summer at its twenty- 
eighth session a detailed report from the Secretary- 
General on the progress of the scheme. 


A Peaceful Plateau 

The year 1958 is a particularly significant milestone 
in the history of the Council’s efforts in the field of 
coordination. It marks, in particular, the culmination 
of the Council’s efforts of the last three years to convert 
the coordination exercise from a purely technical and 
largely detailed operation—pruning the less essential 
or overlapping bits and pieces of individual programs 
—into a broader, more statesmanlike examination of 
the issues involved, both in depth and in perspective. 
For several years after its establishment, the Council’s 
Coordination Committee wallowed in the morass called 
“general review.” In later years it has found itself 
climbing up the sometimes slippery slopes of inter- 
agency coordination, streamlining and concerted action. 


The Economic and Social Council, one of the United Nations’ six main organs, meeting in Geneva 
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Now, in 1958, as we approach the summit, we find 
ourselves entering upon the broad and surprisingly 
peaceful plateau called “five-year appraisals.” Surprise- 
ingly peaceful because of the contrast between the 
evident doubts and strains (based largely upon mis- 
understanding) which characterized the initial discus- 
sion of five-year appraisals in the Coordination Com- 
mittee last year and the high degree of understanding, 
agreement and cooperation evident this year on every 
hand. This happy result is due, in part at least, to the 
special kind of magic exercised by Mr. Makiedo, the 
talented chairman of the Coordination Committee. 
Taking over the chair on very short notice, Mr. 
Makiedo led the Committee to its most important and 
significant accomplishments to date. 

In connection with long-term appraisals, a passage 
in the report of the Coordination Committee expresses 
the hope that the consolidated report to be drawn up 
on the basis of the individual appraisals “will, for the 
first time, give the Governments and the peoples of the 
world a clear idea of what is being achieved and 
attempted through international action,” and that it 
“should bring into focus the interrelationship between 
the work of the different organizations and thereby facil- 
itate ever closer cooperation and, wherever feasible, 
concerted action.” 

This is surely a hope and aspiration well worthy of 
the best efforts of the Council and of the specialized 
agencies, its partners and associates in this cooperative 
enterprise. Any credit for the success of what has been 
achieved to date must surely be shared with those 
specialized and other agencies which bear the common 
responsibility of sober statesmanship in this field. In 
particular, both for past results and for future hopes, 
the notable contribution made by the executive heads 
of the agencies concerned and by their representatives, 
as well as by the Secretary-General and his staff, must 
be recognized. 

A new and constructive step will be taken at the 
meeting later this year of selection delegations from 
the Council and the International Labor Organization. 
Through these and similar ventures in cooperation 
and in common understanding, we are laying a basis for 
the coordination which will produce results of lasting 
value to the success of the common effort. 


Two Problems and Two Projects 


In surveying the hard, productive core of the Coun- 
cil’s efforts at this twenty-sixth session—what we have 
endeavored to accomplish in the economic field—efforts 
should be viewed over the broader perspective of 
time, and work at both the twenty-fifth and twenty- 
sixth sessions should be included. There is no need, 
at this late hour, to review the action set in motion in 
such fields as water resources or industrialization, nor 
to make more than a passing reference to the reports 
of the various regional economic commissions. To 
pass them over with a mere mention in this brief 
review is not in any sense to minimize or overlook their 
very great importance in any assessment of the work of 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies in the 


economic field. But we must choose, and I have chosen 
two problems and two projects on which the Council 
has taken action, as illustrative of the range of its 
concern with economic problems at these two sessions. 
These are: 

1. The threat to the economic well-being of many 
parts of the world from the widely-felt recessionary in- 
fluences of the last twelve months. The further compli- 
cation of inflationary forces and substantial industrial 
unemployment appearing simultaneously has not made 
the search for sound solutions easier. 

2. The vexed and vexing question which the Coun- 
cil has discussed under the heading of international 
commodity problems. 

The Council grappled with these problems at the 
present session. It is altogether too true that it did not 
solve them. Some of the approaches it developed, some 
of the machinery it organized or reorganized, may help 
in finding solutions a little later. But problems of this 
magnitude will continue to hold a prominent place in 
Council debates in 1959 and future years until such 
time as the Council can devise practical courses of 
action that are more substantive and less procedural 
and formal. An honest summary of our efforts in this 
field would, surely, have to contain an acknowledg- 
ment that, while Council debates showed deep and 
genuine concern for these problems, solutions are still 
to be sought and found in future years. 

With regard to two projects, however, the Council 
moved forward with vigor, determination and purpose 
in 1958. The establishment of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Africa at the twenty-fifth session and the steps 
taken at the twenty-sixth session leading to the estab- 
lishment of the Special Fund are two giant steps toward 
the basic objective: the economic development of the 
underdeveloped countries. The Council may regret that 
the initiative for both projects came from the General 
Assembly rather than from the Council itself, but hav- 
ing acknowledged that, it has made an important and 
substantial contribution to their ultimate success 
through the work which it successfully completed at its 
twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth sessions. 

A year ago Mr. de Seynes referred to the coming 
year as possibly “the year of the break-through” to new 
opportunities of constructive effort for the United 
Nations in the economic field. Events have proved him 
to be an even better prophet than he realized. The 
creation of the Economic Commission for Africa and 
the establishment of the Special Fund constitute the 
two most important steps in the work of the United 
Nations in the field of economic development since 
the establishment of the expanded technical assistance 
program almost a decade ago. 

Let it be the task of all, whether members of the 
Council or not, in 1959 and in the years ahead to see 
that the hopes and aspirations brought to life by the 
creation of these two new and important organs are 
not doomed to frustration and to disappointment. With 
good will and conscientious effort on every side and 
with leadership from the Council, reasonable expecta- 
tions can be successfully achieved. 
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Four Trusteeship Lands 


Near Goal of Autonomy 


T least four of the ten United Nations trust terri- 

tories are now approaching the trusteeship goal of 
self-government or independence. This was the most 
significant factor emerging from the twenty-second 
session of the Trusteeship Council, which concluded at 
Headquarters on August 1. 

In East Africa Italian-administered Somaliland, which 
in accordance with the Trusteeship Agreement is to 
become an independent sovereign state by December 
1960, is nearing the stage where it will consider the 
adoption of a constitution for the future independent 
state. Over in West Africa the British Cameroons has 
reached a point where its people may soon be con- 
sulted about their future political destiny. The United 
Kingdom informed the Trusteeship Council that it had 
undertaken in 1960 to fix a date for the independence 
of Nigeria, with which the Cameroons is administered 
as an integral part. In response to the United King- 
dom’s request, the Council’s visiting mission to the 
British Cameroons in October will be asked to study 
the method of consultation to be followed when the 
time arrives for the Cameroonians to express their 
wishes concerning their future. 

In another part of West Africa the wishes of the 
Legislative Assembly of Togoland under French ad- 
ministration as to the future status of that territory are 
now awaited, following elections held there last April 
under United Nations supervision to select representa- 
tives for that Legislature. (See below.) 

Half way across the world in the Pacific the territory 
of Western Samoa has now embarked on the implemen- 
tation of a plan for constitutional development which 
is designed to pave the way for Samoan cabinet gov- 
ernment by 1960. At the request of New Zealand, the 
administering authority, the Council at its recent ses- 
sion decided to send a separate visiting mission to 
Western Samoa in 1959 to examine issues relative to 
the termination of trusteeship for the Samoans when 
that question is eventually considered. 


French Togoland Issue 


With regard to the position of French-administered 
Togoland, the Council decided to hold a special session 
this month to consider the situation there, in particular 
the territory’s future status. This action was taken at 
the request of France after the Council heard an ex- 
planation by that government to the effect that the new 
Togoland Government and legislature, established after 
the elections held in the territory last April, had not yet 
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disclosed their wishes regarding the territory’s future 
status. The Council had originally scheduled examina- 
tion of the Togoland question during its twenty- 
second session. A report dealing with the organization, 
conduct and results of the general elections in Togo- 
land has been submitted to the Secretary-General by 
Max H. Dorsinville, of Haiti, the United Nations Com- 
missioner who, with a corps of international observers, 
supervised the elections. This report will now be taken 
up by the Council at its special session this Autumn. 


While prospects for the attainment of early self- 
government in the above-named territories were the 
highlights of the Council’s eight-week session, develop- 
ments in three other trust territories were also reviewed. 
These were: New Guinea and Nauru, under Australian 
administration; and the Pacific Islands Trust Territory 
under United States administration. Following its de- 
tailed survey, the Council compiled its own reports on 
progress in the respective territories. These reports are 
summarized on pages 82 to 89. 

During its session the Council dealt with a num- 
ber of petitions submitted from various territories. 
It also considered a number of other questions in- 
volving the operation of the Trusteeship System as a 
whole. These issues included studies on administrative 
unions affecting trust territories; the effects of the Euro- 
pean Common Market on the development of the trust 
territories associated with this arrangement; the use of 
scholarships offered by member states to students of 
trust territories for study abroad; and the dissemination 
of information material in the territories concerning the 
work of the United Nations and of the Trusteeship 
Council. 


The Council approved its annual reports to the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the Security Council. The former 
covers the Council’s work carried out at its recent ses- 
sion and its previous session last January. It deals with 
all the trust territories except the Pacific Islands, which 
is designated a strategic trust territory. The report to 
the Security Council covers the Pacific Islands. 

The last session was presided over by Alfred Claeys 
Bouuaert of Belgium. The present composition of the 
Council is: Australia, Belgium, France, Italy, New 
Zealand, the United Kingdom and the United States 
(administering members); and Burma, China, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, India, United Arab Republic and USSR 
(non-administering members ). 


(Continued on page 82) 





How to Achieve a Better World 


The Universal Declaration 


of Human Rights 


By RENE CASSIN 


former Chairman of the United Nations Commission on Human Rights 


5 tae United Nations has decided to mark the tenth 
anniversary of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, adopted on December 10, 1948, in Paris by 
the General Assembly, with appropriate ceremonies. 
The United Nations has also invited governments and 
private organizations of member states to commemo- 
rate the proclamation they made of “a human standard 
of achievement for all peoples and all nations,” in order 
that the dignity and fundamental rights of all the mem- 
bers of the human family shall be respected without 
discrimination. 

I had the honor of participating, as early as 1940, 
in the genesis of the idea of such a declaration, then in 
the various stages of its elaboration and its adoption, 
and finally in the efforts accomplished for the past ten 
years to carry those principles into living reality. It is, 
therefore, with a certain pride that I answer the call of 
a publication of the United Nations to evoke the spirit 
which animated the authors of the Declaration and the 
conditions in which they wrote it. After the ten-year 
interval which has allowed this instrument to prove 
its dynamism, an interval which also has allowed us to 
measure the cruel contrast existing between the ideal 
and the reality, it will be possible to go through a sort 
of collective self-examination to discern the essential 
characteristics of the Universal Declaration, the place it 
holds in the ancient fight for the rights of man and, 


lastly, the influence which it is called to exercise on the 
general spirit of men and women and—to draw a 
parallel with a slogan of the World’s Fair at Brussels— 
on the evolution of the institutions toward a better 
world. 

At all times—indeed, long before there was an or- 
ganized international community of law—noble minds, 
spiritual authorities, and even states fought against 
criminal attempts, massacres, persecutions, hideous 
slavery. However, the instigators of an international 
declaration of human rights have been recruited almost 
exclusively from among intellectuals, lawyers and phil- 
anthropic associations mainly concerned with social 
sciences and the defence of the oppressed. (See the 
Declaration adopted on October 12, 1929, by the In- 
stitute of International Law and others.) The League 
of Nations Covenant, which has so many good aspects, 
was designed to protect the rights of minorities of race, 
language, religion inside a state, together with the rights 
of populations placed under the authority of a man- 
datory power. But it omitted to provide directly for 
the defence of human rights in general. This omission 
had tragic consequences when it became necessary 
between 1933 and 1940 to stop the deliberate criminal 
attempts committed by Hitler against the elementary 
rights of man. 

But the chiefs of state and the leaders of people who 
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fought during the Second World War understood pre- 
cisely and proclaimed the meaning of the “crusade for 
human rights” led against the monstrous enterprises 
of hitlerism. It is therefore to satisfy the protests of the 
human conscience revolted by these unprecedented 
atrocities that they have made certain positive promises 
instead of limiting themselves to organizing a judiciary 
repression of the most horrid crimes committed against 
humanity. Consequently, after the victory of the cru- 
saders, the authors of the United Nations Charter— 
authors who belonged to many nations—listed among 
the main purposes of the new organization in San 
Francisco, in 1945, “the respect for human rights and for 
fundamental freedom for all without discrimination.” 
It is, therefore, under those dramatic circumstances 
that initiatives and decisions were taken at the time 
the United Nations Organization was born. But these 
initiatives would not have been echoed by nor have 
had the unanimous support of the nations that were 
spared the horrors of the Second World War if the 
betterment of the human condition had not cor- 
responded to a profound, permanent and universal 
aspiration of the various peoples of the world, whether 
belonging to the so-called underdeveloped countries, 
who are often in a state of anarchy and suffer from 
under-nourishment and ignorance, or to one of those 
relatively happier and more advanced nations which 
have acqiured a clearer conscience of moral and ma- 
terial needs and of progress yet to be accomplished. 
Unable to incorporate immediately into the Charter 
of the United Nations a supplementary bill of human 


rights, the signatories of the Charter at least included 


specific organs aimed at raising—along with the politi- 
cal action of the United Nations for international 
peace—the social and economic standard of living 
and at promoting human rights. These organs are the 
Economic and Social Council, the Trusteeship Council, 
the Commission on Human Rights. Moreover, the 
President of the United States, Harry S. Truman, who 
succeeded Franklin D. Roosevelt, promised, on be- 
half of everyone, that the Bill of Human Rights would 
be drafted immediately. 

Created in 1946 and meeting for the first time in 
January 1948, the United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights immediately set to work on the first 
part of its terms of reference—the draft of an Interna- 
tional Declaration of Human Rights, which it con- 
sidered to be the centerpiece of a triptych. (It was 
helped in its task by the Assistant Secretary-General, 
M. Laugier, Dr. Humphrey, Director of the Division 
of Human Rights, Professor Emil Giraud and other 
collaborators.) The sides of this triptych would be, on 
one flank, one or several convenants providing a list 
of the rights to be guaranteed formally by governments, 
and on the other, the measures and mechanisms nec- 
essary to carry out the dispositions agreed upon and 
to ensure compliance with human rights. 

After three sessions, the Commission, in less than 
eighteen months, produced a draft of the International 
Declaration which in 1948 the Economic and Social 
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Council decided to transmit to the General Assembly. 
After passionate and high-calibered debates during 
more than one hundred meetings of the Commission 
and Assembly, this instrument became, on December 
10, 1948, the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
containing a preamble and thirty articles. It was adopted 
by 40 votes in favor, none against, and 8 abstentions. 

What are the essential characteristics of this docu- 
ment that became immediately an historic act? (See the 
speeches made during the final debate of the General 
Assembly by Mrs. Roosevelt, Mr. Charles Malik, Mr. 
Wyschinski and Mr. Cassin at the plenary meetings of 
December 9 and 10, 1948.) 

Studied under the influence of aspirations common 
to all of humanity and elaborated with the positive con- 
tribution of representatives of all the nations in the 
world, the Declaration deserves fully the adjective 
“universal,” which I was able to obtain through the 
votes of my collegues. 

The Declaration is first of all universal in its con- 
cept. Free from any spirit of national, doctrinal, or re- 
ligious competition, it has neither sought nor accepted 
the triumph of one system over others nor has it sought 
the impossible task of reconciling adverse theories. 
Moved by a practical idealism, each of the participants 
has tried to appreciate principles that could rally 
all men of good will to raise the dignity and the apti- 
tudes of mankind today and tomorrow. The realization 
of such an agreement could have looked over- 
ambitious. It could not fail to attract criticism. But it 
is a fact that, far from going radically against certain 
human groups, states or religions, the Declaration has 
obtained general acceptance by democratic countries, 
by popular democracies, by nations recently emanci- 
pated and by the churches. 


Applies to All Individuals 

The universal character of the Declaration is also 
obvious in regard to the Auman beings that it wishes to 
protect in all territories, whatever the régime of the 
country where they live, whatever their sex, their origin, 
whatever their social condition, their language, their po- 
litical convictions or their religion, whatever the groups 
to which they belong—city, family, profession, religion 
or nation. The Universal Declaration is not a simple 
enlargement, on a world scale, of national declarations 
or constitutions. The right of each individual to have 
a nationality or to ask refuge when persecuted could 
only have been proclaimed by the whole of the human 
community together. 

By its contents the Declaration also deserves to be 
called universal, for it affirms that in the rights of man, 
such as that to live or to exercise political rights, the 
legal and cultural elements and the more recently de- 
fined material and economic elements are all one. 

Although it is not immediately apparent, the plan of 
the Declaration is nevertheless logical. The plan goes 
steadily from the particular to the general. The Declara- 
tion has been compared to the portico of a temple of 
which the front plaza is the preamble stating the unity 











of the human family. The foundation of the temple is 
made up of the general principles—freedom, equality, 
non-discrimination and fraternity, proclaimed in Ar- 
ticles | and 2. 

Four columns of equal importance support the fa- 
cade of the portico. One represents the rights and liber- 
ties of a personal character, including life and security 
(articles 3-11); another represents the faculties of 
the individual in his relations with other persons or 
things with the outside world: marriage, citizenship, na- 
tionality, ownership, etc. (articles 12-17); a third repre- 
sents spiritual faculties, public liberties and political 
rights (articles 18-22); and the fourth column is the 
column of the economic, social and cultural rights, 
those of work, of social security, of health, education 
and of intellectual or artistic creation (articles 22-27). 

The facade that crowns the temple represents the re- 
lations between the individual and society as a whole. 
Articles 28-30 proclaim duties the individual owes 
to the community. Without these, his personality can- 
not expand freely toward other men. The individual 
must respect the rights and liberties of other men and 
accept, as far as his own rights are concerned, the 
limitations imposed by morals, public order and the 
general welfare in a democratic society. 


Duty to Respect 


And here we come to a second characteristic of the 
Declaration which supplements its universality. Aim- 
ing to protect the individual, who too often has been 
oppressed by his surroundings, by lack of respect, by 


misery and by ignorance, the Declaration avoided pro- 
claiming his fundamental rights and liberties without, 
at the same time, defining how those rights and facul- 
ties should be guaranteed. The guarantees extend not 
only to communities but also to the other individuals. 
The rights and faculties of man are compensated by 
duties. First, there is the negative duty not to abuse 
rights or liberties. Then comes the positive duty to re- 
spect the rights and liberties of others and to partici- 
pate, as a member of a social group, in the obligations 
and legitimate discipline of these groups. The limit 
is that these groups must remain democratic. They 
must not be totalitarian, i.e. they must refrain from 
crushing the fundamental freedom of the individual in 
the name of an inhuman public order. 

Another essential aspect of the 1948 Declaration is 
that it proclaims principles that are to be enforced as 
soon as possible, but which are not immediately—failing 
any particular pledge—fully and legally enforced for 
the member states. 

This is evident from the operative part of the pre- 
amble which says: 

“The General Assembly proclaims this universal 
declaration of human rights as a common standard 
of achievement for all peoples and all nations, to the 
end that every individual and every organ of society, 
keeping this Declaration constantly in mind, shall strive 
by teaching and education to promote respect for these 
rights and freedoms and by progressive measures, na- 


tional and international, to secure their universal and 
effective recognition and observance, both among the 
peoples of Member States themselves and among the 
peoples of territories under their jurisdiction.” 

Therefore, the authors of the Declaration wish to see 
the principles they have proclaimed translated into 
facts in order to ensure the effective and universal pros- 
pect of the rights and fundamental liberties of man, 
through national and international measures. These 
measures should obviously be the responsibility of 
each country and each international organization within 
its competence. 

The authors of the Declaration do not pretend that 
such measures can be immediately complete or totally 
efficient. The formula “everything immediately” would, 
of course, have the preference of men who suffer im- 
patiently from ancient exploitations that are impossible 
to suppress by one wave of the hand, but this situation 
calls for deep social transformation. The formula 
“everything immediately” has been left out by the mak- 
ers of the Declaration. They preferred the expression 
“progressive”—more modest, but more efficient if given 
its full meaning. 

The Commission on Human Rights has received from 
the General Assembly the express mandate to prepare 
the Covenants on Human Rights. These covenants 
should make a proclamation of general principles into 
a precise obligation, fully binding for the signatories. 
During the six years 1948-1954 that it has devoted 
to those covenants, the Commission has tried honestly 
to accomplish its duty. But it has found itself many 
times faced with great difficulties—indeed a situation 
the General Assembly itself has been facing since 1954. 
The Commission has even found itself in a dilemma. 
Would it try to achieve perfection immediately and 
risk, therefore, postponing indefinitely the adoption 
and more the ratification of the covenants by states 
which earnestly would honor their signature and so 
could sign only what they could honor; or would it 
disappoint legitimate expectations by formulating at 
first obligations that would often fall short of the cor- 
responding principles proclaimed in the Declaration? 

It is precisely to solve these difficulties that the Com- 
mission has decided to submit to the General Assembly 
two pacts instead of one. The two pacts were com- 
pleted simultaneously and are interrelated. The first 
concerns the civil and political rights of man and con- 
tains obligations that in principle would be enforced 
immediately and guaranteed by a series of implementa- 
tion measures that would be enforced strictly. The sec- 
ond covenant concerns economic, social and cultural 
rights. It follows the formula of progressive measures 
contained in the Declaration. It adopts international 
measures of control and guarantees the progressive 
character of its obligations. 

But one should not think that the national and in- 
ternational “measures aimed at by the Universal Dec- 
laration” are limited (and I do not even refer here to 
the possibility of sanctions) to the general covenants 
that are discussed here or even to international treaties. 
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The various obstacles that were encountered against 
the rapid adoption of general covenants for the applica- 
tion of the Universal Declaration have become an in- 
centive to use a method (already old) of multilateral 
covenants within a limited field. To quote examples, 
let us mention the International Covenants relating to 
the Status of Refugees and to the Status of Stateless 
Persons (July 28, 1951, and September 28, 1954); 
the Supplementary Covenant on the Abolition of Slav- 
ery, the Slave Trade, and Institutions and Practices 
similar to Slavery (September 7, 1956); the Interna- 
tional Covenant on the Political Rights of Women 
(March 31, 1953); the International Covenant on the 
Nationality of Married Women (February 20, 1957); 
and, lastly, the three covenants adopted by the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference, one concerning equal remu- 
neration for men and women workers for work of equal 
value (No. 100, 1951); another one concerning aboli- 
tion of forced labor (No. 105, 1957), and, recently, 
the one of June 25, 1958, concerning discrimination 
in respect of employment and occupation. 

On the other hand, the application of certain parts 
of the Universal Declaration is often arrived at through 
the establishment of special committees, of resolutions, 


of requests and, mainly, of recommendations addressed 


Without 
recommendations that already have been formulated 
successfully by the International Labor Organization, 
by UNESCO, or by the General Assembly and the Eco- 


to states. insisting on the very numerous 


nomic and Social Council, it is impossible to fail to 
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mention the one by which the United Nations member 
states have agreed to send to the Organization every 
three years from 1957 reports on progress made in the 
field of human rights and on difficulties encountered 
during the period analyzed. This is a new development, 
but in a relatively short time its importance may be- 
come paramount for the respect of human rights. 

In the Preamble of the Universal Declaration, the 
progressive measures, national and international, are 
mentioned only on a secondary level. What comes 
first? Something that is often forgotten. It is the obli- 
gation of individuals and for all the organs of society 
(nations, territorial and other social groups) always 
to have the Declaration present in their minds and to 
try through teaching and education to develop respect 
for human rights and liberties. 

One cannot overemphasize the dominant role the 
authors of the Declaration gave to education by pro- 
fessional or voluntary teachers, be it to children, ado- 
lescents or adults, on human rights and on the duties 
that go with them. This role is illustrated in the Com- 
mentary of the Universal Declaration which is asso- 
ciated with the national texts. During its 1958 session, 
the Commission on Human Rights has insisted on the 
importance of this teaching mission. 

It is not without reason that the Preamble mentioned 
education together with teaching. Education most in- 
fluences the minds of men, because it does not limit 
itself to hours of courses or lectures that may often be 
dull In fact, it is the 


or sometimes tiresome. social 
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milieu and family surroundings in which we live that 
educates the individual—not one particular teacher. 
Therefore, the public authority, the cultural groups 
(and even the economic groups) have an important 
mission to accomplish. 

Let us not say that there is a huge gap of efficiency 
between vague limits of knowledge that may be given 
to various members of society on the one hand and, 
on the other, precise legal measures formulating the 
rights and liberties to be respected and the sanctions 
incurred by those who do not abide by the law. In 
fact, education comes before those measures and is a 
prerequisite for their enforcement. One could even say 
that it is mainly the duty of education to prepare minds 
for the great national and international changes that 


are necessary so that human rights are more respected 


Eleanor Roosevelt, second from left, presenting first 


copies of “In Your Hands,” a guidebook on Human Rights, 
to the United Nations. At left: Mrs. M. Lord, United States 
representative on the Human Rights Commission. Next to 


Cassin is Ambassador R. §. §. Gunewardene of Ceylon. 


as the international community becomes morally and 
legally stronger. 

As an illustration, I cite the fact that it is from the 
education of the elite rather than from the masses of 
each country that one expects the essential reconcilia- 
tion in so far as human rights are concerned between 
two concepts. The first one is the concept of rights 
within the domestic jurisdiction of a sovereign state. 
This concept is established in Article 2, paragraph 7, 
of the Charter of the United Nations. The second con- 
cept is the one of the right of legitimate, and even 
necessary, intervention to help the victims of oppression 
and persecution within a state. Slavery still exists in 
certain limited parts of the world and it would be more 
widespread had mankind not been educated for nearly 
two centuries to hate this plague. This education was 
the result of the action by real apostles of which man- 
kind can be proud. Slavery would disappear rapidly 


if those that live on it could be banished from human 
society. 

If it were necessary to give a most capable illustra- 
tion of the paramount role of education in the progress 
of human rights the Universal Declaration itself pro- 
vides it. 

Here is a document that has been adopted by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations ten years ago 
and that, everybody thinks, is not legally binding. It 
constitutes only the proclamation of an ideal. It an- 
nounces principles that later will be consecrated and 
enforced by conventions and other specific measures. 

All human societies, even those most favorable to 
the acknowledgment and respect of human rights, are 
imperfect. Therefore, violations of these rights occur, 
though unevenly, practically everywhere. No country 
can say that all rights and liberties proclaimed by the 
Universal Declaration are fully respected. The interna- 
tional community is a recent concept and is not as well 
organized as its member states. It follows that at pres- 
ent it is not able to prevent, much less to condemn 
efficiently, the numerous violent or non-violent assaults 
on human rights, the seriousness of which not all the 
petitions, notes or the press have been able to bring 
home to the public. 

All this is true. Yet, don’t we all feel that there is 
something changed in the world, since this Universal 
Declaration has been proclaimed? Don’t we now hear 
the cries of distress, the appeals to justice that hereto- 
fore would not have been uttered, much less listened to? 

Indeed, the examination of these complaints is as 
yet insufficient. The members of the United Nations 
Commission on Human Rights are far from being the 
august judges, the paramount arbiters that public 
opinion, still quivering from the horrors of the Second 
World War, was demanding and still demands with a 
loud voice. 

But strength comes from the conviction that there 
exists now a supreme resort, a remedy offered to the 
victims. This idea is now forever imbedded in the 
minds of the man in the street, whether he works on the 
farm, in the mine, on the sea, in the workshop, what- 
ever the continent and the country. This idea, like 
truth, is going forward! Nothing will stop it! 

One should not be surprised therefore if—like the 
first eighteenth-century declarations, like, in particular, 
the famous French Declaration of Human and Civic 
Rights of 1789, that has gone beyond borders and 
awakened millions of men—the Universal Declaration, 
which is not all together devoid of any legal value, 
has from the start gone far beyond the assembly stage. 
It has had immense political and moral repercussions. 
It has revealed itself to be more dynamic than the 
most optimistic expectations of its authors. 

The United Nations has already published in 1950 
and will again publish in 1958 the main results of this 
dynamic attitude and of this influence. First, with re- 
gard to governments, all the states which have acceded 
to independence since 1948 and all those that have be- 
come members of the United Nations since that year 
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have in their constitutions, in unilateral statements, or 
in covenants, affirmed their willingness to conform to 
the Universal Declaration. 

Second, with regard to international institutions, the 
principles of the Declaration and eventually their viola- 
tion are always invoked, sometimes even too much, in 
the organs of the Untied Nations or in those of the spe- 
cialized agencies. It would not be so indeed if the ap- 
peal for human rights was not assured of an echo 
in world opinion, at all levels. The European Cove- 
nant for the Protection of Human Rights of 1950 is a 
product of the Universal Declaration. 

Individuals, private groups, the press and organs of 
public opinion are, as is natural, the most ardent in- 
vokers of the principles of human rights. Similarly, edu- 
cators are the ones who most readily teach them, who 
point out the gaps, real or supposed, of the Univer- 
sal Declaration and who expose the delays incurred in 
the adoption of measures for compliance with the 
Declaration. 

As the years go by, one realizes that the Universal 
Declaration has followed the path of national declara- 
tions. Although initially devoid of binding force, they 
have acquired a superconstitutional character and rule 
national life as principles of right. Similarly, the fact 
that the Universal Declaration of Human Rights of 
1948 was not incorporated in the Charter of the United 
Nations of 1945 has given it increased authority. In- 
deed, even if this Charter should one day be amended 
or disappear as did the League of Nations Covenant to 
make room for another organization of human society, 
the Universal Declaration would stand. It has acquired 
a life of its own and is exercising its own influence on 
ideas, independent of its authors and even of the inter- 
national milieu in which it has been created. 

We naturally ought to express the hope that this 
document will continue to strengthen the United Na- 
tions and that also the United Nations will double its 
efforts toward planting even more deeply the human 
rights set out in the Declaration in the concepts and in 
the institutions of the peoples concerned. 

It is not Over-optimistic to predict that the Universal 
Declaration will have a considerable influence on the 
concepts and even on the mystiques that can weld 
different parts of the world, a world that has become so 
small and so populated, while other mystiques advocate 
violence, destruction and an impossible division of the 
earth. 

The Ten Commandments have been and still are 
violated every day, unfortunately, and yet they continue 
to rule even those who violate them. 

Without wishing to compare a text both recent and 
imperfect, such as the Universal Declaration, to this 
millenary monument of history, we must all hope that 
it will be able to serve as a tool for a better world. 

To make men more sensitive to injustice, even in a 
long-range plan, to give them the will to fight injustice 
and to prevent its recurrence, here are, together with 
the building up of peace, some of the most pressing 
tasks that confront each one of us. 
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Pedro Sanchez Osori, 15, of Santiago, Chile, won first 
prize in the 1957 United Nations Day poster competi- 
tion with painting above. Below, second prize, painted 
by Ruhama Berliner, also 15, of Tel Aviv, Israel. 
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The Committee has 
worked to establish 
standard procedures 
among member States 
in checking samp!es 
of strontium 90, an 
element dangerous to 
mankind's health 
which is found in 
fallout 


scientific group reports 


Dangers of Radiation 


| apenas r from nuclear weapons tests is a hazard to 

present and future populations, the United Nations 
Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radia- 
tion reported unanimously on August 10, after two and 
a half years of study. 

The committee warned, in its report, against the 
rising level of radioactivity in the world, pointing out 
that considerable damage could be caused to large 
numbers of people before the cause could be traced to 
radiation. 

In response to widespread alarm over the possible 
effect of fallout, the General Assembly established the 
committee of scientists from fifteen nations in 1955 to 
collect, evaluate and disseminate information on the 
effect of atomic radiation on humans. 

Committee members disagreed on one point: banning 
atomic weapons tests. The committee voted down a 
Soviet Union draft proposal calling for an immedate 
halt of weapons tests and a milder Indian draft calling 
it undesirable to permit the general rise of world-wide 
contamination. The final report concluded that a call 
for a test ban was outside the committee’s scope. 

Pointing out that there are still great gaps in scientific 
knowledge of the effects of radiation, the group stated 
unequivocally that as far as can be determined, even the 
lowest level of radiation is a somatic (bodily health) 


Radioactive contamination of the soil 
and the atmosphere caused by the use 
of atomic energy are being studied at 
Rio de Janeiro’s Catholic University. and a genetic (heredity) hazard. An increased mutation 
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rate, the committee said, would probably lower the 
intelligence quotient and cut the life span of the human 
race. 

The committee recommended that measures be taken 
to minimize exposure. “The committee concludes that 
all steps designed to minimize irradiation of human 
populations will act to the benefit of human health,” 
the report asserted. 

“Such steps,” it continued, “include the avoidance of 
unnecessary exposure resulting from medical, industrial 
and other procedures for peaceful uses on the one hand 
and the cessation of contamination of the environment 
by explosions of nuclear weapons on the other.” 


Sources of Radiation 


All living creatures, the report points out, have al- 
ways been exposed to radiation. They are exposed to 
natural radiation from cosmic rays which come from 
outer space and from which they are protected by the 
blanket of rarefied gas around the earth; from radio- 
active substances like radium and uranium in the 
ground; and from radioactive elements such as potas- 
sium and carbon in their own bodies. This natural ra- 
diation, to which they are always exposed, is too weak 
to harm them. 

All living creatures are also exposed to man-made 
radiation from x-rays and other radioactive elements 
in medicine, from the waste in atomic industry and 
from the fallout from nuclear explosions. A very small 
amount of artificial radiation, considered harmless, also 
comes from television receivers and luminous dial 
watches and clocks. 

It is this artificial radiation which the committee be- 
lieves may threaten human beings. 

The question of hazard from man-made radiation 
boils down to how much this radiation adds to the 
natural background exposure and whether or not 
humans can “take” this addition. 

The United Nations report’s findings, like the findings 
of previous studies, show that there is, in fact, an addi- 
tional hazard. The degree of the hazard, however, is 
hard to pin down with scientific accuracy. For one thing, 
there are still gaps in scientific fundamental knowledge 
of the biological effects of radiation; for another, it is 
difficult to trace damage which, though it may affect 
millions of people, is spread among the world’s esti- 
mated three billion people. Then, too, the observation 
period necessary for results is very long. 


Hazards to Mankind 


In general, the possible hazard to mankind from 
radiation is twofold. One is the immediate threat to the 
health of the living; another is the threat to the well- 
being of future generations. 

Radiation affects the cells through ionization — 
through charging them electrically. It may cause the 
cells to degenerate or die; it can also cause them to 
change. This change, or mutation, is permanent and 
heritable and interferes with the chemical processes 
which make it possible for cells to function properly. 
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The reproductive cells are particularly vulnerable to 
radiation. If exposed to sufficient radiation, they are 
damaged, causing stillbirths and the birth of babies with 
mental and physical defects. Once the genes, which 
carry heredity from parent to child, have been changed, 
they cannot be changed back to their original state. 

After an atomic explosion, innumerable tiny radio- 
active particles emitting radioactive rays float about in 
the upper air. Some decay—lose radioactive atoms— 
very quickly, others slowly and others even more slow- 
ly. The strongest decay only ten seconds after the bomb 
is fired, although in that short time they can kill people 
within an area of several miles. Of the weaker elements, 
some live for hours, others for weeks, months, years or 
millions of years. 

Winds carry the radioactive clouds around the globe. 
Some will fall or be brought down by rain, snow, mist 
or dew to the surface of the earth and into its rivers 
and oceans. 

These elements are variants of non-radioactive ele- 
ments. They have the same chemical properties, but a 
different atomic weight. The same element can occur 
in several radioactive variants, or isotopes. There are, 
for example, iodine 131, which lives for sixteen days, 
and iodine 129, which lives for two hundred million 
years. 

Particularly dangerous are the elements combining 
long life with relatively strong, efficient radiation, like 
strontium 90 and caesium 137, both present in large 
quantities in fallout. 

The radioactivity in the air, increased through these 
elements, will not harm persons from the outside, as it 
cannot penetrate the skin, but it can be breathed into 
the body. Above all, it can be absorbed through radio- 
active food and water. 


Health Effects of Radiation 


Certain factors, the report explains, may influence 
the biological exposure to ionizing radiation. Among 
the physical factors are the type of radiation, its energy, 
the size of the dose and whether it is given during a 
short or a long period, or repeatedly. 

The somatic effects of radiation may manifest them- 
selves in various ways. If the whole body, or a large 
part of it, receives a large dose within minutes, it will 
die within a few days or weeks. If only part of the body, 
a hand for example, receives a single, large dose, usually 
there is only a local reaction. If the whole body re- 
ceives a large dose of irradiation in small fractions over 
a period of months or years, with exposure-free inter- 
vals, instead of death there is chronic injury, which may 
develop only after long latent periods. 

Chronic irradiation may damage blood-making tis- 
sues, causing severe blood diseases. It may change 


tissues, cause malignant tumors, cut down resistance 
to infection and shorten life. Some of the dial painters 
who accidentally absorbed small amounts of luminous 
paints containing radium and who later developed 
severe diseases, including bone tumors, are examples 


of chronic irradiation. 





A characteristic effect appearing after an exposure- 
free or latent interval of several years or months— 
leukemia and cancer develop in this way—is called a 
delayed effect. Cases of leukemia, for example, have 
been significantly more frequent among the survivors 
of the bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki than among 
people who were never exposed, the report points out. 

Radioactive materials injected into the upper air, 
especially by high-yield nuclear explosions, the report 
States, “constitute a reservoir from which they fall onto 
the whole of the earth’s surface for many years.” The 
rate of fallout varies with latitude and is greater in the 
Northern Hemisphere, where most of the tests are 
carried out. “Within any small area, the fallout rate may 
also vary with local meteorological conditions,” the 
report observes. 

Owing to the relatively gradual fallout from the 
stratosphere, the report points out, most of the subse- 
quent radiation is due to two radioactive isotopes of 
slow decay, other fission products already having large- 
ly undergone decay. These two radioactive isotopes are 
caesium 137 and strontium 90. The physical properties 
and chemical behavior of the two differ. 

Caesium 137 is responsible for gonad irradiation from 
fallout. When taken into the body, it is distributed 
more or less evenly throughout the tissues, causing 
uniform irradiation of the whole body. When present 
in surroundings, its penetrating gamma radiations cause 
a similarly uniform irradiation of tissues. 


Strontium 90, on the other hand, instead of traveling 
throughout the whole body, settles in the bones because 
of its chemical resemblance to calcium, the normal 
bone-making element. 

The radiostrontium in bone is also affected by dietary 
habits and by the ratio of the amounts of strontium 90 
to calcium in the diet. At present, this ratio differs in 
various foods. It is higher in brown rice than in white, 
somewhat higher in many vegetables than in milk prod- 
ucts, higher in rain water than in river water and lower 
in sea fish than in fresh-water fish. 

Agricultural conditions may also affect the content of 
strontium 90 in the diet, since the calcium of the soil 
will, within certain limits, influence the ratio of stron- 
tium 90 to calcium in crops. 

More work, the report declares, is needed to under- 
stand the distribution of strontium 90 in the soil, its 
chemical availability to plants and uptake through their 
roots, the behavior under plowing and its leaching 
from the soil by water. 


Biological Effects of Radiation 

The effects of ionizing radiation on living matter are 
extremely complicated, the report explains, and their 
exact mechanisms are still largely unknown because of 
experimental difficulties and the long observation re- 
quired for results. 

“Man may prove to be unusually vulnerable to 
ionizing radiation, including continuous exposure at 
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Fish life in the Columbia River is tested to determine 
amount of radioactivity present in the water. 


low levels, on account of his known sensitivity to radia- 
tion, his long life, and the long interval between con- 
ception and the end of the period of reproduction,” the 
report finds. 

Embryonic cells are especially sensitive to radiation, 
and some evidence suggests that exposure of the foetus 
to small doses of radiation causes leukemia in childhood. 

Irradiation of pregnant mammals has shown that cer- 
tain doses to the foetus during certain stages of its de- 


velopment can cause abnormalities. If these results 
should prove applicable to man, and since they relate 
to the development of the brain, the opinion seems 
justified, the report states, that “even a very small dose 
would be injurious if received during a critical period 
of pregnancy.” 


Children More Sensitive 
Children, the report observes, are more sensitive to 
radiation than adults, although there is little direct evi- 
dence on this point, except for an indication that cancer 
of the thyroid may result from doses which do not have 
the same effect on adults. 
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Children are also more sensitive to bone irradiation. 
The average concentration of strontium 90 in children, 
in whom new bone is continuously being formed, is 
higher than in adults, whose bones were largely formed 
before the environment, and consequently the food 
supply, became contaminated with strontium 90. The 
report adds that the largest deposits of strontium 90 
in bones have been found in children from a few months 
to five years old. 

Effects Cannot Be Prevented 

So far, no chemical treatment has been discovered 
to induce or speed up recovery from radiation damage 
in man. 

Prevention of the effects of radiation is difficult and 
complete protection impossible, because changes caused 
by radiation lead to later damage. “The discovery of 
chemical protectors, although important theoretically, 
has not yet yielded methods which reduce radiation 
damage. At present, effective protection from external 
radiation can be achieved only by adequate shielding 
or by staying at a safe distance from the source,” the 
report declares. 

Recognizable damage, including leucopenia, anemia 
and leukemia, may be caused by total or partial, con- 
tinuous or intermittent irradiation much greater than 
the currently accepted “maximum permissible levels” 
of occupational exposure. Other conditions such as 
cataracts, carcinoma of the thyroid and bone sarcoma 
are known to have resulted from partial high-dose body 
irradiations. 


Life Span Shortening 


The shortening of the life span in small rodents ex- 
posed to large doses of radiation suggests the possibility 
that certain processes may be aggravated by continued, 
low radiation, the report states, adding that a shortening 
of life has also been inferred from a study of the death 
rate in the United States among radiologists compared 
with those of certain groups of medical men. However, 
it points out, United Kingdom studies have failed to 
demonstrate such an effect. 

Exposure of gonads to even the smallest doses of 
ionizing radiation can cause mutant genes which ac- 
cumulate, are transmissible to offspring and are con- 
sidered to be, in general, harmful to the human race, 
the report finds. “As the persons who will be affected 
will belong to future generations, it is important to 
minimize undue exposure of populations to such radia- 
tion and so to safeguard the well-being of those who 
are still unborn,” it says. 

“The committee emphasizes the urgent necessity for 
well-planned investigations which may lead to a better 
understanding of the mechanics of mutation and to the 
eventual possibility of controlling this process. More 
information is needed on the effect of radiation in in- 
ducing mutations in man. Indeed, even the dose re- 
quired to double the normal mutation rate in man is 
not known with any accuracy.” 

“The knowledge that man’s actions can impair his 
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Committee Extension Recommended 


In a report to the General Assembly, Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold recommends that the 
United Nations Scientific Committee on the Effects 
of Atomic Radiation be continued indefinitely 
under broader terms of reference. 

Mr. Hammarskiold's recommendations were 
made in accordance with an Assembly resolution 
adopted last November requesting him, in con- 
sultation with the committee, to study ways to 
strengthen and widen United Nations scientific 
activities relating to the effects of ionizing radia- 
tion on man and his environment. 

“The starting point and firm foundation for 
any such program is clearly the existing commit- 
tee,’ Mr. Hammarskjold said in his report. The 
committee, he pointed out, has become a well- 
balanced scientific instrument for the purposes 
of the General Assembly. 

The committee has sought to assess known 
sources of risk from radiation and to uncover pre- 
viously unknown sources. It has, he added, stimu- 
lated research in this field. “The international col- 
laboration among scientists in the work of the 
committee has contributed to the advancement 
of knowledge about radiobiology, changes in the 
natural levels of radiation and the possible im- 
pact of such changes on the human organism,” 
he observed. In view of this experience and the 
clear need for continuing United Nations work in 
this vital area, he added, “it is my considered view 
that the Scientific Committee on the Effects of 
Atomic Radiation should be prolonged.” 











genetic inheritance and the cumulative effect of ionizing 


radiation in causing such impairment clearly emphasize 
the responsibilities of the present generation,” the re- 
port asserts and observes that, besides increasing the 
incidence of easily discernible disorders, increased 
mutation may affect intelligence or the life span. 

It is possible, the report declares, that continued 
small genetically significant exposures of a population 
may affect not only a correspondingly small number of 
individuals seriously, but also most of its members to 
a correspondingly small extent. While less easy to de- 
tect, this second kind of effect on a population could 
also be serious 

There is urgent need, the committee emphasizes, for 
well-planned research which may lead to a better under- 
standing of the mechanism of mutation and the eventual 
possibility of controlling the process. More information 
is needed on the effect of radiation in inducing muta- 
tions in man. Indeed, even the dose required to double 
the normal mutation rate in man is not known with any 
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accuracy. There is also need for a much closer coopera- 
tion between geneticists and demographers in elucidat- 
ing the complex process of human selection. 

Exposure to ionizing radiation comes mainly from 
natural sources, from medical and industrial procedures 
and from nuclear fallout, the report states. Industrial 
research and medical applications, however, expose 
only part of the population; natural sources and en- 
vironmental sources (fallout) affect the entire popula- 
tion. 

Moreover, the artificial sources in medicine and in- 
dustry are beneficial to mankind and can be controlled, 
while contamination of the environment from nuclear 
tests involves new and largely unknown hazards to 
present and future populations. By their very nature, 
these hazards are beyond the control of the exposed 
persons. 

All steps designed to minimize irradiation of human 
populations, the committee concludes, will act to the 
benefit of human health. Such steps, it states, include 
the avoidance of unnecessary exposure resulting from 
medical, industrial and other procedures for peaceful 
uses on the one hand and the cessation of contamina- 
tion of the environment by explosions of nuclear 
weapons on the other. 

Certain conclusions, the committee points out, emerge 
clearly from the report: 

“Even the smallest amounts of radiation are liable 
to cause deleterious genetic, and perhaps also somatic, 
effects. 

“Both natural radiation and radiation from fallout 
involve the whole world population to a greater or 
lesser extent, whereas only a fraction of the population 
receive medical or occupational exposure. However, 
the irradiation of any groups of people, before and 
during the reproductive age, will contribute genetic 
effects to whole populations in so far as the gonads are 
exposed. 

“Because of the delay with which the somatic effects 
of radiation may appear and with which its genetic 
effects may be manifested, the full extent of the damage 
is not immediately apparent. It is, therefore, important 
to consider the speed with which levels of exposure 
could be altered by human action. 

“It is clear that medical and occupational exposure, 
and the testing of nuclear weapons, can be influenced 
by human action, and that natural radiation and the 
fallout of radioactive material already injected into the 
Stratosphere cannot.” 

Throughout the 228-page report, the committee em- 
phasizes the fact that any present attempt to evaluate 
the effects of sources of radiation to which the world 
population is exposed can be only “tentative estimates 
with wide margins of uncertainty.” 

The fifteen nations represented in the committee 
were: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, France, India, Japan, Mexico, Sweden, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Arab Republic, the United Kingdom and the United 
States. 
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Scientists Agree 


on Nuclear Test-Detection 


Siw scientists from eight countries, including the 
Soviet Union and the United States, have agreed 
that it is feasible to set up a “workable and effective 
control system” for detecting violations of a possible 
agreement on ending nuclear test explosions. 

Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold called the sci- 
entists’ achievement “a signal contribution in making 
an effective dent in the hitherto rather intractable prob- 
lem of disarmament,” in a message transmitted to the 
conference at its final meeting by T. G. Narayanan, his 
special assistant on disarmament. 

The scientists, whose report will be made public after 
final approval by the governments concerned, worked 
out their conclusions during some seven weeks of closed 
meetings at the European office of the United Nations 
at the Palais des Nations in Geneva. The eight nations 
represented were Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, Po- 
land, Romania, the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom 
and the United States. 

After congratulating the scientists on their “solid 
accomplishment,” the Secretary-General said, “A con- 
trolled suspension of nuclear weapons tests represents 
one aspect—and an important aspect—of the disarma- 
ment problem as it is now pending before the United 
Nations.” 

“The whole question of disarmament,” he went on, 
“has been a matter of continuing and increasing con- 
cern to us all. Your successful resolution of questions 
connected with the possibility of detecting violations of 
a possible agreement on the suspension of nuclear tests 
will, I have no doubt, be a signal contribution in making 
an effective dent in the hitherto rather intractable prob- 
lem of disarmament. It will hereafter lie with the gov- 
ernments concerned and the United Nations to follow 
through the opening you have created. I have every 
hope that in due course they will indeed make the 
necessary constructive effort.” 

“Finally, may I again convey to you my sense of 
deep gratification,” Mr. Hammarskjold declared in con- 
clusion, “at your success, which I know has been 
achieved by the patient exercise of mutual good faith, 
willingness of each side to understand the other’s point 
of view, and by an objective and scientific approach to 
the problems that have confronted you. By the manner 
in which you have done your work, and by the results 
you have achieved, you have well served the central 
purpose of the United Nations and its Charter.” 

The conference, stated the final communique, issued 
on August 21, “reached the conclusion that it is tech- 
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nically feasible to set up, with certain capabilities and 
limitations, a workable and effective control system for 
the detection and violations of a possible agreement on 
the world-wide cessation of nuclear weapons tests” and 
that present detection methods made it possible “within 
certain specific limits” to detect and identify nuclear 
explosions. 

The experts recommended setting up a network of 
control posts on the major land masses and oceans of 
the world. They also advocated that the control system 
“should be under the direction of an international con- 
trol organ” which would coordinate its activities and 
ensure that it functioned in such a way as to “satisfy 
the necessary technical requirements.” 

The communique cited four specific detection meth- 
ods on which agreement was reached: collecting sam- 
ples of radioactive debris; recording seismic, accoustic 
and hydro-accoustic waves generated by underground, 
above-ground and underwater explosions; “the radio 
signal method,” to detect electromagnetic radiation 
given off by above-ground explosions; and on-site in- 
spection of unidentified events which might be suspected 
of being nuclear explosions. 

Combined use of the various methods, the experts 
added, “considerably facilitates detection and identifica- 
tion of explosions.” They also pointed out that the effec- 
tiveness of the methods would “increase in the course 
of time, with improvement of measuring techniques and 
with study of the characteristics of natural phenomena 
which cause interference when explosions are detected.” 

Dr. James Brown Fisk, of the United States, and 
Professor Evgeny K. Fedorov, of the Soviet Union, 
both made statements at the last meeting noting the 
spirit of conciliation which had prevailed during the 
conference. 

The results, Dr. Fisk said, will be helpful to govern- 
ments in their further consideration of the question of 
nuclear weapons testing. 

Mr. Fedorov said that his country has already stopped 
testing without waiting for a control system. He be- 
lieved that no country, having once agreed to halt tests, 
would violate its pledge and throw a challenge to the 
whole world. 

Ambassador Pier Spinelli, director of the European 
Office of the United Nations, said that the conference 
had shown the world that international control of nu- 
clear tests is possible and that, in a general sense, man- 
kind could, when it tried, find solutions to its most 
complex problems. 





THIS ISSUE, we begin publication of a series of first-hand accounts by experts of 


IN 
the United Nations Technical Assistance Administration. These experts tell of their 


experiences in out-of-the-way areas which have few visitors from the outside world. 
Their narratives suggest something of the more unconventional side of technical assist- 


ance and of the unfamiliar vistas which it opens up off the beaten track. 
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OFF THE BEATEN TRACK 


technical assistance experts 


describe seldom-visited communities 


“Off the beaten track’”—what does this time-worn 
cliché mean? Our world knows more beaten tracks 
than it ever did. The places which are appropriate to 
this title are still numerous enough, but they are getting 
fewer. Such a phrase belongs to an age before air travel. 
The pioneer trails of a Livingstone, a Stanley, have be- 
come vacation routes for businessmen on safari. Radio 
speaks across frontiers, using scores of languages to 
create a sense of participation in faraway events. It 
brings the political disturbance or threat of trouble in 
one continent through the closed doors of the citizen’s 
home in another. We find it harder than before to 
escape from the consequences of our unknown fellow- 
men’s behavior. 

To speak of remote areas is to betray the limitations 
of our thinking. A place can be remote only in relation 
to the parcel of ground upon which we stand or from 
which our thinking starts. To most of the world’s peo- 
ple, the Far East is near, not far. It is New York and 
Paris that are far away. Nepal can justly be called 
remote by a citizen of London or Chicago, but it is next 
door to India, whose people are nearly twice as 
numerous as those of Great Britain and the United 
States put together. 

The scenes described in these pages by United Na- 
tions technical assistance experts will be unfamiliar to 
most of us. They are off the beaten track today but, as 
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one contributor asks, what can we say of tomorrow? 
These experts find themselves in such places precisely 
because the dimensions of our world are shrinking. 
Man is developing the capacity to think in planetary 
terms. He is acquiring that capacity, however, very late 
in the day and not all men as yet understand that the 
burden, and the hope, of their brother are their own. 
More than eighty countries cooperating in a technical 
assistance program offer a remarkable—and new—ex- 
pression of human solidarity. As these accounts will 
show, the United Nations is reaching out, through it 
experts, into little-visited communities in every con- 
tinent. It is affecting the lives of many people who have 
hitherto lived in physicial and mental isolation. 


The Greatest Problems 


The adjustment to this new view of our world is 
easier for some than for others. Intercontinental air 
pilots and telecommunication engineers already accept 
it as a part of life. They think in terms of more than 
one hemisphere. So do those of us whose work is in the 
“international” world. You lift the telephone at United 
Nations Headquarters to speak to a colleague on the 
next floor, only to learn that he is at a conference in 
Thailand. Yesterday, perhaps, your secretary took off 
across the Atlantic or the Pacific for her home leave. 
However far they go, these colleagues will find evidence 
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of the two greatest problems with which the United 
Nations is called upon to deal. They will see the results 
of man’s violence in settling disputes with his fellowmen 
and they will see his grim struggle to win for himself 
a bearable standard of life and comfort. 

These twin specters of man’s history, violence and 
want, will confront us everywhere. In rarely visited 
spots, the human drama may be played out on a tiny 
scale, but it is no less true to type. One particular 
memory which comes to mind concerns a little ghost 
town, formerly a centre of gold mining. Its tumbledown 
shacks are gradually mouldering away on a shore of 
the great southern ocean. On our arrival there one 
wintry afternoon, a heron, as if offended, left his fishing 
in the estuary, with the leisurely wingbeats of his kind. 
He seemed to be the only living thing. For a moment, 
the silence was almost eerie. Then two ancient, human 
survivors appeared from nowhere, eager to talk to the 
unexpected visitors. 

That recurrent violence in human affairs to which 
the United Nations Charter refers in its Preamble had 
left marks here, too. All the inhabitants who had not 
voluntarily taken their leave were now tenants of very 
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CARNIVAL IN THE HIGH ANDES 
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small homes on a hillside. The identification of each 
could be read on a little wooden cross, though some 
of these were without a name. We were personally in- 
troduced to several of them. This one, they told us, 
died sixty years ago in a tavern. “The wrong card 
turned up.” That one, too, met his death at gun point, 
because of a clumsily spilt drink. . . . Conflict and vio- 
lence were to be the subject of an address we had been 
invited to give not far away, but was not the ghost town 
more vivid testimony than our pale historical allusions? 
It had resolved its tensions by the simple expedient 
of dying. 

The two ancient inhabitants did not need us to tell 
them that mistrust and violence are self-defeating. 
“Peace!” observed the senior of the two. “Why don’t 
we find it before they put us in a box?” He replaced the 
cork in a bottle of Madeira, brought out for the oc- 
casion of our visit. “Will you be coming back?” asked 
the other. We said it was very unlikely, and they waved 
to us in the half light. 

Snowflakes were beginning to settle noiselessly on the 
unfinished roofs, beside a desolate and resounding sea. 





One of the difficulties with which many of the In- 
dians living in Bolivia’s High Andes have to contend 
is a chronic shortage of water. Without a steady sup- 
ply of safe water for drinking and other purposes, they 
are condemned to a permanently low and precarious 
standard of living. When the United Nations sent me 
to Bolivia at the request of the Government, it was to 
help in locating underground water in the Andes which 
could become a source of supply for the impoverished 
Indian residents. This task took me into many unfre- 
quented spots on the Altiplano, and I was fortunate 
enough to discover water in a number of different 
places. As a result, a hydrological service is being de- 
veloped by the Bolivian authorities to survey the coun- 
try’s water resources on a much larger scale. Most of 
my time on this United Nations assignment has seen 
me too busy to do anything but concentrate on the job 
in hand. Day in, day out, there has been more to do 
than one could find the hours for. It has not, however, 
been all work... . 

Carnival time in Bolivia, as in other Latin American 
countries, is a time of gaiety, happiness and festive 
dances. For nearly a week no one attends much to the 
routine affairs of life; the carnival spirit is sovereign 
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everywhere. Water fights and folk dances take place in 
the streets, there are parades and fireworks, and the 
plazas are vibrant with swarming, colorful, pleasure- 
seeking crowds. Bands of young people, each with its 
small dance orchestra, make merry in the streets and 
homes. 

Thus was carnival being celebrated when I was in 
Cochabamba, Bolivia, the “city of eternal spring,” yet 
this was a time of sadness for my friend, Hernan Fer- 
nandez. Hernan was in mourning for his mother, who 
had recently lost her life in an airplane crash near 
Cochabamba, in which eighteen other persons, mostly 
mining engineers from the Oruru district, had also been 
killed. One day, quite by accident, she had discovered 
that her isolated and unmanageable farm in the high 
sierras contained rich veins of lead ore. She had cut 
her knee on jagged rocks, but the cut was nearly for- 
gotten in the surprising discovery that the protruding 
rocks were obviously lead ore. This incident led to the 
opening up of several small, handworked lead mines 
on the property. After his mother’s death Hernan deter- 
mined to see if the mines could be made profitable with 
the use of modern coring equipment and air drills 
where before only picks, shovels and wheelbarrows 
had been used. 
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Life for the Indians of the Altiplano 


is a perpetual struggle within sight of the unmelting snows. 


Hernan had asked me to spend carnival visiting these 
mines in the remote and inaccessible regions around the 
town of Independencia, and to make an evaluation of 
the ore they still contained. The idea appealed to me, 
because I welcomed a chance to see more of the remote 
parts of the Andes and perhaps something more of 
Quechua Indian culture in the “high country.” 

After loading my jeep with a 200-liter drum of extra 
gasoline, bedrolls, canned food, clothes, pick and 
shovel, surveying equipment and water jugs, there was 
barely room for Hernan and me. However, the excess 
weight gave a smoother ride on the rough mountain 
roads ahead. As we left Cochabamba at dawn and 
traveled to the other end of the valley to Quillocolla, 
before starting the high climb through the Cordillera 
Real, we passed many ancient trucks jammed with 
hundreds of Indians being driven to Cochabamba for 
the carnival festivities. Our climb was to take us from 
the 8,600-foot elevation of the Cochabamba Valley to 
altitudes of nearly 17,000 feet before we reached our 
goal of Independencia. With our jeep sputtering for lack 
of oxygen, we eventually came to a point where, look- 
ing across the canyon of the Rio Chala, we could see 
in the distance faint scars on the bare escarpment of 
the mountain peak. Here the fatal plane had crashed, 
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taking the lives of so many mining engineers, managers 
and owners on their tour of Bolivian mining districts. 
We paused for a moment, but did not try to put our 
thoughts into words. 


In the Dark and the Rain 


Night came on and darkness settled rapidly, as is 
usual in this high and lonely area. Clouds had gathered, 
and’ before long the rain came in gusty torrents, 
tumbling upon us from all sides, rushing down the 
steep slopes. The road we were .now travelling was 
seldom used; as it wound around the sides of the 
mountains, it attained elevations of over 16,000 feet, 
and of all the roads I’ve travelled in the Andes, this 
was indeed the most hazardous. About two o’clock 
in the morning we hit a section which it would have 
been sheer suicide to try to pass in the dark and the 
rain. So, in true Bolivian fashion, Hernan in the jeep 
and me on the ground, we tried to get some sleep. 
Before light the next morning we were on our way 
again 

When the sun rose, it revealed mountain scenery 
such as I had never dreamed of. Snow peak beyond 
snow peak looked blindingly white in air so pure that 
the mountains might have been newly made that morn- 
ing. Yet in this world reaching for the skies there were 
men and women whose lives were a long struggle with 
a harsh, unfriendly soil. I was particularly interested 
to see the Quechua Indians in their own surroundings. 
They live here in mud huts scattered over the moun- 
tains in a random pattern which suggested that they had 
given no thought to the ruggedness of the terrain. But, 


Bolivia is a tin producing country; these miners work 
in the Andes 15,000 feet above sea level. 
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of course, this is not a problem to them. These Indians, 
who do not use the wheel, have no carts, no tractors; 
they live in simple, but effective, harmony with their 
natural surroundings. Everything is carried on the backs 
of women—or donkeys—and, since time is of sec- 
ondary importance, no slope is impassable to them. I 
could see them making brave agricultural use of the 
most unpromising plots of rock-enclosed land. Slopes 
too steep for walking or even standing upright were 
somehow made to grow a little food with the help of 
oxen and a wooden plow. 

I passed many of the Quechua women, dressed in 
their colorful woolens, spinning as they walked, using 
a short stick with a hook on one end from which dan- 
gles, a foot or two below, a ball or hunk of wool 
(which may be from the sheep, the alpaca, the vicufia 
or the llama). The stick is turned with a twist of the 
fingers, and in this way yarn is spun by the hour as they 
walk through the mountains or watch the grazing herds 
of sheep or llamas. The yarn is dyed with natural vege- 
table dyes and beautiful woolen cloth is woven on 
crude homemade looms. 

Whenever we stopped for a minute I would hear, 
nearby or far off in the hills, the characteristic music 
of the mountain Indians, flutes and drums, the flutes 
carrying the tune in a high, wailing, plaintive key, whlie 
the drums keep the rythmic underbeat. 

Later, we heard much more of this music in the 
villages. Festivals and religion have been practically 
the only areas in which the Spanish have made inroads 
into the Quechua culture since the time of the Incas, 
and even there the Indian has drawn so much of his 


This father and daughter are preparing Chuno, a potato 
mash popular in the high Andes. 
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own into them that the festivals and religious ideas are 
often unrecognizable to the Catholic Spanish. The 
dances we saw consisted of simple, shuffling steps done 
to patterns not dissimilar to many western folk dances, 
accompanied by drums and flutes, with the dancers 
chanting and wailing in high, child-like voices. Some- 
times this music sounds haunting and sad and then, 
in a moment, it becomes lively and contagious in its 
gaiety. 

We did eventually arrive in Independencia, about 
noon the day after our departure, and we sought out 
the only hotel. Its two rooms were occupied. The old 
Indian woman led us to a storeroom, which she cleaned 
out for us. We spread our blankets and bedrolls on the 
worn, red-brick floor, as so many other weary travelers 
had no doubt done before us. 


Mapping the Mines 

Early next morning, after the usual Bolivian break- 
fast of black coffee and bread, we started up the rug- 
ged mountain trail astride brown and black horses and 
with two guides hiking alongside. Four more hours of 
climbing brought us to the old hacienda of Hernan’s 
parents, situated high on a shoulder of mountain with 
a beautiful, deep green valley below it. The hacienda 
was in the old Spanish colonial style, surrounded by 
worn-out orchards and extensive grounds. Tall eucalyptus 
trees stood like sentinels in front of the main building. 
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Rice is the principal food item at this Indian market. 
Milk, fruit and vegetables are rare commodities. 


A few Indian caretakers were living in mud huts at the 
back of the patio, baking bread in mud ovens. 

Hernan and I visited four or five lead mines within 
a few miles of the hacienda. We stayed there a few 
days making a reconnaissance map of the mine hold- 
ings. The local Indian tradition demanded that we 
chew coca leaves and spit the juice into each mine 
entrance before coming in ourselves. 

Nearly every adult Indian of the Andes chews the 
leaf of the plant from which cocaine is extracted. It is 
true that the coca chewer is often in a state approach- 
ing stupor, and it is evident that the brain must be 
dulled by this habit, yet some students of the Andean 
Indians are inclined to think that, without the coca leaf, 
they would not have been able to withstand the long 
hours of toil they have to endure to exist at all with 
their primitive implements, nor could they have so well 
withstood the bitter cold of the upper highlands on their 
meagre and inadequate diet. For their survival under 
these awe-inspiring conditions, perhaps some thanks 
must be given to the coca leaf, their daily friend and 
companion. Efforts, however, are being made by the 
authorities to discourage this practice. Government 
plans to raise the living standards of the Andean In- 
dian by technical assistance and by removing whole 
communities down to fertile soil at a lower altitude 
should give these mountain people for the first time 
for centuries a new aim in life. 





We left the hacienda for Independencia late on the 
third afternoon, hoping that the full moon would light 
us on our way down the steep mountainside. To our 
dismay, the skies clouded over, and the darkness in the 
mountains became so impenetrable that it was impos- 
sible to ride our horses any longer. Fortunately, our 
guides had brought a miner’s acetylene lamp and, 
leading our horses, we picked our way down the rocky 
trails. Occasionally in this vast solitude we could catch 
the faint sounds of drum and flute and the curious, 
plaintive wailing of Indian revelries. Now and again, 
the outlines of mud huts and moving shadows of people 
stood out against a background of bonfires. I was 


beginning to get a “feeling” for the life of these isolated 


mountain people. The very silence seemed to hint at 
some elusive secret which, with a little more under- 


standing, I might share. 


1 Light on the Trail 


As we picked our way carefully downhill, we saw a 
strange, glowing light which appeared to be dancing 
down the mountain toward us, bobbing up and down 
among the trees. It seemed to be moving rapidly a few 
feet above the ground and there was no way of relating 
it to anything we had seen before. Then there burst 
upon us a barefooted Quechua woman, running as if 
for her life with a wide clay bowl full of red-hot coals. 
How she managed to move so fast on that dark, rocky 
trail I will never understand. She shouted something to us 
in the explosive Quechua language and ran on without 
pause. Five minutes later, we encountered this woman 
again beside the trail. Three other women with red-hot 
coals were crouching beside her. I thought it must be 
some kind of ritual in connection with carnival festivi- 
ties, and we stopped to watch what was going on. Then, 
in the glow of the embers, I noticed the tenseness of 
their bronze faces. They were holding the inert form 
of a man, a young, strong-featured Indian. Although 
he was apparently alive, he seemed to be unconscious. 

The women raised him partially and made a small 
canopy over his head with a heavy woolen blanket. 
Under this and close to his face, they were passing the 
hot embers with their acrid, poisonous fumes, and some 
holy incense. He did not respond to these efforts to 
revive him, and I was shocked at the sight of this help- 
less man being asphyxiated by the ignorance of three 
well-intentioned women. Hernan told them they would 
kill the man if they persisted. He checked the sick 
man’s pulse and told the women the best thing for 
him was rest and fresh air. Fumes from the glowing 
embers would assuredly soon kill him. The women 
seemed to understand and consented to discontinue 
their “treatment,” so we went on down the trail. Look- 
ing over our shoulders, we saw that they had only waited 
for our backs to be turned. Once more crowded around 
the sick man, they had started the asphyxiation process 
again in their frenzied attempts to rouse him. 

This incident disturbed my previous feeling that | 
had come close to the Indians and their strange way of 
life. I could not but reflect how alien one culture can 
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be to another and how difficult it is to make any effec- 
tive and permanent bridge between the two. This young 
man’s probable death to me seemed a terrible waste 
due to ignorance. Yet, I was not looking at it from the 
viewpoint of the Quechua Indians, to whom it would 
be a tragic event indeed, yet one which in their eyes 
could not have been avoided. And could they not, per- 
haps, have laid a similar judgment upon Hernan for 
allowing his mother to travel in an airplane that brought 
her and eighteen others to their violent death in these 
very mountains? I was glad when we finally reached Inde- 
pendencia and I could dismiss from my mind these 
dismal thoughts brought on by the mystery and silence 
of the high mountain trails. 

My memory of carnival time in the High Andes is 
thus something compounded of very bright and very 
sombre colors. I remember wild music, dancing, bon- 
fires, and—unexpected, sudden, ominous—the menace 
of death. Overlooking this tragi-comedy, generation 
after generation, tower the silent snow peaks. One has 
the impression that they are brooding over the frailty 
of human life. If they have reached any conclusions, 
they keep the secret to themselves. 


GATEWAY to the ANTARCTIC 
By J. BASIL M. MASON 


Fuel and Power Engineer 


Many of us remember Patagonia from our school- 
books as almost a symbol of the faraway land. It lies in 
the State of Santa Cruz, the most southerly section of 
Argentina, which runs down to the storm-tossed Straits 
of Magellan. Beyond that, the whale and the albatross 
are sole lords of an ocean that seems bent on destroying 
man and all his works. Patagonia is indeed a wild land, 
barren except for its plains of brown grass across which 
hundreds of thousands of sheep roam in search of a 
sparse living. It is a land of snow and black basalt rock, 
breaking the monotony of the plain, on which huge 
haciendas are dotted with the lonely houses of their 
owners. It is a land of great birds of prey, where you 
may surmise the presence of a dying sheep from the 
vultures wheeling in the air. The disdainful ostrich 
pauses for a moment to observe you with an unwelcom- 
ing stare. It is a land of bitter cold, a land of chilling 
and perpetual loneliness for the few men whose lot is 
cast there. I shall never forget the great, booming 
winds or the sense of exposure under those menacing 
snow clouds. 

Despite these forbidding conditions, I spent some 
fascinating days in Patagonia, a part of the world I had 
never had the slightest expectation of visiting. I went 
there from my home in England during a United Na- 
tions mission. On that assignment, I had travelled to 
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Argentina to advise the authorities on the utilization of 
thermal energy. My terms of reference as a United Na- 
tions expert were to study the thermal utilization of all 
types of fuel, whether produced in Argentina or im- 
ported, and I was expected to advise on how such fuel 
could be more efficiently consumed, from the technical 
point of view and also with a view to saving money. 


In practice, a technical assistance mission like mine 
is as varied and difficult to capture in words as the 
shifting rainbow, which is never the same from one step 
to another. My job was concerned with heat and power, 
and these enter in some way into the manufacture of 
every article, from the contents of a lady’s handbag to 
the bricks of a blast furnace—which itself contains many 
tons of iron drawn from the ore by heat. Modern civili- 
zation requires more and more articles manufactured 
with the help of heat. To make such articles we require 
large machines run by electric power. Power, too, plays 
an ever more important part in our lives. Take the 
modern house in an industrially developed country. Its 
electrical gadgets are constantly growing in variety and 
number. The radio, the television, the vacuum cleaner, 
the washing-machine, the electric iron, the mixer, the 
toaster, all require a constant flow of energy. The 
plants which produce this energy depend upon fuels 
such as coal, oil and gas, a list which will soon include 
uranium and other radioactive materials. Since the 
demand for these fuels is constantly increasing, it is very 
important that we should use as little of them as pos- 
sible to generate each unit of electricity and, in turn, 
that the minimum number of units of electricity should 
be expended in manufacturing processes. This is where 
our growing knowledge of heat and power is constantly 
helping us to improve our industrial efficiency and to 
conserve as much energy as we can. 

The need for such economy holds good all over the 
world, but especially so in a country like Argentina, 
which imports large quantities of fuel that have to be 
paid for in foreign currency and whose fuel and power 
requirements are likely to increase many times in the 
coming years. As a United Nations technical assistance 
expert, I had to try and help Argentine engineers to 
obtain the greatest possible use from each unit of fuel. 
I had to try and find ways to make present manufactur- 
ing processes, thermally speaking, more efficient and 
to help plan the factories of the future in such a way 
that they will burn up less fuel. I also had to try and 
advise on ways by which low-grade fuels available in 
Argentina could be used as a substitute for costly im- 
ported ones. Another of my tasks was to help in train- 
ing both management and personnel to look at all these 
problems in a new way, in fact to become “fuel con- 
scious.” 


Work in Endless Variety 


This United Nations assignment brought me a never- 
ending variety of jobs. Among the products of factories 
which I visited were cement, soap, glass, bricks, iron 
and steel, wine and jam, all of which use heat and 
power in one form or another. On the oilfields the 
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emphasis was on the obtaining of the maximum quantity 
of saleable oil with the minimum internal consumption 
of fuels. At the Rio Turbio coal mine, I was called 
upon to examine conditions both on the surface and 
underground. My job description had told me that my 
work “should not be performed solely by the study of 
statistical evidence, but by practical experience in the 
field.” I had plenty of such practical experience. It was 
my visit to Rio Turbio in Patagonia which took me 
nearly to the tip of the South American continent and 
gave me the experience of living in a most unusual 
community “at the world’s end.” 

I think I must be one of very few outsiders who have 
had the privilege of sharing in the life of this little 
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A typical scene on one of Patagonia’s sheepfarms. 


town. It lies only three miles from the Chilean frontier 
and is separated from that country by the Andes, 
which here lose their towering height as they prepare 
to sink into the great southern sea. The settlement owes 
its origin to a shipwreck in the year 1865, which 
brought to Patagonia a number of Welsh coal miners 
and their families, who had set out from Wales to seek 
a new life overseas. After wintering precariously in 
caves, the survivors undertook a difficult trek west- 
wards. By the time they reached the shelter of the 
foothills adjacent to the freezing Andean valley where I 
stayed, many more had perished on the way. 

The descendants of these intrepid Welsh miners 
would be surprised to see the development which has 
come to their tiny community. In 1887, rich deposits 
of coal were discovered in a nearby hillside and today 
representatives of no less than twenty-two nations are 
working here harmoniously side by side. This region 
contains the only coal formation of any magnitude yet 
discovered in Argentina, perhaps four hundred million 
tons. The problem has been how to make the output 
of coal expand toward meeting Argentina’s growing 
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needs, transportation over the 1,600 miles to Buenos 
Aires being not the least of the difficulties facing the 
industry 

However, I would say that the human problems of 
providing for a decent life in these sub-antarctic condi- 
tions overshadow even the great technical difficulties 
confronting the engineers. The nearest town is the port 
of Rio Gallegos, to which the coal is carried by a light 
railway, but to do the same journey, the human resi- 
dents have to travel two hundred miles along a dirt 
road—and what a road! 

I was impressed by the efforts that had been made to 
render life more pleasant in this remote and chilly 
outpost. The houses are now of brick and concrete, 
carefully designed for protection against the rigorous 
winter. The separate houses belong to married couples, 
while the single men, who make up most of the popula- 
tion, usually live in hostels, with four to a room. Most 
of the people eat in dining halls, where excellent food 
can be obtained at very low prices. The cost of three 
meals per day is roughly 35 U.S. cents, or in English 
money 2 ‘6d. The community has its own ranch and 
abattoir; all profits from the sale of wool and hides go 
into the communal food and entertainment funds. There 
are four doctors, a modern hospital of fifty beds, a 
dentist and dental mechanic. 

The village contains a large store run by the state 


and several privately owned shops. Primary and sec- 
ondary schools are provided for the children, as well 
as classes for adults in languages, sewing, cooking and 
the like. There is a little church served by a priest from 
the Basque country. At the bakery, an extra hand had 
just been engaged and the local children were looking 
forward to cakes and pastries as well as bread. For 
entertainment, a cinema seating five hundred people 
has very low admission charges, while outdoor sports 
include riding, hockey, football and ice-skating on a 
flooded rink. 

The residents of this miniature United Nations at the 
world’s end all keep in touch with events by radio, and 
I found them healthy and happy. Their interests are 
varied, and their homes tidy and clean. I am sure that 
to keep up this standard of living in such a climate 
must mean a continual fight, an effort that never relaxes, 
but the achievement is very impressive. Many of these 
people have known poverty, and even hunger, in vari- 
ous countries, but many of them now own steadily 
mounting savings in the local bank. My brief stay 
among them was an inspiration to me. It is also very 
gratifying to think that one’s professional experience, 
gathered so far away, may contribute something to the 
solution of their problems, and may help to secure a 
still better life for these next-door neighbors of the 
Antarctic. 


TOWN PLANNING IN THE JUNGLE 


formerly Resident Representative 


By 


MIGUEL ALBORNOZ 


of the United Nations Technical Assistance Board, Paraguay 


An office can be a quieter place than a jungle. The 
telephone is not always ringing and sometimes even 
the stuttering typewriter holds its tongue. In such a 
jungle as the one I have come to know in Paraguay, 
one is never really alone. The silence of the deep forest 
is continually broken by evidence of a teeming, if large- 
ly invisible, life. Suddenly, from one green corner comes 
a burst of high laughter, but there is no sign of the bird 
that laughs, and no hint as to the identity of the humor- 
ist whose jest seems to have been so much appreciated. 
From over your head comes what sounds like a shrill 
singing of birds. You look up and, as often as not, the 
“birds” turn out to be a troop of excited monkeys, 
swingings by the creepers from tree to tree, like acro- 
bats on a trapeze. You lean toward what looks like a 
great butterfly, only to find an exotic flower. Then, 
reaching toward a supposed orchid, you are nonplussed 
when it separates itself from the stem of the plant and 
wings its way clumsily into the green twilight. 

There is something overwhelming about the exuber- 
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ance of life in a South American jungle. The variety 
of birds is said to be greater here than in any other 
place in the world. Deer cross the shaded path of the 
jeep and the pretty pheasants at times become a plague. 
“It is not the arid zones which worry us,” a Paraguayan 
friend told me once. “We don’t have any. It’s the 
fertile zones. You see, a crack in the pavement of a 
road may give way to a palm tree. At any time, a lamp 
post may begin sprouting orchids. This in terms of 
road conservation, for instance, means a loss of millions 
of guaranies to our economy.” One can hardly begin to 
describe the dense wall of vegetation—palm trees linked 
by a tangle of rope—like creepers, wild rubber, and 
unbelievable quantities of timber trees—mahogany, 
cedar, lapacho, quebracho, curupay and urundey. And 
everywhere among them grows the mate or Paraguayan 
tea. The earth itself is red and the Paraguayans say it 
has been waiting since the third day of creation to be 
cultivated by Adam’s descendants and put to use. 
During my residence in Paraguay as the representa- 
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This new highway will run 300 miles through the jungle 
to link Asuncion with Brazil. 


tive of the Technical Assistance Board, I took a special 
interest in the jungle area, which borders on Brazil and 
Argentina, not only because it is the source of logs and 
lumber and quebracho extract, which constitute most of 
Paraguay’s exports, but because it seems destined to 
play a very important part in the economic future of 
Paraguay. The Paraguayan frontier with Argentina and 
Brazil is marked here by the River Parana and a great 
program is now under way for the planning of land 
settlements, roads, ports and villages. In this process, 
an interesting part is being played by United Nations 


In the jungle, Paraguay’s Minister of the Interior, Dr. 
E. Isfran, discusses plans with the author and colleagues. 
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experts. The Government has called in two of these, 
architects and town planners, from Peru to help in 
replanning Paraguay’s sixteenth-century capital city, 
and one of these United Nations experts is helping to 
lay out some of the new ports and settlements on the 
River Parana. An FAO expert is advising on agricultural 
and economic aspects of land settlement and on rural 
credit in the development plan. 

I myself had an opportunity to visit this area with a 
member of the Paraguayan Cabinet. The first road is 
being opened here from Asuncién to the River Parana. 
We toured the area on foot, by jeep and by boat and 
later the members of the party sat in a circle comment- 
ing on the day’s events, while the bombilla of mate 
leaves with boiling water was passed around and we 
sipped the bitter drink. The local bombachas, or gaucho 
pants, do not allow mosquito stings to reach one’s skin 

a blessing in any tropical climate. The Paraguayans 
were obviously amused by my newcomer’s mistakes. I 
was fascinated by the sight of thousands of precious 
logs bottlenecked in the big Acaray Falls, and when I 
tried a shot with my camera, they shouted to me to 
move back. I had approached too close to the edge of 
a bank which, as I later saw for myself, had been 
wholly undermined by the turbulent water. 

We subsequently met a group of Herculean young 
woodcutters in the jungle and they were asked in 
Guarani to show me how to cut down a tree. Not one 
stroke missed and the tree fell gracefully in the ex- 
pected direction, as if by command. I confess I laughed 
when another tree didn’t actually fall, but just jumped 
to the ground and continued to stand upright there, as 
the surrounding vegetation was too dense to release it 
from the lianas tying one tree to the others. Quite 
casually, the boy with the axe passed it to me as an 
“invitation to dance,” so I had to do my best. Of course, 
a much slenderer tree was my selected victim, but it 
took me an inflated number of strokes to lay it low. 
But the outstanding event of that day was the success- 
ful piloting by the Cabinet Minister of the one-engine 
plane in which we had flown from the capital. It was, 
however, almost matched by the garrison chief of the 


river outpost when he succeeded in clearing the cows 
from the grass strip for our landing. 


A River and a Road 


The Parana River is one of the great waterways of 
the world. It is as long as the Mississippi and has an 
annual flow no less than five times that of the Nile. The 
jungle is being cleared in a patch sixty yards wide to 
carry a first-class highway, which will link the capital 
on the Paraguay River with the Parana area, thus bring- 
ing new life to the central cattle region. To cross the 
Parana, the new road will be carried over an interna- 
tional bridge about 500 yards long and 270 yards high, 
an arch which will be the highest concrete structure of 
its kind in the world and which will join the new high- 
way to a Brazilian road running to Paranagua on the 
Atlantic. This will be a step of the greatest importance 
for Paraguay’s economic development, as it will offer 
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the country for the first time in four hundred years 
direct access to a free port on the Atlantic coast. Para- 
guay has always suffered from the disadvantages of 
being a landlocked country, whose access to the sea 
depends on its rivers. 

This whole region, as is well known, was first visited 
by Europeans because of its tremendous potential 
wealth. The very foundation of Paraguay’s capital, 
Asuncion, was a result of searching for the vast gold 
and silver resources of Upper Peru, for which many of 
the old Spanish adventurers braved unknown perils in 
the sixteenth century. Great names have come down 
from these distant days of pioneering and discovery. 
The Paraguayan schoolboy hears stories of Diego 
Martinez de Irala, Juan de Ayolas, Juan de Salazar and 
of Nuflo de Chavez, the founder of Santa Cruz in 
Bolivia and the first to introduce livestock in the area. 
Following the example he set, there are now more 
than three million head of cattle in the pasture region 
of Paraguay’s Chaco—a region where oil companies 
are now building roads to begin their search, where 
a revolver costs as much as eighteen cows and where 
a wire fence costs more than the land it encloses, but 
that is another story... . 

The contrast is very marked between these open 
Paraguayan pastures west of the Paraguay River and 
the dense jungle area along the Parana, where help is 
being given in planning new towns by the United Na- 
tions technical assistance program. Brazil and Paraguay 
have signed a number of agreements on this area and 
the first results will shortly be seen. Another free port 
is to be established at Concepcién on the River Para- 
guay. This will handle trade to and from Brazil. Plans 
are also in hand to use the vast resources of the Rivers 
Acaray and Monday to produce electricity and indus- 
trial power badly needed by both countries. One of the 
United Nations experts is concerned with a project to 
improve inland navigation facilities on the vast network 
of rivers, and his colleagues include members of four- 
teen nationalities, each with his own special contribu- 
tion to make. 

When I visited the Parana jungle and looked across 
the site of the new port, one had to imagine future 
developments with the eye of vision and faith. In 
years to come this new port, from which the interna- 
tional bridge over the Parana River is to start, will be 
the eastern gateway of Paraguay. Not only will great 
shipments of timber, meat, hides and other goods go 
downstream to earn Paraguay some badly needed hard 
currency, but more and more foreign tourists are likely 
to take advantage of air travel to visit a country which 
has great, but almost unknown, attractions for them. I 
saw, for example, the Iguazi Falls (Guarani Indian for 
Great Water), which are mightier than Niagara. There 
are no less than 275 cascades and rapids, the biggest 
of which extends for over a mile of the river’s length 
between Brazil and Argentina. Fishing is another local 
attraction. If you are prepared to put up a two-hour 
fight, you may land a dorado weighing twenty-five 
kilos or so. For the less strenuous fisherman, an ade- 
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quate meal can be cooked from a surubi, which may 
weigh fifty kilos, but is less exciting—and less ex- 
hausting—to handle. 

In the loneliest stretches of this Parana jungle, I 
found myself thinking how travelers of the fairly near 
future may take a holiday here from New York, London 
or Paris with as little planning as they might now need 
to set out for Florida or Monte Carlo. Already, the 
United Nations experts who came in from Peru to help 
in the development process flew in a few hours from 
Lima over wild country which took the first Spanish 
explorers months, and even years, to traverse, if they 
succeeded in overcoming its manifold dangers. The 
Paraguayan authorities are already discussing, not only 
how to plan and establish a new city in the jungle for 
daring Paraguayans who are eager to undertake land 
development tasks, but also how to provide hotel ac- 
commodation for the expected visitors of our air-con- 
scious century. The first modern hotel to be built in 
Asuncién has already been financed, and the city’s 
water and sanitation system is being modernized. The 
expansion of Asuncién’s airport is another means by 
which the geographical isolation of the country is be- 
ing broken down. Asuncién, as the nerve center of all 
this trend of progress, is destined to become a cross- 
roads for the entire South American continent, since 
it lies at almost the same distance from Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo, Santiago, La Paz, Sao Paulo and Brasilia, 
the new capital of Brazil. The jungle where new Para- 
guayan cities are to be built lies, indeed, off the beaten 
track today, but who can say the same of tomorrow? 





A VISIT IN THE RAIN 


By STEFAN H. ROBOCK 


Economic Adviser 


My United Nations assignment as an economic ad- 
viser took me to Brazil, where I was asked to help 
the Brazilian economists who were planning the devel- 
opment of Brazil’s Northeast. For this purpose, I 
worked closely with the so-called Bank of the North- 
east, an organization which is bound to play a very 
great part in the economic development of this area. 
Our task, in simplified terms, was to advise on survey- 
ing the various resources of the Northeast and on mak- 
ing the best economic use of them for the benefit of 
the people. 

The Northeast comprises one sixth of Brazil’s vast 
area and contains nearly a third of the country’s popu- 
lation. Because it lags seriously behind the rest of the 
country in education, health and income, it constitutes 
a major problem for the future of Brazil. The gap be- 
tween this region and Brazil as a whole has shown 
an ominous tendency to widen. From 1947 to 1956 
Brazil’s national income increased more than five times 
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(without allowing for inflation), but not one of the 
Northeastern states increased its income as much as 
this national average and the Northeast’s share of 
Brazil’s income declined in the years following the 
Second World War from 15.6 per cent to 13.5 per 
cent. The improvement in health which is being re- 
corded in many parts of Brazil has occurred only in 
one or two cities in the Northeast. Illiteracy fell from 
67 per cent to 52 per cent in Brazil as a whole during 
the 1940’s, but in the Northeast only from 73 per cent 
to 70 per cent. The situation in Northeastern Brazil is 
not unlike that which prevailed in the Southeastern 
United States when the Tennessee Valley Authority was 
created, or that prevailing in southern Italy when the 
Cassa per il Mezzogiorno was established. These two 
examples have been carefully studied by the Brazilian 
planners of development in their own Northeast. 
This is not the place to attempt a detailed account 
of the problems facing those planners, or of the help 
which technical assistance has been able to bring. The 
main tasks include surveying existing resources in 
water, minerals, agricultural potentialities, transporta- 
tion, power, industry and manpower. Then, if these re- 
sources are to be properly used, the region will need 
economists, administrators, financial experts, hydro- 
geologists, mineral geologists, agriculturists, transporta- 
tion experts, specialists in manpower problems and ex- 
perts in assessing and in demonstrating the best use 
of water and land resources available in a given area. 
As I pointed out in my final report when my United 
Nations mission was completed, the objective must be 
that of creating a planning process, rather than just 
preparing a blueprint. In practice, this means the crea- 
tion of regional institutions, or the strengthening of 
institutions already existing, so that they will be able 
to plan regional progress in the light of long-range 
needs, and then carry those programs out. The Bank 
of the Northeast is one of the principal agencies con- 
cerned, but there are a number of others. All of them 
will require bigger trained staffs then they have at 
present and this, in turn, will demand a far-reaching 
educational program. The people themselves must be 
made conscious of these needs and their support must 
be won. This education of the citizens is fundamental 
to success and I was particularly encouraged to find, 
in the remostest areas of the Northeast, that there are 
many citizens, living very far from Brazil’s great cities, 
who are showing just the initiative and resourcefulness 
which this developing region will need in its inhabitants. 


An Immense Potential 


I shall long remember my first extensive trip into 
the interior of the Northeast. Our training program was 
operating pretty well and we had done enough eco- 
nomic research on the Northeast to make a field trip 
into the area profitable. The head of the economics 
staff of the Bank of the Northeast, who was my Brazil- 
ian “counterpart,” and I decided to improve our edu- 
cation by travelling in the region for ten days. 

The vast size of Brazil—a country larger than the 
United States or Australia and nearly as large as Eur- 
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ope—can be appreciated only by actually having to 
get from one part of it to a distant region. Our first 
stage on this journey was an air trip of almost two 
thousand miles, about the distance from New York to 
Salt Lake City or from London to Stalingrad. This 
took us to Fortaleza in the state of Ceara but, when 
we reached Fortaleza, we still had another thousand 
miles to complete by car on our investigation of the 
interior. The vast extent and immense potential re- 
sources of Brazil stagger the imagination. It is hard to 
picture what this country may have become when 
another century has passed. Our traditional thinking 
about the distribution of the world’s wealth, population 
and power will undergo profound changes when a vast 
country like this really gets into its economic and 
industrial stride. 

Our trip took us close to the equator, from some 3 
degrees south of it at Fortaleza to about 8 degrees 
south at the furthest point. This geographical fact 
had let me to expect a much denser vegetation than the 
region actually supports. As I learned on this trip, 
the great jungles lie much further north. The interior 
of Northeastern Brazil has, in fact, few trees and con- 
sists mainly of open, flat country with a few plateaus 
rising about a thousand feet above the plain. The new 
dirt roads are unbelievably good and, by staying on 
them, we were able to make very good time, although 
only a jeep could negotiate the country off these roads 
with much prospect of success. 

The area through which we travelled was in the 
heart of the so-called Sertao, a tremendous expanse that 
suffers from periodic droughts of great intensity. These 
droughts have created intense misery and hardship 
among the people of the area and have caused sudden 
and dramatic migrations of hopeless communities to 
the easier conditions of southern Brazil. Just before our 
visit, the region had experienced two moderately dry 
years and two years of very serious drought. Prior to 
our arrival, there had been no winter rains and the 
water situation was getting desperate again. Our whole 
trip to the interior was colored by the all-important 
topic of rain. Rain was in every conversation. Anxious 
eyes scanned the brazen skies for rain. Weather fore- 
casts by radio were listened to as eagerly as, in some 
other countries, the racing results. The Governor of 
Ceara was sending hourly telegrams to the governors 
of neighboring states asking them if they had any rea- 
son to think that rain was on the way. A fear was 
growing that another terrible year of drought would 
pass over the Northeast, scorching it like a fire, and 
leaving in its wake desolate farms and broken inhabi- 
tants. 

And then, on our first day in Fortaleza, the rains 
came. . . . It was an experience that no visitor could 
forget. Throughout the entire period of our trip in 
the parched Northeast, it rained, rained, rained. Off 
and on, from daybreak to dusk and through the hot 
nights, the rain hissed and pattered and drummed 
and splashed. We drove through rain, we walked 
through rain, we watched the scenery through rain, 
we ate our meals in rain, we even got soaked by the 
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A scene on the beach at Fortaleza. 


rain as we lay in bed under leaking roofs. Its effect on 
both people and vegetation was hardly to be believed. 
After four days of rain, when we passed through 
Fortaleza for the second time, the whole burnt region 
had been transformed into a luxurious, green area. I 
have never heard the word rain mentioned so often 
and I have never seen such a demonstration of what 
man’s precarious welfare owes to the rain clouds. 
Upon our return to Fortaleza, a Brazilian friend took 
me to lunch with the local Rotary Club. Of course, it 
was pouring with rain. The conversation turned upon 
. rain. After lunch, a local poet gave a striking rendi- 
tion of his latest work in Portuguese. It was a poem 
dedicated to . rain. He spoke with great emotion 
and, although I missed some of his words, I understood 
many of the verses and I could not fail to understand 
the profound, and serious, attention with which his 
audience listened to a poem which obviously touched 
every man’s heart. 


Evidences of Enterprise 


Looking back, memories of scenes and people come 
crowding into my mind. We had no difficulty in making 
In Juazeiro do Norte we had a letter to the 
head of the local Association of Commerce. He gave 
us the treatment reserved for distinguished visitors, 
closing his desk and taking us down the street to intro- 
duce head of the bank. The banker 
closed his desk and took us down the street to meet 
the leading local lawyer. The lawyer closed his desk 
but, judging that our party was already large enough, 
he set out with us on an escorted tour of the city. One 
of the most remarkable lessons of that tour was that 
many local people had taught themselves their trades 
or handicrafts. The goldsmiths alone, working in small 
shops, employ more than a thousand persons and 
their products are even exported to foreign countries. 
In addition, we saw producers of shoes, furniture, corn- 
meal, tiles, water-pumps, perfume and other products. 


new friends 


us to the local 
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One craftsman, self-taught like most of the others, in 
a little shop with a dirt floor, was making complicated 
clocks with chimes and carillons for the churches of the 
Northeast. Almost everyone in the town owned a diesel 
or gas engine for generating electricity and many had 
recently purchased lathes, band saws and other modern 
machinery. 

In another town we came upon an even more enter- 
prising resident. I think his personal history expresses 
a good deal of the hopefulness which one can legiti- 
mately feel regarding the future of this great country. 
Twenty years ago this man, who knew nothing of 
metallurgy or foundry work but who felt attracted to 
those subjects, bought a couple of handbooks, like those 
which are used in connection with popular correspond- 
ence courses. With the knowledge obtained from these 
two books and with his own consuming energy, he 
built up a foundry business which now supplies factor- 
ies with presses and other equipment over an area of 
thousands of square miles. He found that the bad roads 
in much of the area were proving an obstacle to busi- 
ness, so he bought a small plane to provide special 
service for his customers. There were very few airfields 
available, so he provided technical assistance to more 
than twenty communities in building local airfields. 
Even in banking, he was able to introduce methods not 
yet familiar in the region. When he needed capital to 
meet new demands by customers, the banks made him 
loans against his outstanding invoices and, in this way, 
everyone benefited from his initiative and imagination. 

We were all the more surprised to find evidence 
of such enterprise in a region where living conditions 
are still rather primitive and where one is very con- 
scious of remoteness from twentieth-century life as it is 
lived in Rio de Janeiro and other great cities. 1 remem- 
ber stopping for lunch on the first day of our journey 
by car at the only restaurant which our very knowledge- 


An agronomist in the Brazilian Northeast explains the 
preparation of cattle vaccine to a local farmer. 
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able chauffeur would recommend. It was a structure 
built of mud and sticks, with rough picnic tables and a 
group of loiterers watching curiously from a little dis- 
tance. The food, however, was good and embarrassing- 
ly plentiful. Everyone was served alike with steak, 
chicken, roast beef and three or four other kinds of 
meat, together with rice, potatoes and a kind of meal 
known as mandioca. All the plates were continually re- 
filled with these items as soon as they were empty. 
Prices were unbelievably low—about 35 U.S. cents, or 
an English half crown, per person for the meal. Our 
arrival was always a special event. The proprietor 
celebrated it by producing a clean tablecloth; the cook, 
shouting from the kitchen, asked us what we thought 
of his skill; and the proprietor’s daughter sat at our 
table, whenever she was not serving as waitress. 

The Northeast has still a long way to go before 
it can catch up with Brazil’s great modern cities. 
There is the matter of hotels, for instance. Here prices 
are even more astonishing in their modesty than those 
charged at restaurants for enormous meals. We stayed 
two nights at one hotel, ate all our meals there and 
were presented with a total bill of about U.S. $1.30 
each, or 8/6 in English money. At these prices, it 
would be ungracious to expect more than you get. Our 
excellent driver explained that there are the “best” 
hotels and the “next best.” The best hotels give you a 
choice of a bed or a hammock. The next best offer only 
a hammock. Washing everywhere has to be performed 
with a pitcher and a basin. “Sanitary” facilities are . . . 
less sanitary than their name. Walls are apt to run only 


part of the way up to the ceiling and roofs have a 
certain incomplete look about them. This has fewer 
inconveniences during the frequent droughts, but it 
explains why we got wet in bed when the rains did 
come. One hotel in a town of about twenty thousand 
people had the promising name of Ideal. Despite this 


A Brazilian farmer learns how leaf disease can be 
eradicated among his cotton plants. 
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A farmer’s home in the Brazilian Northeast. 


reassurance, I was a little disconcerted by the variety 
of living creatures which flew and crawled around my 
hammock throughout the night. When my Brazilian 
counterpart took a shower, he was handed a soiled 
tablecloth for a towel and he had his own reasons for 
keeping his shoes on throughout the performance. 

Despite these reminders that the Northeast is still 
a remote and seldom-visited area, my chief impression 
on this trip was of its great potentialities. I saw for the 
first time two trees which are already proving a valuable 
source of revenue. These are the carnauba, the leaves 
of which are a major source of wax for companies as 
far away as the United States, and the citicica, whose 
seeds produce an oil which is widely used in the mak- 
ing of paint. We saw quantities of cotton, sugar cane 
and mandioca and visited processing plants for each of 
them—the sugar cane produces brown sugar cakes 
which are one of the main local foods. It seems likely 
that this will not exhaust the list of useful plants that 
the region produces or can be made to produce, as the 
national development planners and technical assistance 
experts continue their efforts there. 

Perhaps my most abiding memory of the Northeast 
is, however, the astonishing enterprise of many of its 
inhabitants. When this enterprise has been further en- 
couraged and given new outlets, it will find open to 
it a vast terrain whose capacities for development are 
very great indeed. Brazil is so large a country and 
internal travel in many of its provinces still presents so 
many difficulties, that even Brazilians can have only a 
partial knowledge of what their native land promises 
for the future. In fact, to say nothing of Rio, even the 
inhabitants of Fortaleza were surprised and somewhat 
incredulous on hearing our reports of the activities of 
people we had met in little towns a few hundred miles 
away. The industrial possibilities of Brazil’s interior 
may weil set an economist dreaming. He would be a 
bold man who would attempt to say what that develop- 
ment could achieve, even in our lifetime, given ade- 
quate financial support and technical advice. 
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Third Emergency Special Session (Continued from page 9) 


efforts had certainly helped in produc- 
ing “this great gesture — a gesture 
which should be an example to this 
Assembly for all time, and one which 
is clearly in keeping with the Charter 
of the United Nations.” 

The Arab states themselves were 
thus enabled to see what could be 
done, he said. 

“The African and Asian countries 
left it to the Arab states to see what 
they could do,” he added. “We are 
glad that that feeling existed among 
the African and Asian countries, and 
we are glad that the Arab states 
shouldered this great responsibility so 
successfully that within a very brief 
period, probably not more than 
twenty-four hours, they were able to 
reach an agreement.” 

The importance with which member 
states regarded the emergency session 
was clearly indicated by the nature of 
the debate itself as well as by the fact 


that as many as twenty-three countries 
sent their foreign ministers to parti- 
cipate, including France, the Soviet 
Union, the United Kingdom anc the 
United States, which were represented, 
respectively, by Maurice Couve de 
Murville, Andrei A. Gromyko, Selwyn 
Lloyd and John Foster Dulles. 

At the opening of the substantive 
discussion on August 13, President 
Eisenhower of the United States ad- 
dressed the Assembly. He outlined the 
framework of a six-point plan for 
peace in the Near East which he be- 
lieved would provide a setting of 
political order responsive to the rights 
of the people in each nation; would 
avoid the dangers of a regional arms 
race; and would permit the peoples 
of the Near East to devote their ener- 
gies wholeheartedly to the tasks of 
development and human progress in 
the widest sense. 

The six elements of the plan were: 


United Nations concern for Leba- 
non; United Nations measures to pre- 
serve peace in Jordan; an end to the 
fomenting from without of civil strife; 
a United Nations peace force; a re- 
gional economic development plan to 
assist and accelerate improvement in 
the living standards of the people in 
the Arab nations; and steps to avoid 
a new arms race spiral in the area. 

At the opening meeting of the ses- 
sion, Secretary-General Hammarskjold 
made a statement to the Assembly in 
which he outlined some of the basic 
needs for action in the Middle East 
which, in view of the experience of 
the Secretariat, required urgent atten- 
tion. 

This statement and that of President 
Eisenhower were referred to many 
times during the debate as important 
contributions to the Assembly’s con- 
sideration of the grave problems 
before it. 


Statements by President, Secretary-General and Mr. Eisenhower 


As the session opened, the President, 
Sir Leslie Munro, emphasized the 
overwhelming necessity for full, free 
and informed debate, for the removal 
from the Assembly's decisions of re- 
criminations over the past and pas- 
sions over the future, and for practical 
proposals for the solution of manifold 
problems 

He said that he was heartened by 
the belief that there existed in the 
Assembly a genuine and a strong 
desire to see the United Nations take 
further practical measures to safeguard 
peace in the Middle East. 

Members of the United Nations 
had lived with the basic problems of 
the region long enough to know the 
extent of the effort necessary to main- 
tain any kind of stability there. 

“If the countries of the area are 
denied that stability,” he said, “pro- 
gress towards political settlements be- 
comes impossible. Tension and dis- 
trust block the way to a region-wide 
assault on poverty and want. Failing 
cooperation in the joint measures 
which the welfare of the area so 
urgently demands, national advance- 
ment will remain partial and hap- 
hazard. 

“In this area, as in the world at 
large, the peaceful challenges are 
enormous. In this area, as in the 
world at large, it is tragic that unrest 
and hostility should impair the joint 
capacity to face those challenges.” 
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Sir Leslie paid tribute, with admira- 
tion and gratitude, to the great con- 
tribution made by Mr. Hammarskjold 
who, in discharging the responsibilities 
placed upon him in respect of the 
problems of the Middle East, had 
demonstrated a deep and compasssion- 
ate understanding of the human issues 
and an admirable executive ability. In 
approaching its discussions, the 
Assembly, he knew, could place its 
complete confidence in the Secretary- 
General. 

“In the Middle East,” Sir Leslie 
observed, “a solution of present dif- 
ficulties depends primarily on member 
states in that area. I would also 
emphasize the important role of the 
great powers, whose policies and 
relationships inevitably bring conse- 
quences from which no country and 
no region can stand aloof. But no 
member of the United Nations, great 
or small, can afford to divest itself of 
its obligation to assist in the search 
for a settlement. If through the United 
Nations we fail in this high endeavor, 
the blame will fall upon those, great 
and small, primarily responsible for 
the stability and progress of the area. 

“Surely all the peoples of the 
Middle East, whatever their origin, 
need and deserve a secure and fruitful 
future in an area which can flower 
like man’s original paradise, if only 
he can learn to live with his neighbor.” 

As soon as the Assembly adopted 


its agenda, Arkady A. Sobolev, of the 
USSR, set forth as the main purpose 
of the session the adoption of effective 
measures to reduce international ten- 
sion and to eliminate the danger of 
war which he said had arisen through 
the aggressive actions of the United 
States and the United Kingdom in the 
Middle and Near East. The first step, 
he emphasized, was to ensure the 
immediate withdrawal of United States 
troops from Lebanon and British 
troops from Jordan. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, of the United 
States, expressed regret that the Soviet 
representative had begun with an 
attack on the United States Govern- 
ment, which from the very beginning 
had made clear its intention to with- 
draw its troops whenever the Govern- 
ment of Lebanon desired it and when- 
ever the United Nations was able to 
function effectively to ensure Leba- 
non’s independence. The roots of the 
deep-seated troubles in the Middle 
East went much deeper than that, he 
said; and, by dealing constructively 
with the fundamental and broad prob- 
lems involved, not merely with stop- 
gaps, the assembly had a chance to 
turn over a new leaf and to start a 
new chapter in human history. 

Before the Assembly adjourned for 
five days until August 13, Mr. Ham- 
marskjold made a statement which 
Sir Leslie felt certain the members 
would wish meanwhile to study and 
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give careful attention to within the 
broad context of the problems in- 
volved. 

The Secretary-General 
follows. 

“The item on the agenda of this 
emergency session of the General 
Assembly refers specifically to situa- 
tions in the Middle East which have 
arisen only recently. However, seen 
in their broader context, these situa- 
tions draw attention to basic problems 
facing the United Nations in the 
Middle East. In these circumstances, 
it may be found useful to the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly if, at 
this early stage of the deliberations, I 
outline some of the basic needs for 
action in the region, which, in view of 
the experience of the Secretariat, re- 
quire urgent attention. It would be 
premature for me now to indicate 
along what lines solutions might be 
sought. I hope that in this respect the 
debate in the General Assembly will 
prove to be fruitful. An indication of 
the needs as seen by the Secretariat 
may serve as a basis on which mem- 
bers might wish to develop positive 
and constructive suggestions. 

“The arrangements by which the 
United Nations, through the United 
Nations Emergency Force, assists the 
Government of the United Arab 
Republic in Gaza and along the inter- 
national frontier between Egypt and 
Israel, and serves to maintain quiet in 
that area, have worked out in a way 
which, I believe, may be a source of 
satisfaction to all members of the 
United Nations. Similarly, the United 
Nations Truce Supervision Organiza- 
tion continues to function, under the 
terms of reference established by the 
armistice agreements. Although the 
scope of its activities has been re- 
stricted, and in spite of difficulties, 
this body also represents an essential 
element in the efforts of the United 
Nations to stabilize conditons in the 
area. 

“On the basis of the resolution of 
the Security Council of June 11, 1958, 
the United Nations has organized a 
third operation in the Middle East, the 
United Nations Observation Group in 
Lebanon. It has already rendered very 
useful service, and its further develop- 
ment is, in the light of our experience, 
fully justified. However, the present 
operation is related to conditions 
which may be temporary, and the 
time may not be distant when a 
change of those conditions would call 
for a change of approach. Recent 
experiences may be taken as indicat- 
ing that some form of United Nations 
representation in the country might be 
a desirable expression of the continued 
concern of the Organization for the 
independence and integrity of Leba- 
non. If that proves to be the case, 
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forms should be sought by which such 
representation would adequately serve 
the purposes of the Organization in 
the region. However, the arrange- 
ments that should be made, once the 
time has come to reconsider the 
United Nations representation in 
Lebanon in the light of developments 
in the country, will depend, ultimately, 
on the attitude of the Government of 
Lebanon itself. 

“Another part of the region which 
presents specific problems is_ the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, with 
its central location on the map of the 
area. In the period through which we 
are passing, it appears that the United 
Nations should give special attention 
to the essential role which this country 
has to play in the efforts of the Organi- 
zation to assist in creating conditions 
for peaceful and constructive develop- 
ment. Under present circumstances, 
some strengthening of the Truce 
Supervision Organization, within the 
framework of the general armistice 
agreements, may have to be con- 
sidered. Were it to be felt that special 
measures would be desirable, in addi- 
tion to the activities of that organiza- 
tion, the question would arise how 
such measures should be developed so 
that they are adequate in the specific 
situation prevailing in Jordan. Con- 
sideration should also be given to the 
question how the measures taken 
might best be coordinated with the 
other United Nations arrangements in 
the region. 


Cooperation Within Region 


“However, activities like those of 
the United Nations Emergency Force, 
the Truce Supervision Organization, 
the Observation Group in Lebanon 
and such other organs as the General 
Assembly might wish to consider, are 
only safeguards created to assist the 
governments concerned. The develop- 
ments in which the United Nations 
and all member countries within or 
outside the region are interested can 
be supported by such measures, but 
ultimately they must depend on, and 
will be effectively shaped by, actions 
of the member nations in the region. 

“Arab nations already have cooper- 
ated within the Arab League, and they 
all have subscribed to the principles 
of mutual respect for each other’s 
territories, integrity and sovereignty; 
of non-aggression; of non-interference 
in each other’s internal affairs; and of 
equal and mutual benefit. Were the 
states concerned in the present troubled 
situation jointly to reaffirm their ad- 
herence to such principles, that step 
would be of considerable assistance to 
the general efforts in which the United 
Nations is engaged. Steps that might 
be taken in the direction of an agree- 
ment or a declaration to that effect, 


and of accommodations of policies to 
those principles, should, therefore, 
have the support of the Organization. 

“To the extent that the Arab nations 
would find it possible to translate the 
principles mentioned into joint prac- 
tical action, the Organization should 
be prepared to render assistance of a 
technical nature and to give the neces- 
sary support. This is so especially in 
the field of economic cooperation, 
since one of the major aims of the 
United Nations is to make its con- 
tribution to the efforts of the govern- 
ments and peoples to improve, in 
cooperation, their economic and social 
conditions. By studies made within 
the Secretariat, and with the assistance 
of the International Bank, we have, in 
the Secretariat, tried to prepare our- 
selves to afford such assistance as the 
countries concerned may request. 

“The need for arrangements for 
economic cooperation within the re- 
gion has been strongly felt in the work 
of the United Nations, especially as 
regards the financial field, where the 
creation of the proper institutions 
would considerably facilitate the flow 
of funds needed in the region. How- 
ever, arrangements for economic co- 
operation also in other fields would, 
in the light of our experience, be 
helpful. I have .in mind especially 
arrangements giving a proper frame- 
work to the cooperation between oil- 
producing and oil-transiting countries, 
or made with a view to a joint utiliza- 
tion of water resources. 

“The need for a closer cooperation 
in the various fields to which I have 
just referred could best be met through 
institutions created by the free initia- 
tive of the countries in the region. 
The Organization could make an 
essential contribution by extending its 
encouragement, support and technical 
assistance to the independent efforts 
of the nations in the region to fill that 
need. 

“Finally, it is clear, in the light of 
experience, that both the arrangements 
for direct United Nations representa- 
tion in various parts of the area to 
which I have referred, and such 
arrangements for cooperation as might 
be made by agreement among the 
Arab countries, will require the 
recognition by the world community 
of the particular problems and possi- 
bilities of the region. Most countries 
in the area have only recenty emerged 
with their present political character 
of independent sovereign states, with 
close mutual ties and with a strong 
sense of the rights and duties which 
flow from the particular heritage of 
the Arab peoples. We know that the 
problems and aspirations of these 
peoples meet with general respect and 
understanding. It would be helpful in 
promoting the purposes of the United 
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Nations in the area if this respect and 
this understanding were to be given 
general expression, assuring the peo- 
ples there that they may shape their 
own destinies in the best interest of 
each nation within the region and of 
the region as a whole. 

“It is my belief that, if the General 
Assembly in its present deliberations 
could find a way toward furthering 
developments to meet the needs I 
have indicated, a basis would be pro- 
vided on which we could hope to deal 
with the other serious problems of the 
area with which the Organization has 
been engaged for years. First among 
those problems stands the question of 
the refugees. It continues to be urgent, 
but its solution may have to await the 
creation of the more favorable general 
conditions which would follow, were 
the other needs to which I have re- 
ferred to be successfully met.” 


President Eisenhower 


President Eisenhower addressed the 
Assembly when it reconvened on Au- 
gust 13. Nearly five years had passed 
since he had previously spoken be- 
fore the Assembly—on the 
of atomic power. At that time, he re- 
called, he had urged that a way 
should be found by which the miracu- 
lous inventiveness of man should be 
not dedicated to his death but con- 
secrated to his life. 

“Since then,” he pointed out, “great 
strides have been taken in the use of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 
Tragically little has been done to eli- 
minate the use of atomic and nuclear 
power for weapons purposes.” 

That danger gave rise, he said, to 
another danger—that nations under 
aggressive leadership would seek to 
exploit man’s horror of war by con- 
fronting the nations, particularly small 
nations, with an apparent choice be- 
tween supine surrender or war. Such 
a tactic, which some might call “bal- 
listic blackmail,” he added, had re- 
appeared during the Near East crisis. 
But should it not be considered seri- 
ous international misconduct to manu- 
facture a general war scare in an ef- 
fort to achieve local political aims? 

While such pressures would never 
be successfully practised against Amer- 
ica, they did create dangers which 
could affect everyone. Thus the situa- 
tion in Lebanon and Jordan was of 


subject 


universal concern 

Mr. Eisenhower continued: “The 
lawful and freely elected Government 
of Lebanon, feeling itself endangered 
by civil strife fomented from without, 
sent the United States a desperate 
call for instant help. We responded 
to that call 

“On the basis of that response an 
effort has been made to create a war 
hysteria. The impression is sought to 
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be created that if small nations are 
assisted in their desire to survive, 
that endangers the peace. This is 
truly an ‘upside down’ portrayal.” 

While the United Nations had, of 
course, a primary responsibility to 
maintain not only international peace 
but also “security,” the fact, he said, 
should not be overlooked that in the 
circumstances of the world since 1945 
the United Nations had sometimes 
been blocked in its attempt to fulfil 
that function. 

“Respect for the liberty and free- 
dom of all nations has always been 
a guiding principle of the United 
States,” he added. “This respect has 
been consistently demonstrated by our 
unswerving adherence to the principles 
of the Charter, particularly in its op- 
position to aggression, direct or in- 
direct. Sometimes we have made that 
demonstration in terms of collective 
measures called for by the United 
Nations. Sometimes we have done so 
pursuant to what the Charter calls 
‘the inherent right of collective self- 
defence.’ ” 

In dangerous situations which had 
arisen since the Second World War— 
Iran, Greece and Turkey, the Berlin 
blockade, Korea, the Straits of Tai- 
wan—a common principle had guided 
the position of the United States: that 
aggression, direct or indirect, must be 
checked before it gathered sufficient 
momentum to destroy everyone, both 
aggressor and defender. And that prin- 
ciple, he stated, had been applied 
once again when the urgent appeals of 
the Governments of Lebanon and Jor- 
dan were answered. 

The United States, he asserted, re- 
served, within the spirit of the Char- 
ter, the right to answer the legitimate 
appeal of any nation, particularly small 
nations. He doubted that any free gov- 
ernment anywhere would willingly 
forego the right to ask for help if its 
sovereignty were imperiled. 

The United States respected the 
right of every Arab nation of the Near 
East to live in freedom without domi- 
nation from any source, far or near. It 
also believed that the Charter placed 
on all members certain solemn obliga- 
tions. Without respect for each other’s 
sovereignty and the exercise of great 
care in the means by which new pat- 
terns of international life were 
achieved, the projection of the peace- 
ful vision of the Charter would be- 
come a mockery. 

Turning to the problem of Leba- 
non, President Eisenhower stated: 
“When the United States military as- 
sistance began moving into Lebanon, 
I reported to the American people 
that we had immediately reacted to 
the plea of Lebanon because the situ- 
ation was such that only prompt ac- 
tion would suffice. 


“I repeat to you the solemn pledge 
I then made. Our assistance to Leba- 
non has but one single purpose—that 
is the purpose of the Charter and of 
such historic resolutions of the United 
Nations as the ‘Essentials for Peace’ 
resolution of 1949 and the ‘Peace 
Through Deeds’ resolution of 1950. 
These denounce, as a form of aggres- 
sion and as an international crime, the 
fomenting of civil strife in the inter- 
est of a foreign power. 

“We want to prevent that crime— 
or at least prevent its having fatal 
consequences. We have no other pur- 
pose whatsoever. 

“The United States troops will be 
totally withdrawn whenever this is re- 
quested by the duly constituted Gov- 
ernment of Lebanon or whenever, 
through action by the United Nations 
or otherwise, Lebanon is no longer 
exposed to the original danger. 

“It is my earnest hope that this As- 
sembly, free of the veto, will con- 
sider how it can assure the continued 
independence and integrity of Leba- 
non. Thus the political destiny of the 
Lebanese people will continue to lie 
in their own hands. 

“The United States delegation will 
support measures to this end.” 

Another urgent problem was Jor- 
dan, Mr. Eisenhower went on. 

“If we do not act promptly in Jor- 
dan, a further dangerous crisis may 
result, for the method of indirect ag- 
gression discernible in Jordan may 
lead to conflicts endangering the 
peace,” he said. 

“We must recognize that peace in 
this area is fragile, and we must also 
recognize that the end of peace in Jor- 
dan could have consequences of a 
far-reaching nature. The United Na- 
tions has a particular responsibility 
in this matter, since it sponsored the 
Palestine armistice agreements upon 
which peace in the area rests and 
since it also sponsors the care of the 
Palestine refugees. 

“I hope that this Assembly will be 
able to give expression to the interest 
of the United Nations in preserving 
the peace in Jordan.” 


Propaganda, Peace Force 


The question of inflammatory prop- 
aganda was another matter which the 
Assembly should face in seeking to 
promote stability in the Near East, he 
continued. It should reaffirm its policy 
enunciated in resolutions in 1947, 1949 
and 1950 and should consider means 
for monitoring the radio broadcasts 
directed across national frontiers in 
the troubled Near East area. It should 
then examine complaints from those 
nations which considered their na- 
tional security jeopardized by external 
propaganda. 

The countries 


of that area, he 
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stated, should also be freed from 
armed pressure and infiltration coming 
across their borders. When such inter- 
ference threatened, they should be 
able to get from the United Nations 
prompt and effective action to help 
safeguard their independence. Thus 
adequate machinery should be avail- 
able to make the United Nations pres- 
ence manifest in the area of trouble. 

Mr. Eisenhower therefore believed 
that the Assembly should take action 
looking toward establishment of a 
standby United Nations Peace Force. 

While he understood that the gen- 
eral subject was to be discussed at the 
thirteenth session of the Assembly and 
that the Secretary-General had taken 
an initiative in the matter, recent 
events clearly demonstrated, he be- 
lieved, that that was a matter for ur- 
gent and positive action. 


Regional Development 


“The peoples of the Arab nations 
of the Near East,” he asserted, “clearly 
possess the right of determining and 
expressing their own destiny. Other 
nations should not interfere so long 
as this expression is found in ways 
compatible with international peace 
and security. 

“However, here, as in other areas, 
we have an opportunity to share in a 
great international task. That is the 
task of assisting the peoples of that 


area, under programs which they may 
desire, to make further progress to- 
ward the goals of human welfare they 
have set for themselves. Only on the 
basis of progressing economies can 


truly independent 
tain themselves. 

“This is a real challenge to the 
Arab people and to all of us. To help 
the Arab countries fulfil these aspira- 
tions, here is what I propose: 

“First, that consultations be im- 
mediately undertaken by the Secretary- 
General with the Arab nations of the 
Near East to ascertain whether an 
agreement can be reached to establish 
an Arab development institution on a 
regional basis. 

“Second, that these consultations 
consider the composition and the pos- 
sible functions of a regional Arab de- 
velopment institution, whose task 
would be to accelerate progress in 
such fields as industry, agriculture, 
water supply, health and education, 
among others. 

“Third, other nations and private 
organizations which might be prepared 
to support this institution should also 
be consulted at an appropriate time. 

“Should the Arab states agree on 
the usefulness of such a soundly or- 
ganized regional institution, and should 
they be prepared to support it with 
their own resources, the United 


governments sus- 
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States would also be prepared to sup- 
port it. 

“The institution would be set up to 
provide loans to the Arab states as 
well as the technical assistance re- 
quired in the formulation of develop- 
ment projects. 

“The institution should be governed 
by the Arab states themselves. 

“This proposal for a regional Arab 
development institution can, I believe, 
be realized on a basis which would 
attract international capital, both pub- 
lic and private. 

“I also believe that the best and 
quickest way to achieve the most de- 
sirable result would be for the Secre- 
tary-General to make two parallel ap- 
proaches: first, to consult with the 
Arab states of the Near East to deter- 
mine an area of agreement; then to 
invite the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, which 
has vast experience in this field, to 
make available its facilities for the 
planning of the organizational and 
operational techniques needed to es- 
tablish the institution on its progres- 
sive course. 

“I hope it is clear that I am not 
suggesting a position of leadership for 
my own country in the work of cre- 
ating such an institution. If this insti- 
tution is to be a success, the function 
of leadership must belong to the Arab 
states themselves.” 

President Eisenhower hoped that 
high on the agenda of that institution 
would be action to meet one of the 
major challenges of the Near East, the 
great common shortage—water. At 
the same time, he pointed out that the 
ancient problem of water was on the 
threshold of solution. 

Another great challenge was disease, 
and the United States was prepared to 
join with other governments and the 
World Health Organization in an all- 
out, joint attack on preventable di- 
sease in the Near East. 

To see the desert blossom again 
and preventable disease conquered was 
only a first step, however, for the 
emergence of modern Arab states 
could bring to this century contribu- 
tions surpassing the unforgetable ones 
of the past. A true Arab renaissance 
could develop only in a healthy human 
setting. Material progress was an im- 
portant condition for achieving higher 
human, cultural and spiritual objec- 
tives. 

For such a modern Arab commu- 
nity to come to life, the goals must 
be Arab goals, Mr. Eisenhower con- 
tinued. With the assistance of the 
United Nations, the countries of the 
Near East now had a unique oppor- 
tunity to advance, in freedom, their 
security and their political and eco- 
nomic interests. If a plan for peace 
of the kind he was proposing could 


be carried forward, in a few short 
years the Lebanon and Jordan crises 
would be but the beginning of a great 
new prosperous era of Arab history. 

“But there is an important consid- 
eration which must remain in mind to- 
day and in the future,” he added. “If 
there is an end to external interference 
in the internal affairs of the Arab 
states of the Near East; if an adequate 
United Nations Peace Force is in 
existence; if a regional development 
institution exists and is at work on the 
basic projects and programs designed 
to lift the living standards of the 
area; then with this good respect, and 
indeed as a necessary condition for 
its fulfilment, I hope and believe that 
the nations of the area, intellectually 
and emotionally, will no longer feel 
the need to seek national security 
through spiralling military buildups. 
These lead not only to economic im- 
potence but to war. 

“Perhaps the nations involved in 
the 1948 hostilities may, as a first step, 
wish to call for a United Nations study 
of the flow of heavy armaments to 
those nations. My country would be 
glad to support the establishment of 
any appropriate United Nations body 
to examine this problem. That body 
would discuss it individually with these 
countries and see what arms control 
arrangements could be worked out 
under which the Security of all these 
nations could be maintained more ef- 
fectively than under a_ continued 
wasteful, dangerous competition in 
armaments. I recognize that any such 
arrangements must reflect these coun- 
tries “own views.” 

Because he felt that the six different 
elements of his plan for peace and 
progress in the Near East should be 
considered and acted on together, as 
integral elements of a single concerted 
effort, he hoped that the Assembly 
would seek simultaneously to set in 
motion measures that would create a 
climate of security in the Near East 
consonant with the principles of the 
United Nations Charter, and at the 
same time create the framework for 
a common effort to raise the standard 
of living of the Arab peoples. 


“Open Society” 


Pointing out that, ever since its 
birth, the United States had gladly 
shared its wealth with others, without 
thought of conquest or economic dom- 
ination, Mr. Eisenhower emphasized 
that the dream of world domination 
by one power or of world conformity 
was an impossible dream. 

“The nature of today’s weapons, the 
nature of modern communications, 
and the widening circle of new nations 
make it plain that we must, in the 
end, be a world community of open 
societies,” he said. “And the concept 





of the open society is the ultimate key 
to a system of arms control we can 
all trust 

“We must, then, seek with new 
vigor, new initiative, the path to a 
peace based on the effective control 
of armaments, on economic advance- 
ment and on the freedom of all peo- 


ples to be ruled by governments of 
their choice. Only thus can we exer- 
cise the full capacity God has given 
us to enrich the lives of the individual 
human beings who are our ultimate 
concern, our responsibility and our 
strength. 

“In this memorable task there lies 


enough work and enough reward to 
satisfy the energies and ambitions of 
all leaders, everywhere.” 

Sir Leslie Munro thanked President 
Eisenhower for his address, and the 
meeting suspended for a few minutes 
while he escorted the President from 
the hall. 


Explanation of Soviet Draft Resolution and Other Statements 


Mr. Gromyko, who was the next 
speaker, immediately voiced his con- 
tention that the calling of the emer- 
gency special session had become nec- 
essary as a result of the armed inter- 
vention undertaken by the United 
States against Lebanon and by the 
United Kingdom against Jordan. The 
purpose of that intervention, he 
charged, was to consolidate the domi- 
nation of those Governments in the 
area, to maintain a hold over its na- 
tural resources, and to compel the 
peoples of the Arab countries to live 
under a colonial regime. 

In an attempt to justify their ac- 
tion, the United States and the United 
Kingdom had contended that their 
occupation of Lebanon and Jordan 
had been necessary to protect and up- 
hold the independence of those coun- 
tries against alleged intrigues on the 
part of the United Arab Republic 
Reference had also been made to do- 
mestic events in Iraq—its proclama- 
tion as a Republic and its denounce- 
ment of its union with Jordan. 

Furthermore, it had been said that 
the landing of United States and 
British troops had been requested by 
the President of Lebanon and _ the 
King of Jordan. Another excuse had 
been that the action was required to 
protect the citizens of the United 
States and the United Kingdom, even 
though not one citizen of the United 
States in Lebanon or of the United 
Kingdom in Jordan had been scratched 
or even threatened 

Just as the military 
taken by the 


action under- 
United States and the 
United Kingdom grossly violated the 
Charter and other generally accepted 
norms of international law, Mr. Gro- 
myko asserted, to the same extent the 
arguments belatedly invoked to up- 
hold that action were unfounded and 
contrary to the facts 

He contended that no concrete facts 
had been adduced regarding the al- 
leged intervention by the United Arab 
Republic in the domestic affairs of 
Lebanon and Jordan. The United Na- 
tions Observation Group sent to Leba- 


non by the Security Council had re- 


futed in two of its reports the alle- 
gations of such intervention. The Sec- 
retary-General, he said, had also ar- 
rived at the same conclusion, but the 
United States had chosen to ignore 
those conclusions. 

A few days after the representative 
of the United States had spoken about 
alleged mob rule in Iraq, the United 
States and the United Kingdom had 
proclaimed their recognition of the 
Government of the Iraq Republic. 

As for the allegations that the British 
and American troops were requested 
by President Chamoun and King Hus- 
sein, many statesmen of the Western 
countries had admitted openly that the 
requests were directly in- 
spired by the American and British 
Governments. 


so-called 


Mr. Gromyko quoted article 17 of 
the Charter of the Organization of 
American States in contending that in 
Washington it was considered pos- 
sible to assail the military occupation 
of states at the very time when the 
United States was building up blocs of 
states under its aegis. Thus occupa- 
tion of the countries of Asia and 
Africa was completely 
legitimate, he said, and special doc- 
trines were being drafted to provide 
for the intrusion of troops in those 
territories. He also pointed out that 
in the previous month American troops 
had been sent into one of the coun- 
tries of Latin America. 


regarded as 


Direct, Indirect Aggression 


He argued further that Article 51 
of the United Nations Charter could 
be invoked only if there was an armed 
attack on a member state of the 
United Nations, but there was no 
armed attack by any other country 
against Jordan or Lebanon. If Article 
51 was to be invoked at all, its appli- 
cation would be justified in order to 
repel the armed intervention under- 
taken by the United Kingdom and the 
United States against Jordan and Leba- 
non, Mr. Gromyko declared. 

The allegation of indirect aggres- 
sion, moreover, was merely a propa- 
ganda slogan by which the United 
States and the United Kingdom would 


like to cover up their own direct ag- 
gression, he added. 

He charged, too, that for years the 
United Kingdom and the United States 
had pigeon-holed in the United Na- 
tions every effort of the Soviet Union 
and of other countries to draw up a 
clear definition of aggression, includ- 
ing indirect aggression. 

The United States allegation of the 
existence of some indirect aggression 
against Lebanon he regarded as com- 
pletely unfounded; on the other hand, 
indirect aggression had become a con- 
stituent part of United States policy. 

The armed intrusion into Lebanon 
and Jordan, conceived as the start of 
a campaign against other Arab coun- 
tries, he continued, was a typical ex- 
ample of colonizers seeking to garner 
profits by enslaving peoples. Thus, in 
1956-1957, the oil monopolies of the 
United States had pumped two and 
a half billion dollars in profits from 
the countries of the Near East. It was 
oil which was tempting the monopo- 
lies of the United States and the United 
Kingdom in the Arab East and was 
prompting the continuous military ad- 
ventures in that area. 

“One can say that the military oc- 
cupation of Lebanon is an example 
of the implementation of the Eisen- 
hower doctrine,” Mr. Gromyko ob- 
served. “During the course of the con- 
flict. in the Suez Canal, the United 
States preferred to remain in the back- 
ground and to leave its NATO allies 
to carry out aggression, but this time 
the United States has grasped the hand 
of the United Kingdom and is acting 
in close cooperation with it.” It was 
clear that the United States and the 
United Kingdom were acting as con- 
spirators to repress the national libera- 
tion movement of the Near and Middle 
East. They were united, he said, by 
a common interest to exploit the Near 
East and by strategic interests directed 
against the aspirations of the socialist 
countries and the countries which had 
been recently liberated from the col- 
onial yoke. 

To those ends, he continued, the 
United States and the United King- 
dom, after the Second World War, had 
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tried to transform the Near and Middle 
East, adjacent to the southern fron- 
tiers of the Soviet Union, into an ar- 
senal of military aggression; but their 
efforts had been opposed by the re- 
sistance of the Arab peoples. Now, 
with the last bastion of imperialism— 
the Baghdad Pact—crumbling, the 
leaders of the United Kingdom and 
the United States had embarked on 
dangerous military adventures. The 
neighboring states of that sensitive re- 
gion were naturally compelled to take 
the necessary steps to assure their own 
defence in the face of such a threat 
to peace. 

“As the Government of the Soviet 
Union has publicly declared on many 
occasions, the Soviet Union cannot 
remain indifferent to the fact that in 
the immediate neighborhood of its 
frontier there is a focal point of mili- 
tary danger,” Mr. Gromyko asserted. 
“Notwithstanding the reassuring state- 
ments which we frequently hear, the 
situation in the Near and Middle East 
continues to remain tense.” 

The United Kingdom and the United 
States were continuing to reinforce 
their military forces in the Arab East, 
he stated, and even though for the 
moment the elaborate plans against 
the United Arab Republic and other 
Arab states had been checked, the 
danger of a military eruption had not 
necessarily diminished. As long as 
there were United States soldiers on 
Lebanese soil and British soldiers on 
Jordanian soil, the danger of aggrava- 
tion of the military conflict remained. 

Furthermore, he contended, the 
threat affected all countries, for if the 
United States and the United Kingdom 
were able to consolidate their posi- 
tions in Lebanon and Jordan, the 
problem would no longer be limited 
to the Near and Middle East. The pol- 
icy of the fait accompli threatened 
to plunge humanity into the abyss of 
a new war with all its horrible conse- 
quences. 

Another dangerous aspect of the 
situation, he considered, was that the 
United States and the United King- 
dom sought to drag in as accomplices 
other states, especially the members 
of the North Atlantic Treaty. Thus 
the territories of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Italy and Turkey were 
being used to transport American 
troops to Lebanon. Cyprus, whose 
population for years had been strug- 
gling for liberation from foreign dom- 
ination, was being used as a base for 
armed forces being sent to Jordan. 
The air space of Israel was used on 
a large scale for the transport of 
British troops. 

As a result of such actions, Mr. 
Gromyko charged, the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty had manifestly been re- 


vealed as a military bloc, one of 
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whose main purposes was the sup- 
pression of the national emancipation 
movements of colonial and slave peo- 
ples. The Soviet Union was convinced 
that the role played by its neighbor, 
Turkey, in the events in the Near and 
Middle East was not in the interests 
of Turkey, since any complication of 
the situation and any disturbance in 
that region could only drag Turkey 
into the holocaust of war and bring 
trouble and misfortune. 

“The Soviet Union sincerely wishes 
to maintain good relations with Tur- 
key,” he added, “and this is the con- 
sideration from which the Soviet 
Union proceeds when it warns the 
Government of Turkey of the dan- 
gers which are implicit in Turkey’s 
present support of the current actions 
of the United States and United King- 
dom in the Near and Middle East.” 

Mr. Gromyko recalled that in 1956, 
in the course of Soviet-British nego- 
tiations in London, the then Prime 
Minister, Sir Anthony Eden, had de- 
clared that the United Kingdom was 
prepared to go to war for the sake of 
Near Eastern oil, taking into account, 
as he put it, the importance of oil 
for the economy of the United King- 
dom. At that time Nikita Sergeivich 
Khrushchev had warned that the pol- 
icy of colonial domination and plun- 
der was doomed to failure. However, 
the statesmen of the United Kingdom 
did not listen to his good advice, and 
when they launched the aggression 
against Egypt in 1956, they suffered 
shameful failure. 

Similar 
again 


operations had 
Gromyko 


military 
taken place, Mr. 
added, at a time when preparations 
for a summit meeting, proposed by 
the Soviet Union, were under way for 
the purpose of putting an end to the 
cold war and the armaments race, and 


just when the Soviet Union had 
adopted an historic decision to discon- 
tinue the testing of hydrogen and atom 
weapons. 

He wondered whether the leaders 
of the United Kingdom and the United 
States did not calculate that one of 
the results of their actions would be 
to frustrate that turnabout in the di- 
rection of improving the international 
situation which had displeased them. 
Now it was clearly necessary to end 
the policy of positions of strength and 
to approach the solution of interna- 
tional problems rather from positions 
of reason. 


For Great-Power Agreement 


A big step forward along that path, 
Mr. Gromyko submitted, would be to 
achieve an agreement among the great 
powers for non-intervention in the in- 
ternal affairs of the countries of the 
Near and Middle East and strict re- 


spect for their sovereignty and terri- 
torial integrity. Such a special agree- 
ment had long been advocated by the 
Soviet Union, as long ago as Feb- 
ruary 1957. Now those proposals had 
even greater timeliness and _ signifi- 
cance. 

Such agreement, he contended, was 
an essential precondition for settling 
the problems of the region in the in- 
terests of its peoples and of peace. But 
of course it was necessary to forego 
all attempts to solve questions and 
problems by force, and first of all, it 
was essential to withdraw the foreign 
troops from Lebanon and Jordan. 

Noting that the recently elected 
President of Lebanon had announced 
that the withdrawal of foreign troops 
from Lebanon was the main task in 
the national policy of his country, Mr. 
Gromyko declared that peace in the 
Near and Middle East could be re- 
stored if the foreign troops were with- 
drawn fully, unreservedly and quickly. 
That must be stressed, he thought, in 
view of the tendency to keep such 
troops in Lebanon and Jordan in one 
way or another. The suggestion that 
they should remain there until, as 
some put it, “order has been restored 
there, until the situation has been 
stabilized,” would leave no place in 
international affairs for law or right, or 
for the United Nations itself, but 
would permit the law of the jungle and 
the law of the fist to prevail. 

The token gesture by the United 
States to withdraw one battalion of 
its thousands of occupation troops, 
Mr. Gromyko continued, was not, as 
had been reassuring de- 
velopment. 


argued, a 


Economic Development 


The United States and United King- 
dom had frequently stated that they 
were eager to contribute to the eco- 
nomic development of the countries 
of the Near and Middle East, he ob- 
served. That was something that was 
good. The Soviet Union had always 
favored the extending of 
sistance without any political or mili- 
tary strings attached, and it actually 
built its relations with other countries 
on the foundation of the full equality 
of the rights of all parties in mutual 
benefit. 

The matter of economic assistance 
set forth by the President of the United 
States required careful consideration, 
he agreed, but first of all, the question 
of the immediate withdrawal of for- 
eign troops had to be solved. Talk of 
economic assistance should not be util- 
ized to divert the Assembly’s atten- 
tion from solving that paramount 
issue. 

Mr. Gromyko recalled the Soviet 
Union’s efforts in the Security Council 
to put an end to aggression and safe- 


such as- 
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guard the national independence of 
the Arab countries; followed by its 
proposal for convening a conference 
of the Heads of Government of the 
Soviet Union, the United States, Great 
Britain, France, and India, with the 
participation of the Secretary-General. 
When the United States and the United 
Kingdom made that impossible, he 
said, the Soviet Government then 
deemed it its duty to present to the 
Assembly the question of the immedi- 
ate withdrawal of foreign troops from 
the Arab East and the restoration of 
peace in that region. 

The Soviet Union, he added, was 
guided by its solicitude for the main- 
tenance of international peace and 
the safeguarding of the security of 
peoples. It had no selfish purposes or 
hidden, ulterior motives. It had no de- 
sire to worsen relations between the 
Soviet Union and the United States 
and the United Kingdom or to do any 
harm to the prestige of those powers. 
It had no intention to worsen rela- 
tions between them and the coun- 
tries of the Arab East. The Soviet 
Government, in fact, sought to es- 
tablish good relations based on full 
trust with the United States and the 
United Kingdom, and it was not its 
fault that such relations had not yet 
materialized. 

Mr. Gromyko then explained that, 
in submitting its draft resolution which 
it felt contained a suitable formula, 
the Soviet Union was not refusing to 
help in the search for a mutually ac- 
ceptable formula worked out with due 
consideration of the views of other 
delegations, provided that it met the 
main purpose—the withdrawal of for- 
eign troops from Lebanon and Jor- 
dan. His delegation was prepared to 
enter into official or unofficial consul- 
tations with any delegations, including 
the delegations of the United States 
and the United Kingdom, concerning 
the preparation of such a constructive 
decision which could be adopted by 
the Assembly in the interests of peace. 

The Soviet Union's determination 
to do everything in its power con- 
sistently to champion and to defend 
the cause of peace had found clear 
expression, he said, in the recent 
Soviet-Chinese communiqué concern- 
ing the meeting between the Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR, Nikita Khrushchev, and the 
Chairman of the Chinese People’s Re- 
public, Mao Tse-Tung. That was what 
guided the delegation of the Soviet 
Union in the Assembly. 


Jordan Seeking Answer 


The first speaker after Mr. Gro- 
myko was Dr. Abdul Monem Rifai, of 
Jordan, who explained briefly that, in 
appearing before the Assembly, his 
delegation came to present a case—a 





serious case—and to ask for an an- 
swer—a satisfactory answer. 

“My country,” he said, “is under- 
taking a bold struggle against indirect 
aggression and external plots threaten- 
ing its independence and _ integrity. 
We should like to feel that in resisting 
this pressure and in defending the 
common cause of peace, we are not 
alone. 

“The guiding principles expressed 
this morning in the words of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, at this Gen- 
eral Assembly, filled the hearts of 
small nations with hope and satisfac- 
tion. We trust that through the joint 
efforts of member states of the United 
Nations, steps will be taken to curb 
this type of aggression prevailing in 
our region and to help our people to 
live in peace.” 

He added that his delegation would 
soon present its case and express its 
views on “the present alarming situa- 
tion in the Near East.” 


United Arab Republic 


He was followed by Dr. Mahmoud 
Fawzi, of the United Arab Republic, 
who recalled that, since the Assembly 
last met, that Republic had been es- 
tablished in response to the persistent 
and unanimous wishes of the people 
of Egypt and Syria—wishes which had 
been confirmed by a plebiscite in Feb- 
ruary; also that the crisis relating to 
Syria which had gravely endangered 
world peace last year had been super- 
seded by a promising outlook for posi- 
tive and earnest peaceful endeavors. 
He was gratified that the United Na- 
tions and the Assembly were welcom- 
ing the new Iraq, which he was con- 
fident would contribute greatly to the 
work of the Organization and to the 
welfare, peace and security of the 
world. 

Another source of gratification, he 
said, was the conclusion of a final 
agreement on compensation between 
the United Arab Republic and the 
stockholders of what was now called 
the Compagnie financiére de Suez. As 
his Government had declared from the 
outset, adequate compensation would 
be paid to the shareholders of the 
former nationalized Suez Canal Com- 
pany. He observed that “the glowing. 
growing and unprecedented record of 
efficiency and of traffic” under national 
management should make “the proph- 
ets of gloom and the monsters of war 
who took nationalization as a pretext 
for their miserable adventure in 1956” 
hide their faces. The management, he 
said, had already begun ambitious and 
carefully studied improvements to 
make the canal still more adequate 
for the requirements of modern navi- 
gation. 

As for the action by the United 
States and the United Kingdom in 





stationing their armed forces in Leba- 
non and Jordan, on which his Gov- 
ernment had previously expressed its 
views, Dr. Fawzi stated that the im- 
mediate withdrawal of those forces 
was required. “We welcome the an- 
nouncement by the Government of 
the United States of its intention to 
withdraw its armed forces from Leba- 
non, and of the actual beginning of 
this withdrawal,” he added. “But we 
are deeply perturbed by the failure 
of the United States to indicate, until 
now, the time during which that with- 
drawal will be completed, and we are 
anxiously waiting to hear such an 
indication.” 

He remarked that the United King- 
dom had stationed its armed forces in 
his country in 1882 and, since then, 
had given frequent and _ so-called 
solemn assurances of imminent with- 
drawal; but it had taken no less than 
seventy-three years for the United 
Kingdom to honor those assurances 
and to effect that imminent with- 
drawal. However, he believed and 
hoped that the withdrawal of United 
States forces from Lebanon would 
soon be completed. Likewise, the 
armed forces of the United Kingdom 
would have to withdraw from Jordan 
—the sooner the better for all con- 
cerned. 

“If it is peace we want in the 
Middle East,” he declared, “if it is 
the common intention to inaugurate 
an era of lawfulness and of construc- 
tiveness in and in connection with the 
Middle East, then surely those who 
have forgotten it must remember and 
practise again the rule of the Charter 
that we should not use force for the 
settlement of international differences, 
that we should all relinquish the use of 
force for such a purpose. For our 
part, we shall scrupulously maintain 
our faithfulness to this great rule. We 
shall, at the same time, continue to 
feel dismayed and threatened — as 
world peace is threatened—as long as 
the British armed forces in Jordan 
do not go.” 

Dr. Fawzi regarded the Soviet 
Union draft resolution as clear and ex- 
tremely moderate and completely de- 
serving the full, serious and sympa- 
thetic consideration of the Assembly. 





United Kingdom Position 


British Foreign Secretary Selwyn 
Lloyd was the only speaker at the 
morning meeting on August 14. Re- 
calling a reference in the Secretary- 
General's annual report last year de- 
scribing the United Nations as an 
instrument of negotiation between 
governments, he said that he had high 
hopes that members would succeed in 
reconciling their points of view and 
achieving some constructive results in 
the next few days. President Eisen- 
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hower’s address had been an admirable 
introduction to such an endeavor, but 
he was disappointed by the tone and 
substance of the speech of the Soviet 
Foreign Minister. 

Mr. Lloyd said that he proposed to 
answer Mr. Gromyko on one or two 
points in as moderate terms as possible 
and would pass over some of the 
latter’s “more extravagant flights of 
fancy, phrases like violators of the 
peace, trampling the Charter under- 
foot, consolidating colonial regimes, 
imperialistic intrigues, shameful fias- 
cos, and that kind of invective.” 

It was not true, he stated, that the 
Assembly was meeting to consider the 
presence of United States and United 
Kingdom troops in Lebanon and 
Jordan. What it was really meeting to 
consider was the complaint of Leban- 
on and Jordan of interference from 
outside in their internal affairs, and 
the problems resulting therefrom. 
Those complaints were raised, as they 
should be, in the Security Council, 
and the Security Council was disposed 
to deal with them in a constructive 
manner but was frustrated by the 
Soviet veto. 

Mr. Gromyko had alleged that the 
United Kingdom had made an armed 
intervention against Jordan. The fact 
was that the United Kingdom had 
responded to a specific and undisputed 
request from the legitimate Govern- 
ment of Jordan, Mr. Lloyd observed, 
and to say that that was aggression 
was “just plain nonsense.” The same, 
he added, applied to the action of the 
United States in Lebanon. 

Mr. Gromyko had also said that the 
United States and the United King- 
dom had turned the Middle East into 
an arsenal. “We all know,” Mr. Lloyd 
commented, “that nothing has done 
more to create tension and instability 
in the area than the massive supplies 
of Soviet arms, and these still con- 
tinue.” 


Increased Tension 


The Soviet Foreign Minister had 
“accused us of having increased ten- 
sion because in the past we did not 
negotiate about the Middle East with 
the Soviet Union.” On that, Mr. Lloyd 
explained: “I have always been doubt- 
ful about the wisdom of the great 
powers trying to prescribe remedies 
for the problems of small countries in 
particular areas, particularly remedies 
about which they are not consulted. 
Of course, there is also the doubt 
about negotiations of that sort, 
whether they will be used by the 
Soviet Union to increase tension 
rather than to diminish it. I must say, 
in all frankness, that discussions con- 
ducted in the tone of Mr. Gromyko’s 
speech of yesterday would be unlikely 
to serve any useful purpose.” 
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Passing over Mr. Gromyko’s “dis- 
torted account of a confidential dis- 
cussion, the allegations about Ger- 
many, Italy, Turkey and Israel, the 
excursion to China and so on,” Mr. 
Lloyd declared that what he really 
found most depressing was the for- 
mer’s contradiction between his peace- 
ful professions and the tone and sub- 
stance of his speech. 

“I remembered as I listened,” he 
added, “how last September he intro- 
duced a resolution suggesting that 
countries should not interfere in the 
internal affairs of other countries. I 
pointed out then that his proposal 
came ill from a country which at that 
time, by broadcast beamed on certain 
countries, was conducting campaigns 
against them designed to overthrow 
their lawful governments. And it is 
just the same today. And I think that 
the efforts which the Soviet Union has 
made in the last few weeks to whip 
up fears of war, to create a kind of 
international hysteria—I find that in- 
consistent with their professed desire 
to reduce tension.” 


Broader Aspects 


Involved in the existing situation, 
Mr. Lloyd pointed out, were short- 
term and longer-term problems, and 
he thought it would be wrong to 
eliminate from the discussions the 
broader and longer-term aspects. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower had dealt with some 
of them. 

Regarding the question of economic 
development, he referred to the Sec- 
retary-General’s speech and to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s proposals and con- 
tended that, as they had made clear, 
“assistance in this field must be re- 
quested by the countries concerned, 
and the necessary institutions must be 
created in the region.” It was not 
something which could be imposed 
from outside. As President Eisen- 
hower had said, even the United 
States with its great resources would 
not seek a leading position in that 
cooperation. 

“All this,” he added, “seems to me 
to offer fruitful ground for study and 
for action, and we of the United 
Kingdom, for our part, will give such 
help as may be within our power to 
give and which is acceptable to the 
countries concerned.” 

On the matter of radio propaganda 
directed by one country against an- 
other, Mr. Lloyd pointed out that, 
during the Second World War partic- 
ularly, radio propaganda was an in- 
strument of national policy; the com- 
batants sought to carry on the war 
not only in the field but over the air; 
it was a very powerful and effective 
weapon. 

“I believe, however,” he observed, 
“it is quite inappropriate for a peace- 


ful world. I am not suggesting one 
standard for one group of countries 
or one region of the world, and other 
standards for other groups or regions. 
I believe that we should all of us 
submit to a certain discipline in this 
matter. I think there could be no 
quicker way of easing tension than 
for countries to give up this concep- 
tion that the radio should be used to 
impose views upon other countries or 
to subvert their peoples or to incite 
them to violence and to bloodshed.” 

Mr. Lloyd went on to compare Dr. 
Fawzi’s remarks about peace and 
brotherhood with a recent program of 
the official Cairo radio, in which Dr. 
Ahmad Said, first director of the pro- 
gram, “Voice of the Arabs,” praised 
God “for these blessed revolutions 
which broke out in every part of the 
Arab homeland and in which the 
‘Voice of the Arabs’ played a leading 
role which is recognized by _ the 
enemy.” 

Mr. Lloyd then commented: “I do 
not believe that it is consistent with 
our ideas of a world order that the 
official radio of one country should 
seek to promote bloody revolutions in 
other countries, and incidentally to 
congratulate itself upon its success in 
so doing.” 

Believing that a different standard 
of behavior should be accepted among 
nations, he suggested that as a first 
step the United Nations should give 
serious consideration to the possibility 
of reports being submitted to member 
States at periodic intervals on the kind 
of material being broadcast through- 
out the world. 


United Nations Force 


As for the question of a permanent 
United Nations Force, he said that 


many delegations had been giving 
thought to the matter and had been 
awaiting with interest the report to be 
made by the Secretary-General during 
the regular session of the Assembly. 
“It is our hope,” he stated, “that 
settlements of disputes between na- 
tions should be achieved within the 
framework of the United Nations. If 
the United Nations is truly regarded 
as an instrument in the diplomacy of 
reconciliation, then there is a good 
prospect that we shall with patience 
and goodwill be able to work out 
settlements within this framework. 
“The difficulty, however, has been 
and still is to ensure that speedy action 
can be taken in an emergency. If the 
United States and the United King- 
dom had not taken the action which 
they did in the week beginning July 
14, I do not believe that either Leba- 
non or Jordan would have survived as 
independent countries. The United 
Nations would have been confronted 
with accomplished facts, and no 
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amount of talk here would have 
restored independence to those two 
countries. I think that is a plain state- 
ment of fact. 

“I think that the existence of what 
President Eisenhower so well described 
as a ‘stand-by United Nations Peace 
Force’ could make possible quick 
action in an emergency, quick action 
which would not be dependent upon 
the willingness of individual countries 
to act on their own. There could be 
an additional safeguard for the smaller 
countries in that the United Nations 
itself would have an instrument ready 
which, with agreement, 


” 


to hand of 
speedy use could be made. 


Britain and Nationalism 


Turning to the situation in Jordan 
and to the British action there, Mr. 
Lloyd set forth his country’s general 
objectives. “We wish to preserve the 
independence and integrity of small 
countries,” he said. “That has been 
the aim of our policies throughout the 
years. It is intrinsic in our attitude to 
nationalism. We have done as much 
as any other country to promote na- 
tionalism and a great deal more than 
other countries to create new nations. 
During the last hundred years or so 
the nine other members of the Com- 
monwealth have become independent. 
We welcomed the latest of them, 
Malaya, as a member of this Organi- 
zation last September. There are other 
countries in the Commonwealth well 
on their way to full independence. 

“Other countries for which we were 
at one time responsible have also be- 
come independent. One of these was 
Jordan. And in parentheses I would 
say this: compare that record with the 
record of those who presume to cri- 
ticize us now as colonizers. Remember 
the other small countries which have 
been eliminated or subjugated over the 
past twenty years or so in Europe.” 

Such a process of helping countries 
toward independence became futile, he 
continued, if those countries when 
independent were to be subjected to 
pressures from outside which made 
their continued independence impos- 
sible. Thus Jordan had asked for help 
on the grounds that its independence 
was threatened. The United Kingdom 
gave that help because it believed that 
Jordan’s fears and complaints were 
justified. It believed that that action 
conformed to the spirit of the Charter 
and was in accordance with the estab- 
lished rules of international law. 

“If countries are not prepared to 
act in similar circumstances as we did 
in response to an appeal from a legi- 
timate government, I do not think that 
any small country will regard itself 
as safe,” he added. “Therefore, I state 
that our action on July 17 was fully 
justified, and in my view any dis- 
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passionate observer would admit that 
it has contributed to stability in the 
area.” 

Those who had studied develop- 
ments in the Middle East since 1948 
would realize what the dangers were 
and how strong an interest all mem- 
bers had in preventing a situation in 
which there could be a real danger of 
war. 

“Our troops are not in Jordan for 
any military purpose of their own,” 
Mr. Lloyd stated. “Their presence 
does not constitute a threat to any 
country. We shall at any time with- 
draw our troops if the lawful Govern- 
ment of Jordan requests it, or if suit- 
able arrangements are made to protect 
Jordan from external threat and to 
maintain its independence and integ- 
rity. 

“On July 21 the United Kingdom 
representative informed the Security 
Council that the United Kingdom 
proposed to explore urgently with the 
Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions, in consultation with the Govern- 
ment of Jordan, the possibility of 
devising some form of effective action 
by the United Nations to achieve these 
purposes. I believe that it should be 
possible to devise suitable United Na- 
tions arrangements with the consent 
of the Government of Jordan and with 
the cooperation of other governments 
concerned. What we want are condi- 
tions of stability, the absence of threats 
from outside the country—conditions 
in which normal political processes 
can function, which is the right of any 
free country.” 


Private Consultation 


Mr. Lloyd said he had been asked 
by many delegations what specific 
arrangements he had in mind, but he 
considered it unwise at that stage to 
go into detail. One of the advantages 
of the emergency session was that 
there was an opportunity for private 
consultation and discussion, and Mr. 
Gromyko himself had mentioned that 
fact. One of the most important things 
to do was to give Jordan confidence in 
its continuing right to exercise, with- 
out interference from outside, the 
normal attributes of sovereignty. 

“So far as the United Kingdom 
Government is concerned, the sooner 
such arrangements are made, the 
better,” he affirmed. “The quicker 
these arrangements are made on a 
practical and realistic basis, the quick- 
er it will be possible for us to with- 
draw our troops. Those who wish for 
a speedy withdrawal have only to 
cooperate sincerely and genuinely in 
making arrangements which will be 
effective.” 

Thus he would like to see the 
Assembly take note of the complaints 
by Lebanon and Jordan and of the 


action taken by the United States and 
the United Kingdom. It should re- 
affirm the responsibility resting on the 
United Nations to deal with the prob- 
lem of indirect aggression, and, so far 
as the particular problems of Lebanon 
and Jordan were concerned, it should 
request the Secretary-General to take 
the necessary steps in consultation with 
the governments concerned to help 
maintain the independence and _in- 
tegrity of those two countries so as to 
create conditions under which United 
States and United Kingdom forces 
could be withdrawn. 

He also hoped that the Assembly 
would seek to further the longer-term 
proposals which could make a great 
contribution to peace and stability. 


Jordan’s Case 


Mr. Rifai outlined Jordan’s case at 
the next meeting of the Assembly. The 
emergency session, he said, came 
about as a result of deep concern re- 
garding the situation in the Middle 
East which had followed a deteriora- 
tion of conditions in the Arab coun- 
tries. 

“Subversive aggression, organized 
and directed from without, broke out 
vigorously in the area and intended 
to complete its rounds in Jordan,” he 
stated. “This tide of indirect attacks 
and disguised armed activities against 
the Arab countries will no doubt con- 
tinue to rise until it covers all parts of 
the Arabian peninsula and North Af- 
rica. The future international compli- 
cations will then be far more serious 
than at present and beyond the skill 
of international diplomacy. 

“The latest events in the Arab lands 
are preliminaries to further plans of 
aggression designed by the same source 
to dominate that strategic and im- 
portant part of the world. The discus- 
sion of these events at such an im- 
portant meeting, and on such a high 
level, necessarily and essentially de- 
mands a general survey of their causes 
and aims. Such causes and aims are 
sometimes intentionally or uninten- 
tionally misinterpreted and misreported 
by certain politicians and_ political 
commentators. Therefore, in order to 
lead a constructive discussion and to 
find an effective remedy to the present 
crisis in the Arab East, my delegation 
will try to describe the real picture of 
conditions in that area.” 

Those not familiar with the inhabi- 
tants and history of the region, he 
said, describe the violent struggle there 
as Arab nationalism, even when it was 
among the Arabs themselves, and 
within the same nation, or even when 
it did not serve any national aspira- 
tions, and even when it was degraded 
to the level of sin and crime. 

Arab nationalism was not a new 
movement, he continued. It rose in 
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the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury when the call for Arab aspirations 
was first heard in Lebanon and then 
echoed and developed into more prac- 
tical ideas in other parts of the Arab 
homeland. As early as 1911 and 
1913 the national Arab movement 
developed from concepts and feelings 
into serious talk and real prepara- 
tions. 

In 1916 the great Arab revolt broke 
out in Hejaz under the leadership of 
the late Hussein Bin Ali and envel- 
oped Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, and 
Iraq, led by the four sons of old King 
Hussein. That revolt had as its first 
and ultimate aim the freedom, inde- 
pendence and unity of all the Arab 
countries. 

From 1916 onwards the Arab coun- 
tries passed through national, politi- 
cal and military developments, marked 
by a series of minor national revolu- 
tions, until each Arab country in- 
dividually and separately achieved its 
independence and sovereignty, with 
the exception of Palestine. 

Despite the establishment of sev- 
eral Arab states, the idea and feeling 
of Arab unity continued to exist and 
grow and develop, and to follow in 
its application a natural evolutionary 
pattern. The League of Arab States 
was founded, and then the Arab Col- 
lective Security Pact. Other agree- 
ments and pacts were concluded 
among some Arab states with the pur- 
pose of strengthening the ties of pan- 
Arabism and Arab unity to the strong- 
est possible degree. In most of the 
constitutions of the Arab states, em- 
phasis was laid in the first articles on 
the fact that the Arab country con- 
cerned was a part of the great Arab 
homeland, that its people were a part 
of the Arab nation, and that its policy 
was to achieve a complete Arab unity. 


Violent Political Events 


“But in the last eight or nine years,” 
Mr. Rifai went on, “a new movement 
of violent political events has been 
introduced into the Arab region, a 
movement which set back Arab prog- 
ress into a state of inter-Arab differ- 
ences and conflicts.” 

He referred to what he termed un- 
constitutional changes which had taken 
place in Syria in recent years and 
which had resulted in the suppression 
of a large number of nationalistic 
Syrian leaders, who “now wither as 
prisoners in Syria doing hard labor, or 
are in compulsory confinements, or 
in exile, sentenced to death.” Such 
events had not strengthened the Syrian 
national Government, which was al- 
ready strong there, he said, but had 
only established the military regime. 

In the developments in Egypt which 
had led to the coming of Colonel 
Nasser, outstanding Egyptian states- 
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men and political leaders who were 
nationally and internationally highly 
reputed were also no more on the 
scene, he added. 

It was a big task for the Govern- 
ment of the United Arab Republic to 
keep the internal situation under con- 
trol unless the change in the regime 
could be justified by offering the peo- 
ple real gains and new conquests, Mr. 
Rifai continued. Although public 
opinion was barred from expressing 
itself in the two parts of the Arab 
Republic, questions nevertheless were 
raised in Arab public opinion regard- 
ing the achievements and failures of 
the new Egyptian regime in matters 
of concern to all the Arabs or which 
fell within collective Arab responsi- 
bility. Yet, for the sake of preserving 
solidarity, none of the Arab rulers 
had failed to support President Nasser 
in every issue to the very end. 

“King Hussein of Jordan sided with 
him all the way,” Mr. Rifai recalled. 
“He signed with him a mutual defence 
pact. He placed his army under the 
command of the Egyptian Chief of 
Staff. An Egyptian officer was ap- 
pointed in Jordan as commander of 
the military operations of the Jor- 
danian armed forces. The King ac- 
cepted President Nasser’s word for 
replacing the British financial aid by 
an Egyptian contribution. King Hus- 
sein was ready to go along with Presi- 
dent Nasser even farther than that 
during the military attack against 
Egypt in 1956. He followed that line 
vis a@ vis President Nasser, prompted 
by true Arab nationalism and na- 
tional brotherhood. 

“It was exceedingly disappointing to 
King Hussein to have been rewarded 
by hostility and enmity on the part of 
the Egyptian President, who seemed 
to have had certain aims in Jordan 
itself. This fact is the source of con- 
flict and one of two basic factors in 
the present trouble in the Arab coun- 
tries. It represents one side of Jor- 
dan’s case in the present delibera- 
tions.” 

As the expansionist aims of Cairo 
failed to succeed in Jordan, they un- 
fortunately found their way in Leba- 
non, he continued. Referring to events 
in Lebanon and Iraq, in connection 
with which Cairo had claimed vic- 
tories, Mr. Rifai declared that the sec- 
ond basic factor was the Soviet 
Union’s seeking of opportunities for 
penetrating the Middle East. 

“In this region, the Middle East,” 
he said, “there is the bitter feeling 
of the Arabs because of the creation 
of Israel and because of the Algerian 
problem. There are also one million 
desperate Arab refugees receptive to 
any ideas which might raise their 
hopes and strengthen their morale. In 
the Arab countries there is a substan- 


tial degree of poverty and underde- 
velopment. 

“The Soviets found an easy entry 
to the United Arab Republic through 
various doors. They concluded with 
it many agreements, military, eco- 
nomic, technical, cultural, and agree- 
ments for transportation. The two 
powers worked jointly within the Arab 
zone.” 

In connection with what he called 
the continued attempts of both forces 
against the present regime in Jordan, 
Mr. Rifai outlined major incidents as 
presented in a documented report he 
submitted on the attempts at indirect 
aggression against his country. 

He told of a state of chaos, inspired 
from outside, which prevailed in Jor- 
dan in April 1957 and of how King 
Hussein took matters in his own hands 
and, by his personal courage, restored 
order and re-established his authority. 
That, he said, was the starting point 
for the launching of open hostility by 
Cairo against the King and his king- 
dom. 

Since then, the twenty-three-year- 
old Hussein had become the target of 
Cairo and of Moscow. 

Arab nationalism was  Jordan’s 
cherished ideal, he added, but, because 
the Jordanians refused to be subjects 
and because they wished to defend 
their independence and dignity, they 
were plotted against and called traitors 
and imperialists. 


Continuing Attempts 


“The persistent attempts of the 
United Arab Republic to overthrow 
Jordan’s constitutional regime con- 
tinue in the form of propaganda, 
shameful press attacks, radio incite- 
ment, conspiracies and plots prepared 
in Cairo and Damascus or on the bor- 
ders of the Arab Republic with Jor- 
dan,” Mr. Rifai charged. “Infiltra- 
tion of terrorists and smuggling of 
large amounts of money and arms 
have gone on on a large scale.” He 
then cited recent events in support of 
his charges 

Continuing, he related that when 
the Iraqi regime fell suddenly, the 
new rulers of Iraq immediately broke 
their union with Jordan and the Iraqi 
armed forces stationed in Jordan re- 
turned home, his Government had re- 
ceived reliable information regarding 
a large-scale attack planned to start 
from the Arab Republic borders 
against Jordan on July 17. 

“We realized that our frontiers all 
around were surrounded by _hostili- 
ties,” he stated. “We felt that the bur- 
den on our shoulders had become too 
heavy in maintaining public order and 
watching the very long frontiers all 
around the country. We_ therefore 
had no choice. We had to ask for 
help. We made a request for urgent 





help from certain democratic powers. 
We asked the United Kingdom and 
the United States of America for such 
help. We appreciated their prompt 
response.” 

The Jordanian request, Mr. Rifai 
pointed out, was not made by the de- 
cision of the King alone or by Jor- 
dan’s Council of Ministers alone, but 
was decided on unanimously by the 
Jordanian National Assembly and ap- 
proved by the Government and the 
King 

The request had been based on 
Jordan's inherent right of self-defence 
in a state of emergency, recognized 
by the United Nations Charter. It had 
been made for defensive purposes and 
through constitutional and democratic 
methods. The presence of the British 
troops could not by any means be 
interpreted as intended for aggressive 
purposes 

“Those who call for the withdrawal 
of these forces from Jordan under the 
existing circumstances mean, in fact. 
to give a free hand to indirect ag- 
gression against Jordan in particular 
and the area in general,” he added. 
“It is quite unreasonable to ask for 
withdrawal in the present hostile at- 
mosphere prevailing all over the re- 
gion. How could withdrawal be called 
for while attempts against the existence 
of Jordan continue daily, almost with- 
out interruption?” 


Ways for a Settlement 


As for possible ways to bring about 
a settlement, he stated that as soon as 
the Government of Jordan was con- 
vinced that the measures and arrange- 
ments taken by the United Nations 
would in fact ensure Jordan's integ- 
rity, safety and independence, the sta- 


tioning of British forces in Jordan 
would no longer be required, and Jor- 
dan would then ask for their with- 
drawal 

“It becomes the responsibility of 
the United Nations, therefore,” he de- 
clared, “to decide on the adoption of 
practical arrangements and to secure 
effective international guarantees which 
will prevent aggression as well as di- 
rect and indirect interference in the 
internal affairs of Jordan. 

“Such measures and arrangements 
must not envisage by any means the 
despatch of United Nations forces or 
United Nations observers to be sta- 
tioned on Jordan territory or to guard 
the Jordanian frontiers. My Govern- 
ment will oppose such decisions 

“Jordan will continue to depend 
on its own army and its security forces 
in maintaining law and order within 
the state and in combatting outside 
infiltration, smuggling of arms, and 
other means of destruction and sabo- 
tage 

“What Jordan needs and asks for 
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in this respect is effective material as- 
sistance which will provide the nec- 
essary funds and arms to reinforce 
and strengthen its army and security 
forces, so that they will always be on 
a Satisfactory level of efficiency to 
accomplish their duties. 

“However, it is imperative that a 
stop should be put to hostile and in- 
citing propaganda, both in broadcast- 
ing and in the press. On this point 
my Government will not object to 
the establishment of a United Nations 
committee or a special international 
organ to monitor broadcasts and press 
used for incitement and interference 
in other countries’ internal affairs.” 


Other Speakers 


Continuing the debate, Dr. E. Ron- 
ald Walker, of Australia, declared, 
among other things, that the situation 
in the Middle East had resulted from 
attempts at intervention in the affairs 
of Lebanon and Jordan by a sister 
member of the Arab League. He fully 
endorsed the United States and the 
United Kingdom action to assist Leba- 
non and Jordan and considered that 
such action had prevented a rapid 
deterioration of the security situation 
in the region. 

To protect the independence of the 
Middle Eastern countries, Dr. Walker 
said his Government favored the send- 
ing of a United Nations commission 
to the area to report all external acts 
or threats of interference and sub- 
version; the establishment of a United 
Nations police force to control threat- 
ened borders; and the setting up of 
an international organization to help 
develop the resources and trade of 
the Middle Eastern countries. He wel- 
comed the statement by the Secretary- 
General and the program expounded 
by President Eisenhower. 

Frank Aiken, Minister of External 
Affairs of Ireland, stressed that the 
great threat to peace in the Middle 
East did not come exclusively from 
any one quarter. He thought a just 
and stable settlement in the region 
should include a recognition that the 
right of self-determination comprised 
the right of all states either to main- 
tain a separate existence or to unite 
with one another, and a General As- 
sembly declaration that the neutrality 
of the whole region, guaranteed by 
the United Nations, would be in the 
interest of world peace. 

Moreover, Mr. Aiken stated, the 
United Nations should undertake an 
extraordinary effort to break the Arab- 
Israeli deadlock by arranging for the 
repatriation of the maximum number 
of Palestine refugees possible and by 
guaranteeing full compensation to, not 
merely resettlement of, the remainder. 
That, in turn, he said, could be fol- 
lowed by a general United Nations 


convention for the protection of in- 
dividual rights and for legitimate com- 
mercial access to the resources and 
communications of the region. 

Vaclav David, Foreign Minister of 
Czechoslovakia, protested against what 
he called the combined American- 
British armed intervention in the 
Middle East and demanded immedi- 
ate withdrawal of the United States 
troops from Lebanon and the British 
troops from Jordan. The real reason 
for the intervention of those two 
states, he declared, was to obtain a 
military stronghold for possible ag- 
gression against the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries. 

Mr. David charged that the United 
States was committing indirect aggres- 
sion against East European countries 
through broadcasts and other propa- 
ganda measures which, he alleged, 
were designed to overthrow the gov- 
ernments concerned. 


United Arab Republic’s Reply 


The final speaker on August 14 
was Omar Loutfi, of the United Arab 
Republic, who replied briefly to alle- 
gations made by Mr. Rifai. The lat- 
ter’s accusations regarding the infiltra- 
tion of arms and weapons, he said, 
were vague, and involved isolated 
cases which had not been proved and 
which in any case could not be blamed 
on any government. In _ revolutions 
and the overheated atmosphere which 
resulted, he added, it was easy to get 
light weapons. 

On the question of radio broad- 
casts, Mr. Loutfi countered that the 
secret stations and the official broad- 
casting stations of Amman had all at- 
tacked the United Arab Republic. 
He was prepared to inform his fellow 
representatives of what those broad- 
casts said. 

Furthermore, the Head of State of 
Jordan had often attacked the Head 
of the United Arab Republic, and his 
remarks had been published in news- 
papers all over the world. 

Of events which had taken place 
more than a year before, he wondered 
why Mr. Rifai had waited so long to 
bring them up. The explanation must 
be that the allegations were made to 
justify the landing of British troops 
in Jordan, that they were merely mali- 
cious propaganda. 

Mr. Loutfi pointed out that Jordan 
did not have diplomatic relations with 
the United Arab Republic, presumably 
because the latter had recognized the 
Iraqi Government, and also that the 
Government of Jordan had repeatedly 
stated that it was intending to liber- 
ate Iraq, requesting the aid of the 
population to overthrow the new Gov- 
ernment, because the sovereign of 
Jordan simply wanted, against the will 
of the people of Iraq, to be king of 
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what had been known as the Arab 
Union, a union which had been de- 
nounced by the new Government of 
Iraq. 

The Government of Jordan, he con- 
tinued, certainly did not enjoy the 
confidence of the people of Jordan, 
but he did not want to go into a dis- 
cussion of the domestic affairs of 
Jordan. 

The representative of Jordan had 
stressed the fact that his Government 
did not want the United Nations pres- 
ence in Jordan. Did it prefer the 
British troops to continue the occupa- 
tion of Jordan, Mr. Loutfi asked. “If 
that is the case, then the Government 
of Jordan will take the responsibility 
before history and before all the Arab 
peoples and states,” he commented. 

The presence of foreign troops 
there was a threat to international 
peace and security. One of the most 
serious problems was that the Gov- 
ernment of Jordan did not enjoy the 
support of the people of Jordan and 
therefore had to appeal to foreign 
forces. As Lord Attlee, former British 
Prime Minister, had said in the House 
of Lords on July 18, “When a gov- 
ernment cannot control its own peo- 
ple with its own troops and calls in 
someone from outside, it is an ex- 
tremely doubtful thing to agree to 
go.” 

“I am sorry that I was forced to 
make this statement,” Mr. Loutfi con- 
cluded. “We are not here to level ac- 
cusations and to indulge in recrimina- 
tions. We are here to find adequate 
and constructive solutions to these 
problems in the interests of the Arab 
peoples, and in conformity with the 
Charter and in cooperation with the 
members of this distinguished As- 
sembly.” 

Fundamental Principles 

Foreign Affairs Minister Fatim 
Rustu Zorlu, of Turkey, said that re- 
cent discussions on a specific region 
of the world, the Middle East, had 
given rise to a divergence of opinion 
on some fundamental principles which 
transcended in their importance the 
immediate problems under considera- 
tion and whose scope stretched beyond 
the geographical region in question. 
“Among such fundamental principles 
is the inherent right of any sovereign 
and independent state to request and 
receive assistance for the defence of 
its independence and territorial integ- 
rity,” Mr. Zorlu said. 

During the last decade the out- 
standing achievement in the Middle 
East had been the attainment of full 
independence and sovereignty by the 
Arab countries, he contended. This 
happy development was considered by 
the people and the Government of 
Turkey as of paramount importance 
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to pave the way toward a bright and 
prosperous future for the entire Middle 
East, a position in line with an active, 
conscious and positive policy prac- 
tised by the Turkish Republic since 
its foundation. 

“We sincerely wish to see the Arab 
nations united in a manner conform- 
ing with their own desires,” Mr. Zorlu 
said. However, he went on, the cause 
of Arab nationalism which would 
undoubtedly unite the Arabs was giv- 
ing rise to fraternal divergences “and, 
I may regretfully add, even to disputes. 
We would have preferred to see these 
disputes find their solution within the 
Arab League as has often been the 
case, thus excluding any interferences 
from foreign states.” 

Yet, he said, Turkey was amazed to 
hear the argument that to extend as- 
sistance in response to the appeal of 
a legitimate government which felt 
itself in danger constituted aggression 
and that such action was contrary to 
the Charter. To Mr. Zorlu the denial 
of such assistance might be tanta- 
mount to encouraging aggression and 
would therefore be a negation of the 
principles and purposes of the Charter. 

On the question of the withdrawal 
of American and British forces from 
Lebanon and Jordan, the United 
States and the United Kingdom had 
declared in the United Nations that 
they would withdraw those forces if 
the legitimate Governments of Leba- 
non and Jordan requested it or if the 
United Nations adopted adequate 
measures that would make possible 
such a withdrawal. 

“Under these circumstances we 
cannot accept the view of the Soviet 
delegation that the purpose of this 
Assembly is to bring about the with- 
drawal of the American and British 
forces in Lebanon and Jordan,” Mr. 
Zorlu said. Pointing out that the coun- 
tries making up the majority of the 
members of the Assembly are rela- 
tively small ones, Mr. Zorlu asserted 
that the interest of most of them was 
to uphold two fundamental principles: 
first, the inherent right of any inde- 
pendent sovereign country to request 
and receive the assistance of its 
friends and allies for its self-defence; 
second, the right of any member of 
the United Nations to request and 
receive appropriate assistance and pro- 
tection from the Organization in de- 
fending its independence. 

Irrespective of its geographic loca- 
tion, any small country might find it- 
self under a threat of aggression on 
the part of its neighbors, Mr. Zorlu 
noted. Subversive activities aiming at 
different objectives and supported 
through radio broadcasts and the dis- 
patch of arms not only threatened in- 
dependent states, but also undermined 
the security of various regions of the 


world. “It is our duty to take ap- 
propriate measures against this situa- 
tion. In the opinion of the Turkish 
Government this is the major task 
which devolves upon the United Na- 
tions,” Mr. Zorlu said. 


Provided Transit Facilities 

Like the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and Italy, Turkey helped the 
United States by providing transit fa- 
cilities to United States aircraft. This 
could not constitute a threat to any- 
body, he continued. Consequently, the 
charges of the Soviet Union directed 
at Turkey were unwarranted, Mr. 
Zorlu asserted. He denied the charge 
by Mr. Gromyko that the Baghdad 
Pact is “the last pillar of foreign im- 
perialism.” Mr. Zorlu described the 
Baghdad Pact as a free association of 
free and independent countries which, 
according to their judgment, have 
common economic, social and cul- 
tural interests as well as the common 
interest of self-defence. 

Turkey was gratified to hear the 
suggestions of the President of the 
United States for the establishment 
of an Arab development institution 
on a regional basis. If the interested 
Arab countries indicated a desire for 
establishing such an institution, Tur- 
key would be happy to extend any 
support required within the United 
Nations. 

Turkey also welcomed a standby 
United Nations peace force as an out- 
standing contribution for the con- 
solidation of peace and security with- 
in the framework of the Organization. 

The suggestion aiming at the crea- 
tion of methods whereby impartial 
and authoritative monitoring of radio 
broadcasts across frontiers could be 
accomplished deserved equally the 
careful consideration of the Assembly, 
Mr. Zorlu said. 

Moreover, he added, the general 
question of such inflammatory broad- 
casts over frontiers should not be con- 
fined to the specific geographical area 
under consideration. A number of 
other regions, especially among those 
of the general area of Asia and Africa 
of which his country was a part, had 
been targets of inflammatory and sub- 
versive broadcasts, Mr. Zorlu pointed 
out. 

Ahmad Shukairy, of Saudi Arabia, 
said that the initiative and objective, 
the consciousness and creativeness, of 
Arab nationalism sprang from its own 
culture, its own civilization, its own 
venerated tradition, and, in a word, 
from its very ancient historic ex- 
istence. “Inspired by the oneness of 
its past and guided by the oneness of 
its present and future, the Arab na- 
tion is striving to attain liberty and 
unity, whichever comes first,” he said. 

Arab imperialism is inconceivable, 
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Mr. Shukairy asserted. No Arab is 
an alien to any Arab and no Arab 
country is foreign to any other Arab 
country. “This is the main premise 
upon which we call the United Na- 
tions to act,” Mr. Shukairy said, and 
he warned, “if you think otherwise, 
all your efforts are gone with the 
wind.” 

The crisis in the Middle East is 
mainly a conflict with the West, Mr. 
Shukairy said. The West has brought 
about the dismemberment of the Arab 
fatherland, the West has destroyed the 
national life of the people of Pale- 
stine, and the West has subjected 
other territories to foreign domina- 
tion, he declared 

Saudi Arabia would support every 
resolution that calls for immediate 
evacuation of foreign troops, not only 
in Lebanon and Jordan, but also in 
every span of the Arab world, Mr. 
Shukairy said. As for Arab oil, “our 
oil, it is not a political commodity of 
international concern, and we are 
determined to keep it outside the area 
of politics.” 

There is only one choice, Mr. 
Shukairy asserted: between peace or 
French intransigence in North Africa; 
between peace or British rule around 


the Arabian Peninsula; between 
peace or “American Zionism” in 
Palestine. The Arabs have chosen 


peace, he said, and it remains for the 
West to make its choice; and not by 
words but by deeds. 


Basic Study 


Aiichiro Fujiyama, of Japan, urged 
members to make all earnest and 
prudent efforts to seek an early and 
peaceful settlement of any interna- 
tional problem even though it might 
appear to be a mere local dispute. 
The Assembly must establish measures 
for settlement of the immediate prob- 
lems of Lebanon and Jordan from a 
broad and long-range perspective on 
the basis of a full analysis and study 
of the basic problems of the entire 
Middle East, Mr. Fujiyama asserted. 

The extended stationing of Ameri- 
can and British forces in Lebanon and 
Jordan might invite undesirable con- 
sequences, Mr. Fujiyama said. The 
United Nations, he believed, should 
effect the minimum necessary guaran- 
tees to bring about the early with- 
drawal of those forces 

Djallah Abdoh, of Iran, said that 
the primary responsibility rested with 
mainly concerned both 
within and without the region to find 
a settlement within the spirit of the 
Charter. Because of its geographical 


the powers 


position, Iran had much cause for 
concern, he said 

The beneficial effects of nationalism 
a solid sense of patriotism 
could not be denied. However, because 


based on 
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of inadequacies of Western policy in 
the Middle East, particularly in the 
past, a “smouldering resentment” had 
arisen which had transformed true 


patriotism to extremism, Dr. Abdoh 
said. Furthermore, the tensions be- 
tween Israel and the Arab countries 
and the plight of nearly one million 
Arab refugees from Palestine had ag- 
gravated already frustrated feelings. 

Iran wholeheartedly supported the 
struggle of the peoples of the Middle 
East for full emancipation, he de- 
clared. But Iran could not approve the 
degeneration of nationalism into sheer 
xenophobia or the exploitation of na- 
tionalism for expansion of influence 
to bring the smaller nations under the 
hegemony of larger ones. 

Dr. Abdoh urged the responsible 
leaders of the Middle East to exert 
their moral influence in directing na- 
tional sentiments toward legitimate 
political and economic aspirations. 
And he urged the Western countries 
involved to display more understand- 
ing of the national aspirations and re- 
quirements of the people of the Mid- 
dle East. 

Dr. Abdoh suggested that Lebanon 
and Jordan should be afforded assist- 
ance in their legitimate desire for sur- 
vival. The General Assembly should 
invite all countries concerned to re- 
affirm the principles of mutual respect 
for the territorial integrity and inde- 
pendence of the member states and of 
non-interference in each other’s af- 
fairs. The Secretary-General should be 
invited by the Assembly to prepare 
realistic plans for carrying out those 
principles, he said. 

Dr. Abdoh deplored inflammatory 
broadcasts and welcomed the sugges- 
tion that the Assembly take measures 
for monitoring broadcasts throughout 
the world in general 

“We are confident that, with the 
effective presence of the United Na- 
tions in Lebanon and Jordan, the 
United States and United Kingdom 
forces will be totally withdrawn from 
these two countries,” Dr. Abdoh de- 
clared. 

Later, the emergency measures 
should be supplemented by long-term 
projects and an equitable settlement 
of the differences existing between the 
Arab countries and Israel. Particular- 
ly, the General Assembly resolutions 
on the rights of the Palestine refugees 
should be implemented, Dr. Abdoh 
urged. 


Action Justified 


Thomas P. Davin, of New Zealand, 
regarded as well-founded the fears 
expressed by the Governments of Leb- 
anon and Jordan, and believed that 
the action taken by the United States 
and the United Kingdom in meeting 
their appeals for assistance was fully 








justified. He advocated the continu- 
ance and, if necessary, the expansion 
of the Observation Group in Lebanon 
and the establishment, in consultation 
with the Government of Jordan, of a 
United Nations observation group 
within that country and near its fron- 
tiers. Mr. Davin stressed the need for 
permanent United Nations machinery 
which would bring together contin- 
gents contributed by member govern- 
ments to act in a police and super- 
visory capacity in the Middle East at 
the request of the Organization and 
of the country affected. 

Karlo Lukanov, Foreign Minister 
of Bulgaria, said that his delegation 
strongly supported the Soviet proposal. 
Immediate withdrawal of foreign 
troops from Lebanon and Jordan was 
a pre-condition, he said, to effective 
assistance to the Arab peoples to help 
them raise their standard of living. 
Dr. Lukanov ascribed present troubles 
in the Middle East to the desire of 
the West for control of the wealth of 
the region, especially the oil, and for 
strategic bases which could be used 
against Arab nationalism or against 
the Soviet Union and the socialist 
countries. 


Jordan Position 


Dr. Rifai, of Jordan, said the views 
of his Government regarding the pres- 
ence of British troops in Jordan 
seemed to have been inaccurately in- 
terpreted. King Hussein and the Jor- 
danian Government had _ declared 
officially that the presence of British 
forces in Jordan was only a temporary 
measure. As soon as the United Na- 
tions made adequate arrangements to 
deal with present situations in Jordan, 
his Government would ask for im- 
mediate withdrawal of those troops. 

As to the idea of dispatching a force 
similar to the United Nations Emerg- 
ency Force to Jordan, Dr. Rifai re- 
called that his delegation, on January 
28, 1957, had opposed “the function- 
ing of the United Nations Force on 
Jordanian soil’ — a stand, he said, 
“which we still hold.” 

The other alternative presently being 
broached, Dr. Rifai continued, was 
the dispatch of a United Nations ob- 
servation group similar to the one 
sent to Lebanon. His Government, he 
said, was convinced that such a group 
“is not an answer to the present 
problem.” 

Dr. Rifai reaffirmed his Govern- 
ment’s readiness to cooperate with the 
United Nations and to welcome the 
presence of the United Nations in 
Jordan in a form which “my Govern- 
ment finds fit to help overcome the 
present crisis.” 

T. F. Tsiang, of China, said the 
problem was not the withdrawal of 
United States and British troops but 
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still was what safeguards the United 
Nations could afford to Lebanon and 
Jordan. If the Assembly could work 
out plans to promote peace and pros- 
perity in the whole region of the Mid- 
dle East, his delegation would whole- 
heartedly support such plans. China 
supported the Arab countries in their 
struggle for freedom from foreign 
domination but the problem of Arab 
unity should be solved in harmony 
with the principles of the Charter, Dr. 
Tsiang believed. 


Withdraw Troops 


Foreign Minister Avram Bunaciu, 
of Romania, declared that the first 
and most urgent measure to be taken 
was the withdrawal of foreign troops 
from Lebanon and Jordan. For that 
reason his delegation would support 
the Soviet draft resolution. The scope 
of the military measures taken by the 
United States and the United King- 
dom, he asserted, showed that there 
was a danger of the “brink of war 
policy” proclaimed by United States 
leaders being put into practice. 

Christian X. Palamas, of Greece, 
said the West should deal with the 
new forces expressing the will of the 
peoples of the Middle East on a foot- 
ing of equality. He suggested a policy 
of independence by the Arab nations. 
To remove the Middle East from the 
competitions and evils of the cold war 
would benefit the people in that area 
and the peace of the world. Mr. Pala- 
mas hoped the Assembly would vote 
a resolution covering the problem in 
a constructive manner and particularly 
the point of early withdrawal of all 
foreign troops stationed in the Middle 
East. 

Cesar Barros Hurtado, of Argen- 
tina, said there could be no ssatis- 
factory solution of the problems of the 
Near East without a recognition of the 
right of all peoples to “the realization 
and integration of their respective na- 
tions, eliminating all forms of colonial- 
ism and of political, economic and 
military dependence.” The right of 
nations to fulfill their destinies free 
from foreign intervention, direct or 
indirect, was, in Dr. Hurtado’s view, 
the cornerstone of international law 
and peace. 

Arthur S. Lall, of India, said that 
Arab nationalism should not be 
equated with imperialism and that the 
Arab countries should decide for them- 
selves on their future without any in- 
terference from any quarter. He could 
see nothing but great danger in the 
dispatch of United States and United 
Kingdom forces so armed with “mas- 
sive striking potential” that they could 
unleash a general struggle. How could 
the Arab people freely tackle their 
problems in the shadow of the armed 
forces in their midst, he asked. 
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There could be “no greater folly,” 
he said, than to replace the United 
States and the United Kingdonf forces 
in Lebanon and Jordan with a United 
Nations force. The immediate need 
was for the prompt withdrawal of 
foreign troops from those two coun- 
tries, he said, since their presence there 
constituted a grave danger to inter- 
national peace. Mr. Lall was prepared 
to give consideration to the strengthen- 
ing of United Nations observers in 
that area. 

As for the economic aspects, Mr. 
Lall continued, these could be dis- 
cussed at a conference table in a 
“civilized way” with no show of force 
on the sidelines. Long-term measures, 
he said, could only be tackled in free- 
dom and only by the countries con- 
cerned. 

José Felix de Lequerica, of Spain, 
stressed that the world must recognize 
the right of Arab nations to determine 
their own destiny in peace without 
interference from outside. Urging the 
adoption of a generous policy, he 
warned that it would be the gravest 
error to let those nations feel that the 
Soviet Union was the only nation to 
which they could turn for help. He 
would support any solution which 
would strengthen the United Nations 
in the Middle East and which would 
permit the withdrawal of United States 
and United Kingdom forces from 
Lebanon and Jordan. 

Ali Sastroamidjojo, of Indonesia, 
called for the speedy withdrawal of all 
foreign forces from Lebanon and 
Jordan and for rigid application of the 
principles of non-interference in the 
internal affairs of another country. 
The task of preserving the integrity 
and independence of Lebanon and 
Jordan, he believed, might well be left 
to the United Nations in the spirit of 
the proposals put forward by the 
Secretary-General. 

Abdul Jabbar Jomard, Foreign 
Minister of Iraq, thought it no coin- 
cidence that the foreign troops in 
Lebanon and Jordan had arrived only 
a day or two after the revolution in 
Iraq. Iraq considered the landing of 
foreign troops in neighboring coun- 
tries as a threat to its own security, as 
“unwarranted and dangerous,” he as- 
serted. Those troops should be with- 
drawn, so that normal political life 
could be restored to the region, Dr. 
Jomard declared. 

Bebar Shtylla, Foreign Minister of 
Albania, declared that United States 
and United Kingdom action in the 
Middle East was aimed at protecting 
their oil interests and strategic posi- 
tions in the region, and it was they 
who were chiefly guilty of subversive 
radio propaganda. He considered that 
the Soviet draft reolution provided the 
best solution for the Middle East 


crisis. The joint draft resolution was 
unacceptable because it was too vague. 

Abdul Rahman Pazhwak, of Af- 
ghanistan, stated that a recommenda- 
tion by the General Assembly for the 
withdrawal of United States and 
United Kingdom troops from Lebanon 
and Jordan at the earliest possible 
time was essential. Long-term pro- 
grams for the solution of the basic 
problems facing the United Nations 
in the Middle East, he thought, should 
be dealt with in a separate resolution. 
In any case, Mr. Pazhwak stressed, no 
resolution would be “either desirable 
or useful” if it did not have the sup- 
port of the Arab states and did not 
“keep the solutions within the frame- 
work of the United Nations.” 

Attilio Piccioni, of Italy, suggested 
that the Secretary-General should be 
entrusted with the study of means to 
enable the United Nations to answer 
promptly the plea of a state which felt 
its security threatened, and to deter- 
mine the conditions of such assistance. 
The Assembly should also take note 
of the intentions of the United States 
and the United Kingdom to withdraw 
their forces; entrust the Secretary-Gen- 
eral with the taking of suitable 
measures; call on countries to refrain 
from actions which might foment new 
disorders; and recommend immediate 
consultations between the Secretavy- 
General and the Arab governments on 
regional economic development, Mr. 
Piccioni said. 


Lebanon's Position 


Dr. Charles Malik, Foreign Min- 
ister of Lebanon, underlined the active 


role played by the nations of the 
Middle East in the United Nations 
since the time of San Francisco. The 
problems of the Middle East had al- 
ways been under review by the world 
organization. In fact no other region 
had so far engaged the attention of the 
United Nations more than the Middle 
East. As the Secretary-General had 
stated, the United Nations had proved 
its relevance to the general area of 
the Middle East through the many and 
diverse activities it had undertaken 
there. 

Dr. Malik enumerated several fac- 
tors to show the importance of the 
Middle East. Its material resources 
were critically needed by the rest of 
the world, he said. The outstanding 
strategic importance of the Middle 
East was obvious to every thinker and 
statesman—in fact, to everyone who 
just looked at the map. There was 
compacted in that general area con- 
siderable diversity of interest, race, 
aspiration, outlook and general valua- 
tion. Even apart from this native di- 
versity, the very geographical loca- 
tion of the area made it inevitable for 
multiple influences to bear upon it 
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from all over the world; and the 
Middle East had always been the 
centre of “this world confluence, this 
world convergence.” 

If the Middle East was central in 
space, it was no less central in time, 
for, with all respect for other regions, 
it was quite clear that the world had 
been tremendously influenced through- 
- out history by movements emanating 
from the Middle East. Where would 
the world be without what was dis- 
covered, known, suffered and enacted 
in Egypt, in Arabia, in Palestine, in 
Lebanon, in Syria, in Mesopotamia, 
in Iran, in Asia Minor and in Greece? 
The peoples of the Middle East ap- 
peared to be caught today in the grip 
of a great historic revolution, a revo- 
lution long overdue, which touched 
every aspect of their life—political, 
social, economic, emotional and in- 
tellectual. The rest of the world was 
naturally profoundly interested in the 
roots, ideas, aims and tendencies and 
possible developments of this great 
revolution. 

For all these reasons, he said, the 
Middle East constituted, in its interna- 
tional aspects, a most fit theme for 
United Nations consideration. In this 
complex, colorful, rich, world-signifi- 
cant Middle East, Lebanon had al- 
ways figured as a distinct entity. 

After reviewing some of his coun- 
try’s colorful history, Dr. Malik re- 
called that the French mandate over 
Lebanon ended in 1943 and the Gov- 
ernment of Lebanon had then become 
solely responsible for the nation’s des- 
tiny. Its independence, thus consti- 
tuted and consecrated, was quickly 
recognized by all its sister Arab states. 
In fact, without their active assistance 
in the decisive crisis of November 
1943, it was doubtful whether its in- 
dependence would have been con- 
summated and consolidated. Lebanon 
would always be grateful for that as- 
sistance. 

Lebanon then moved slowly but 
surely to take its modest place in the 
family of nations. It was soon recog- 
nized by a score of nations, great and 
small, with whom it exchanged diplo- 
matic missions. The diplomatic corps 
in Beirut today was probably the larg- 
est in the Middle East, and certainly 
one of the largest in the world. 

The Alexandria Protocol of 1944 
between the Arab states contained a 
special decision in which those states 
reaffirmed their respect for the inde- 
pendence and sovereignty of Lebanon 
in its present boundaries, he said. 
Lebanon had been a founding mem- 
ber of the League of Arab States in 
1945 and had taken an active part 
in the League’s work. Lebanon was 
also a founding member of the United 
Nations, and its record in the Organi- 
zation was well known. Lebanon had 
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had an honorable record at the United 
Nations, in world circles and at the 
chancelteries of the great powers in 
the elucidation and defence of all Arab 
causes. Lebanon’s economy had flour- 
ished during the last fifteen years as 
never before, and the people had en- 
joyed social and intellectual freedom. 
Lebanon’s currency was strong, and 
its living standards high. 

The special, delicate, balanced struc- 
ture of Lebanon, brought about by the 
combined will of all the various ele- 
ments of its people under the “national 
covenant,” made it essential that Leba- 
nese affairs be conducted solely and 
exclusively by the Lebanese people 
themselves. Any external interference 
of any kind, in any form, from any 
source or any side, would be extremely 
detrimental to that state of affairs and 
was likely to break up that delicate 
structure, thus threatening the ex- 
istence of the state and jeopardizing 
its independence and territorial in- 
tegrity. This had been amply proved 
by recent events which had compelled 
the Government of Lebanon to ap- 
peal to the United Nations for help. 
The underlying and unchanging at- 
titude of the Government of Lebanon 
was its readiness to settle any differ- 
ences or disputes it might have with 
any sister Arab state, directly or 
through the Arab League. Only if 
those two recourses failed would it 
find itself compelled to turn to other 
remedies. It was Lebanon’s absolute 
desire to live in peace and amity, and 
to cooperate to the full with all Arab 
states, and above all with its neigh- 
bor, the United Arab Republic. 


Concept of Freedom 


Noting the presence of United 
States troops on Lebanese soil, Dr. 
Malik asserted that those troops were 
there only because his Government 
had asked for them under Article 
51 of the United Nations Charter, 
and the United States had responded 
to that request. Lebanon was grateful 
to the United States for this response. 
The Government of Lebanon asked 
for this assistance only to help it 
secure the political independence and 
territorial integrity of Lebanon against 
subversion directed from without. It 
followed that when the Government 
of Lebanon determined that the po- 
litical independence and territorial in- 
tegrity of Lebanon were secured by 
adequate United Nations action or in 
any other way, it would forthwith 
ask for the withdrawal of those troops. 
The Government of Lebanon was 


working and would continue to work 
hard toward bringing about that end 
as speedily as possible. 

Three concepts summed up Leba- 
non’s essence: independence, freedom 
and the 


human person. Dr. Malik 















added: “Freedom to us means much 
more than political freedom: namely, 
much more than the freedom whereby 
the people determine their own po- 
litical destiny. Freedom to us is 
primarily freedom of thought and con- 
science: it is therefore fundamental 
existential freedom. The amount and 
intensity of free discussion, free criti- 
cism, free inquiry, free search, free 
self-determination of individual con- 
science and thought, is as great pro- 
portionately in Lebanon as anywhere 
else in the world. This atmosphere of 
freedom, which is quite offensive and 
even repulsive to the superficial ob- 
server because it appears to him to 
border on anarchy, is the most strik- 
ing feature of our life. We prefer 
freedom, even if it should border on 
anarchy, to regimentation, even if it 
should embody the most perfect ex- 
hibition of order.” 

There was no incompatibility what- 
soever between Arab nationalism, on 
the one hand, and independent Leba- 
non, on the other. It redounded to 
the glory of Arab nationalism to re- 
spect the existence of an independent 
Lebanon, and Lebanon could best 
serve the Arabs on a basis of inde- 
pendence. The intellectual, social, eco- 
nomic and even political contributions 
of Lebanon to the awakening of the 
Arabs had so far been second to 
none. Why should Lebanon cling to 
its independence? Was there room any 
more for small states? An independent 
Lebanon was necessary because, first 
and foremost, the independent and 
sovereign people of Lebanon desired 
an independent Lebanon; second, there 
had always been a distinct entity 
centred about its mountains and 
shores; third, the ultimate values of 
independence, freedom and the sanc- 
tity of the human person in which 
they firmly believed could best be 
realized in an independent Lebanon; 
fourth, whatever meaning they might 
have for the Arab world and whatever 
service they could render it could 
best be had and rendered in the tran- 
quillity and peace of mind of an in- 
dependent Lebanon; fifth, peace and 
stability in the Middle East were the 
outcome of an exceedingly delicate 
equilibration of forces, and an inde- 
pendent Lebanon was one of these 
equilibrating elements; and sixth, in 
this age in which the world had shrunk 
to a neighborhood and in which, there- 
fore, problems of coexistence became 
most crucial, there was something in- 
herently worthwhile for the whole 
world in the continued existence of 
a small country in the Middle East in 
which diverse outlooks and traditions 
could coexist in peace in an atmos- 
phere of freedom and of complete 
mutuality of respect. 

There was a deep-seated fear in 
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Lebanon that what was really at 
stake was the very existence of Leba- 
non as an independent, sovereign and 
free state. 

“We ask that this fear be allayed,” 
Dr. Malik continued. “It is no use 
arguing that this fear is unfounded. 
Founded or unfounded, it is there, 
and those who hold it are absolutely 
sure that it is well founded, and can 
clearly set forth the grounds on which 
their fear is based.” 

Was it impossible for international 
wisdom and determination to give 
Lebanon adequate assurance that its 
independent existence would not be 
endangered; that it would really be 
left to solve its own problems in its 
own way without any interference 
from outside; that nobody was going 
to impose upon it the course it wished 
to chart for itself? 

“We do not believe so,” Dr. Malik 
declared. “Let, therefore, this wisdom 
and determination come forward and 
let them properly manifest themselves 
to the end that there be left no doubt 
in people’s minds and, above all, in 
the minds of the peoples of Lebanon 
that Lebanon is safe and secure.” 

Until that happened, there would 
always be difficulties and complica- 
tions because “we are a very difficult 
nut to crack.” But when it happened, 
then no Lebanese would turn either 
to the right or to the left; then all 
would settle down to constructive and 
cooperative effort; then all would 
know that they had no choice but to 
live with one another in amity and 
concord. Lebanon was grateful for 
the interest evoked in its case through- 
out the world, and for all the real con- 
cern shown at the United Nations. In 
the end, it was the Lebanese people 
alone, discussing these matters freely 
between themselves and allowing their 
ideas to mature in an atmosphere of 
national reconciliation, who could 
really determine the permanent in- 
ternational status of Lebanon. Such a 
process of reconciliation took some 
time. 

Anguish Not In Vain 

Concluding, Dr. Malik declared: 
“The people of Lebanon crave for 
peace and understanding, for the op- 
portunity of positive endeavor, for 
respectful cooperation with one an- 
other and with others, for an atmos- 
phere, both national and international, 
in which all of us in the Arab world 
can work together in peace, for amity 
without recrimination, for an entirely 
new leaf turned between ourselves and 
between us and others, for the moment 
when all will be forgiven and for- 
gotten except friendship and love, for 
the joy of comradeship and com- 
munion in the great constructive tasks 
ahead. 

“A new and glorious day is dawn- 
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ing in the Near East. Men of good- 
will everywhere are called to help in 
hastening that day. If the crisis of 
Lebanon causes the world to grapple 
with the deeper issues, the ultimate 
causes, then the anguish our people 
have gone through will not have been 
in vain.” 

Prince Aly Khan said Pakistan was 
“deeply saddened” by recent develop- 
ments in Lebanon and Jordan and by 
dissension among the Arab states. He 
believed that the Governments of 
Lebanon and Jordan had acted fully 
within their rights, and in accordance 
with the spirit and letter of the Char- 
ter, in requesting assistance from the 
United States and the United King- 
dom. The latter had also acted fully 
within their rights, and in accordance 
with the spirit and the letter of the 
Charter, in responding to those re- 
quests. 

Pakistan welcomed the bold initia- 
tive taken by the United States and 
the United Kingdom in proceeding 
promptly to the assistance of these 
small countries at the urgent request 
of their lawfully constituted Govern- 
ments. It was absurd to suggest that 
this assistance, rendered to countries 
who considered their very existence at 
stake, constituted aggression or a vio- 
lation of the Charter. Nevertheless, 
the armed forces of the United States 
and the United Kingdom should and 
must be withdrawn from Lebanon and 
Jordan as soon as practicable. No 
governments represented in the As- 
sembly agreed more readily with this 
than those of the United States and 
the United Kingdom. If any further 
evidence of the good faith of those 
two Governments were needed, it had 
been amply provided by the letters 
circulated to the Assembly by their 
respective Secretaries of State. 

Prince Aly Khan said Pakistan be- 
lieved that the General Assembly 
should recognize that Lebanon and 
Jordan exercised a sovereign right in 
requesting assistance from the United 
States and the United Kingdom, and 
that the latter likewise exercised their 
sovereign right in responding to those 
requests. The General Assembly 
should take account of the need for 
appropriate prior steps to cope with 
the situation after the withdrawal of 
United States and United Kingdom 
forces. It should request the Secretary- 
General to continue efforts already 
under way in Lebanon, and to recom- 
mend further steps whereby the United 
Nations might contribute to the 
stability of the area. A decision should 
be taken in principle to create a 
stand-by United Nations police force, 
and the Secretary-General should be 
requested to make specific recom- 
mendations in this respect. The As- 
sembly should also decide in principle 


to lend every possible United Nations 
assistance, and obtain the support of 
all members to the fullest possible 
extent, consistent with their resources, 
toward the establishment of a regional 
Arab development organization, in 
accordance with the needs and wishes 
of the Arab states. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral should be requested to make 
recommendations on this objective, 
taking into account the need for re- 
examination of the problem of the 
refugees. 

The Government of Pakistan fully 
supported, consistent with what the 
Arab states themselves desired, con- 
structive programs along the general 
lines set forth by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and previous speakers. 


Blow Against United Nations 


Adam Rapacki, Foreign Minister 
of Poland, condemned the Anglo- 
American armed intervention in Leba- 
non and Jordan as “a blow against 
the authority of the United Nations.” 
There had been no justification what- 
soever for the intervention. The pre- 
text of “indirect aggression” by the 
United Arab Republic had again been 
refuted by the third report of UNOGIL. 
The Assembly’s desire to reach mutual 
agreement must under no circum- 
stances result in anything which might 
be interpreted as condoning armed 
intervention in the internal affairs of 
other states. 

Mr. Rapacki held that the immedi- 
ate withdrawal of all foreign troops 
from Lebanon and Jordan was a pre- 
condition for peace in the area. He 
agreed that it would be necessary for 
a certain time to continue the activities 
of UNOGIL. 

In expressing support for the USSR 
draft resolution, Poland noted that the 
appeals for negotiations at the summit 
were being heard more and more 
throughout the world. Such negotia- 
tions would make it possible finally to 
undertake common efforts progressive- 
ly to eliminate sources of danger. It 
would also make it possible to solve 
difficult international problems which 
constituted such a heavy burden for 
the peoples of the world. These posi- 
tive initiatives had been encountering 
great obstacles. The dangers threaten- 
ing the world had by no means been 
set aside. But, despite the fact that 
they had come together here as a 
result of a serious dispute in a period 
of increasing tension—or, rather, pre- 
cisely because of that reason—the 
current session should constitute an 
important step toward the relaxation 
of tension, toward better mutual 
understanding, and toward a consolid- 
ation of the peaceful coexistence of 
peoples. 

U Thant said that Burma believed 
the immediate problem of the Middle 
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East was more political than economic 
and therefore any attempt to solve it 
must. necessarily be focussed on the 
political character of the crisis. A 
logical step for the United Nations 
was to find some suitable way by 
which the foreign troops might be 
speedily withdrawn from Lebanon and 
Jordan and stability restored to the 
area. There appeared to be general 
agreement that some kind of United 
Nations presence in the two countries 
was necessary to ensure the speedy 
withdrawal of foreign troops. 

Burma maintained that the first task 
of statesmanship in the immediate 
future was the substitution of a purely 
commercial relationship between the 
West and the Middle East for an 
imperial or military relationship which 
had proved to be not only outmoded 
but definitely dangerous. The con- 
tinued presence of foreign troops in 
the area would not facilitate the suc- 
cess of that task. The sooner the 
troops left, the sooner would a more 
favorable climate of opinion be creat- 
ed among the Arab states. The prob- 
lem was how to do it without too 
much heaping of blame on past actions 
and without leaving chaos and an- 
archy behind. The Middle East re- 
quired to be left alone, converted 
neither into a battleground nor a re- 
cruiting field for the contending great 
powers. Any program for this area 
would not work if it was not accept- 
able to the countries concerned. 
Similarly, any attempt by any of the 
Middle East countries to alter their 


frontiers by armed force would be 
catastrophic. Once stability was re- 
stored, peaceful progress should be the 
sole concern of all peoples of the area. 

Koca Popovic, Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs of Yugoslavia, 
agreed that every effort should be 
made to overcome the crisis in the 
Middle East. A constructive approach 
was needed, but this should not be 
confused with concealing the truth. 
His Government considered the land- 
ing of United States armed forces in 
Lebanon and of United Kingdom 
armed forces in Jordan to be “an 
impermissible armed intervention in 
the internal affairs of these two 
countries.” 

Mr. Popovic contended that the 
crises in the Middle East which time 
and again had endangered interna- 
tional peace resulted primarily from 
the lack of respect for the desires of 
the peoples of the region to follow 
their own destinies in international 
relations and to avoid being involved 
in a struggle in which they had noth- 
ing to gain and everything to lose. 
This policy of “positive neutralism” 
was a logical consequence of the 
emancipation movement designed to 
do away with the vestiges of colonial- 
ism. It was therefore a powerful force 
in favor of peace and should be 
treated as such. It was evident that 
equality and non-interference were 
essential elements in the peaceful de- 
velopment and evolution of the area. 

Yugoslavia believed that an agree- 
ment was possible on the basis of the 


Explanation of Joint Draft R esolution and 


Hans Engen, of Norway, then for- 
mally introduced the draft resolution 
which Norway, together with Canada, 
Colombia, Denmark, Liberia, Panama 
and Paraguay, had submitted to the 
Assembly 


It was based, he said, on one basic 
premise—"“that whatever the United 
Nations can legitimately contemplate 
doing in the present crisis in the 
Middle East, it can only be through 
measures taken, or safeguards created, 
in order to assist the governments 
concerned.” 

“The extent to which the United 
Nations efforts are to be crowned with 
success or doomed to failure,” he 
added, “must ultimately depend on 
the attitude and the actions taken by 
the governments directly concerned.” 

That philosophy had been the point 
of departure for the endeavors of the 
sponsors 

“We have,” he said, “through a 
process of constant negotiations and 
explorations with the parties most di- 
rectly concerned, sought to devise not 
only a formula which could win ap- 
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proval of the constitutional majority 
of this Assembly but one which also 
entrusted the Secretary-General with 
a task which it is within the realm of 
reality and possibility for him to 
accomplish. I am stressing this point 
because, as we all know, the Secretary- 
General is the executor of the Assem- 
bly’s decisions, and it flows from this 
that the Assembly must take great 
care in formulating the instructions 
which it wants the Secretary-General 
to carry out in order not to put him 
into untenable positions. 

“The basic rule for the Assembly to 
follow in this respect flows, of course, 
from the Charter provision that no 
action by the General Assembly can 
be carried out in matters directly con- 
cerning member states without the 
consent of the governments of those 
member states. From this it follows, 
speaking in practical terms, that the 
Secretary-General should never be in- 
structed to act from extreme positions. 
His field of operation is the middle 
ground, the ground of mutual accom- 
modations, the ground of conciliation 


following main points: withdrawal, 
without delay, of the forces in Jordan 
and Lebanon as soon as possible—if 
it was possible to set immediately a 
deadline for the evacuation of these 
troops, so much the better; the pres- 
ence of the United Nations in an 
appropriate form in order to prevent 
any foreign interference; a general 
international guarantee, if this was 
deemed necessary, against any pos- 
sibility of aggression in this part of 
the world. 

At the afternoon meeting on August 
19, Sir Leslie Munro reminded the 
representatives that they were engaged 
on an emergency special session and 
that they should show the world that 
they regarded it as such and should 
proceed with it expeditiously. He pro- 
posed to hold three meetings the next 
day, therefore, and he felt that the 
general debate should be concluded at 
that time. 

The first speaker, Abdellatif Filali, 
of Morocco, said that any solution of 
the problems faced in the Middle East 
must be based on the recognition of 
the justness of Arab nationalism. The 
region must no longer be considered 
as a field for international competition 
and exploitation for political, economic 
or military ends. The presence of 
United States and United Kingdom 
troops in Lebanon and Jordan was 
totally unjustifiable, he contended, 
and the Assembly’s first objective must 
be to facilitate their withdrawal in the 
briefest possible time. 


Further Statements 


and of mutual sacrifice. The draft 
resolution of the seven sponsors seeks 
to establish this middle ground position 
from which the General Assembly 
may want the Secretary-General to 
act in these particular circumstances. 

“During the long and extensive dis- 
cussions which the sponsors have had 
with all the directly interested parties, 
one basic fact has emerged. It seems 
to us to be firmly established that an 
area of agreement exists between the 
parties which may be the key to a 
solution of the present difficulties. 
This agreement is the following: all 
the parties want to see established at 
the earliest possible date a situation in 
the area where the peoples of that 
area will be free to shape their own 
life, undisturbed by violence, inter- 
ference from outside, and strife. 

“If this is the case, it seems to me 
that the approach to shaping United 
Nations actions is an obvious one: 
that is, to enable the Organization 
through its chief executive officer to 
assist member countries concerned to 
achieve this goal.” 
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Such an approach explained the 
philosophy of the draft resolution, Mr. 
Engen continued. It began by noting 
the explicit undertakings of the United 
States and the United Kingdom with 
respect to their intentions to withdraw 
their military forces from Lebanon 
and Jordan. 

After a statement of the principle 
of coexistence between states in toler- 
ance and good neighborly relations, 
a Charter aim which also had found 
specific expression during the Bandung 
Conference, the draft resolution in its 
first operative part sought to formulate 
a policy in specific terms which it 
would be incumbent upon all member 
states to pursue in their relations with 
each other, and especially the coun- 
tries of the Middle Eastern region. 
Those specific terms were taken from 
a resolution of the General Assembly 
which had emanated from “both sides 
of the House,” so to speak. 

The stating of that policy seemed 
to the sponsors to be a necessary basis 
for the request the Assembly was in- 
vited to make to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. The section also sought to define 
the role of the United Nations when 
assisting the governments directly con- 
cerned in establishing a situation of 
normalcy. 

The terms of the request to the 
Secretary-General were admittedly 
rather general in nature, Mr. Engen 
pointed out. It was felt that the em- 
phasis should be on the statement of 
policy and obligations for the member 
states, and that, when it came to 
practical measures which the United 
Nations could take, through the Sec- 
retary-General, in order to assist the 
member states in their endeavors to 
pursue that policy, the terms should 
leave a fairly wide field for the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary-General. It 
must always be borne in mind, he 
added, that the practical arrangements 
requested of the Secretary-General 
could not be made without the con- 
sent of the governments concerned. It 
went without saying that membership 
in the Organization should invite the 
utmost of cooperation from member 
governments in that respect, an appeal 
which was also contained in the draft 
resolution. 

The two provisions in the draft 
resolution relating to the Secretary- 
General's studies regarding a stand-by 
peace force, and also relating to an 
Arab development institution, con- 
tinued Mr. Engen, were admittedly of 
no immediate consequence to the con- 
crete problems before the Assembly. 
Nevertheless, the sponsors had felt 
that the Assembly should on this occa- 
sion lift its eyes for one moment above 
the immediate business of the day and 
take a look into the future. There was 
no question of arriving at decisions. 
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It was solely a question of giving the 
emergency session an accent of a 
forward-looking spirit, not merely the 
matter-of-fact spirit of the fire brigade. 

Mr. Engen was glad that the Arab 
countries had developed organs for 
economic cooperation. If they should 
want cooperation and assistance from 
the United Nations and from other 
agencies outside the area, that should 
be made available. But in order to 
meet requests for such help, the United 
Nations must be prepared. It was 
therefore with real appreciation that 
he had learned from the Secretary- 
General in his opening statement that 
studies had been under way in the 
Secretariat for some time. The Assem- 
bly could very well encourage the 
Secretary-General to carry on with 
those studies. 

The draft resolution also invited the 
Secretary-General to report not later 
than September 30 on implementation 
of the proposal. “It is our hope, indeed 
it is our firm belief,” remarked Mr. 
Engen, “that the Secretary-General’s 
first report will show us a picture of 
the Middle East where tranquility and 
normalcy are the reigning features.” 


Considerations Involved 


Sidney E. Smith, Canada’s Secretary 
of State for External Affairs, dealt 
with some of the considerations which 
the sponsors had had in mind during 
the discussions leading up to the in- 
troduction of their draft resolution. 

With Mr. Engen, he conceded that 
it was not perfect, but it was designed 
to serve as a point of departure and 
a basis of discussion, and the sponsors 
hoped that it would lead to further 
developments in two main areas where 
special support to it had to be given 
if it was to achieve its purpose. 

First, there could be no durable 
settlement of the problems of the 
Middle East without the positive and 
active cooperation of the Arab states 
themselves. 

And complementary to the coopera- 
tion of the countries of the area, and 
not necessarily of secondary import- 
ance, was the need for recognition by 
the major powers, including the Soviet 
Union, of the obligations resting on 
them as a consequence of their in- 
volvement in different ways in the 
affairs of the Middle East. Would it 
not be reasonable, he asked, to look 
to the four great powers for at least 
their unanimous support of the draft 
resolution as a form of acknowledge- 
ment of the risks which could flow 
from a great power confrontation in 
the Middle East or perhaps for some 
more tangible expression of their com- 
mon interest in pursuing policies of 
restraint in the area. 

“It was precisely because my Gov- 
ernment considered that a durable 


Middle East settlement required the 
active endorsement of the major 
powers,” he added, “that we welcomed 
some weeks ago the original proposal 
for a meeting of the great powers at 
a high level to deal with Middle East 
matters, and we welcomed the further 
proposal that these high-level talks 
should take place within the Security 
Council where the responsibility under 
the Charter for matters affecting inter- 
national peace and security properly 
belongs. 

“Those early efforts had to be 
abandoned, but I for one believe that 
in the General Assembly today we 
have been given an equal or even 
better possibility of engaging great- 
power support for a Middle East settle- 
ment through the joint endorsement on 
the part of the great powers of what- 
ever resolutions and action may flow 
from this emergency session. One 
might even be permitted to hope that 
on the basis of a recognition of joint 
great-power responsibility in a limited 
area such as the Middle East, it might 
be possible to develop a wider ap- 
proach to other problems requiring 
four-power agreement for their effec- 
tive settlement, problems such as the 
testing and control of nuclear weap- 
ons, disarmament and such _ other 
topics fundamental to international 
security and peace concerning which 
preparatory discussions for talks at the 
summit have been proceeding now for 
many months. 

“I repeat, then, that in my opinion 
the active cooperation of all the Arab 
States and the identification of all the 
major powers with the purposes under- 
lying this draft resolution are essential 
underpinnings on which its successful 
fulfilment must be founded. That is 
not, however, to say that there does 
not rest upon all of us, and in parti- 
cular those with direct interests in the 
Middle East, a solemn obligation to 
exercise self-denial and restraint while 
our search for answers to the im- 
mediate needs of the current crisis and 
for a peaceful and prosperous pattern 
for that area in the future is in pro- 
gress. 


Ever-Increasing Burden 


Mr. Smith paid tribute to the Sec- 
retary-General’s timely intervention on 
August 8, which had guided the dis- 


cussions in a large measure along pro- 
ductive channels and was reflected in 
no small measure in the proposals 
embodied in the joint draft resolution. 

“The nature of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s statement illustrated the ever- 


increasing burden of responsibilities 
which he has been called upon to 
assume in recent weeks, acting always 
within the broad powers which the 
Charter confers upon him,” he said 
“Because the United Nations has now 
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been called upon to attempt an en- 
tirely new role in the maintenance of 
respect of a 


stability and peace in 
particular area, and because the Sec- 


retary-General symbolizes the au- 
thority of the United Nations, he will 
be asked, under this draft resolution, 
to take on even more responsibilities 
The draft resolution seeks to strike a 
balance between the support and 
guidance which he must have from 
this Assembly in approaching his task, 
and the need to give him scope for 
consultation and effective action on his 
own initiative as circumstances may 
require. None of us should under- 
estimate the difficulties or delicacy of 
the tasks which we are asking him in 
this draft resolution to assume, but | 
am sure that I reflect a unanimous 
opinion when I express confidence in 
his unique qualifications to meet suc- 
cessfully this new challenge.” 

[The problems of Lebanon and 
Jordan were more complex than the 
presence or otherwise of foreign forces 
on their soil, Mr. Smith submitted, and 
the search for solutions to the longer- 
term problems of those countries, and 
of the Middle East generally, raised 
difficult issues of practical policy and 
questions of principle which could 
have disturbing and far-reaching im- 
plications for the United Nations. The 
questions of principle related to the 
extent to which the United Nations 
was at liberty to intervene in matters 
which member states could regard as 
of domestic concern. It would be gen- 
erally agreed, he thought, that the 
United Nations had neither the right 
nor the duty to interfere in a country 
to support one form of government or 
one political party, or to prevent an- 
other form of government or political 
party from taking its place. Similarly, 
the Charter would seem to confer no 
right or duty on the Organization to 
a political union 
which might 


wish to merge their separate sovereign- 


promote or prevent 
of sovereign countries 
ties in a larger union or federation. 
But did the United Nations have 
no interest in or answer to questions 
so fundamental to the original com- 
plaints which gave rise to the holding 
of the emergency session? It was good 
international law that a duly con- 
stituted and legally recognized govern- 
ment could request another govern- 
ment to send troops into its territory 
to buttress its security, and that the 
state so invited was at liberty, under 
international law, to respond to the 
request. At the same time, the gen- 
eralized assertion of the right to seek 
and receive assistance from any gov- 
ernment willing to give it could greatly 
complicate the search for peaceful 
adjustments of situations that might 
contain a threat to peace. Similarly, 
the way in which the succession to 
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power in a state was effected might 
have a profound impact on the struc- 
ture and sense of security of neighbor- 
ing States 

These were problems of policy for 
which existing canons of international 
law gave no adequate guidance. 

“How can we work out a tolerable 
reconciliation,’ Mr. Smith asked, 
“between the principle, central to the 
whole conception of the United Na- 
tions, that each state has the right to 
determine for itself what its form of 
government shall be, and the equally 
important consideration that no coun- 
try should have the privilege of 
jeopardizing the peace and security of 
its neighbors? These considerations 
must both be taken into account in 
attempting to formulate an appropriate 
United Nations treatment of the prob- 
lems which are before the Assembly.” 

In attempting such a reconciliation, 
it would help, he thought, to recognize 
that not all the concepts of inter- 
national law, or all the assumptions on 
which the Charter was based, were 
realized with equal fullness and pre- 
cision in all parts of the world. 


Special Relationships 


He pointed out that nations of the 
British Commonwealth were independ- 
ent sovereign countries which never- 
theless attached a high degree of im- 
portance to the special relationships, 
often very hard to define and deline- 
ate, which linked them in the Com- 
monwealth connection. Then he sug- 
gested that it might be well to 
recognize that the members of the 
Arab region in the Middle East might 
feel that they too were in a special 
relationship with one another. He 
doubted the wisdom of attempting 
from the outside to prescribe and 
codify any precise pattern for the 
relationships of the Arab countries 
inter se, or even for their individual 
or collective relationship to the coun- 
tries of the rest of the world. The 
United Nations had, perhaps, a collec- 
tive responsibility to show its sym- 
pathetic concern for the political 
evolution of the Arab countries, but 
even the United Nations could not 
dictate the pace of that development 
or attempt to influence the political 
form that it might ultimately assume. 
It was important, particularly in the 
transitional stage, he thought, to recog- 
nize that the pattern of economic and 
political relationships had not reached 
a settled equilibrium 

And, while the processes were work- 
ing themselves out, the chief responsi- 
bility of the United Nations was to 
see that its thinking and its institutions 
should be sufficiently flexible and 
realistic to accommodate themselves 
to the facts of change, change which 
all must ensure would come peacefully. 


Just as the unequal pace of political 
development in the Middle East had 
produced stresses in the relations 
among the states of the area, Mr. 
Smith continued, so also had the un- 
equal distribution of economic re- 
sources had its impact on the rate of 
economic and social development in 
various parts of the Middle East. The 
invitation to the Arab states to create 
for themselves, with the technical 
assistance available through the United 
Nations family, development institu- 
tions serving the interests of the region 
as a whole, was an attempt to make 
possible the lessening of the economic 
disparities between one part of the 
area and another. 

The Canadian Government had 
endorsed in principle the concept of 
a Middle East regional economic 
development plan under United Na- 
tions auspices, and hoped that the 
Arab states would themselves see the 
advantage of taking the initiative to 
implement the suggestions contained 
in the draft resolution. 

A further long-term project which 
would be carried a step further if the 
draft resolution received general sup- 
port was that relating to establishment 
of a stand-by United Nations peace 
force. The Canadian Government's 
support, over many years, for setting 
up such a force was a matter of 
record. The matter would require most 
careful study. 

Mr. Smith said that there was a 
third long-term objective which he 
hoped to see result directly or in- 
directly from the deliberations, an 
objective which was not to be found 
in the draft resolution. He referred to 
Canada’s hope that there could be laid 
a network of interlocking non-aggres- 
sion agreements in the Middle East 
region, which could guarantee the 
independence and the integrity of each 
and all of the states of the area, and 
thus provide a solid basis for the 
economic and other constructive pro- 
posals within their grasp if the draft 
resolution accomplished its intended 
objectives. 

Other Speakers 

Dr. Victor Andres Belaunde, of 
Peru, declared that only the United 
Nations should undertake the task of 
conciliation and development. The 
programs outlined by the Secretary- 
General and by the President of the 
United States provided a solid basis 
for action, and the seven-power draft 
resolution, while not perfect, faced 
facts realistically and should command 
general agreement, he believed. 

L. F. Palamarchuk, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of the Ukrainian 
SSR, said his delegation would sup- 
port the Soviet draft resolution but 
would vote against the seven-power 
draft which, in his view, side-stepped 
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the reason for the emergency session 
and was vague on the essential ques- 
tion of the withdrawal of foreign 
troops from Lebanon and Jordan. He 
opposed any attempts to transform the 
United Nations into a police force. 

The serious situation arising from 
the intervention of American and 
British armed forces in Lebanon and 
Jordan was underlined by many 
speakers as the most pressing issue 
facing the Assembly. Emphasizing 
this, Sir Claude Corea, of Ceylon, said 
his delegation did not doubt the sincer- 
ity of the motives which impelled 
Britain and the United States to take 
the action they had adopted. But that 
action could not be justified under 
Article 51 of the Charter. 

Sir Claude felt there was a fear 
that if intervention in this case was 
justified, unpopular governments in 
other places might seek the assistance 
of friendly countries to intervene with 
armed force to support and maintain 
themselves in power against the wish 
of a majority of their people and thus 
deny to the people the elementary 
right of freedom, namely, of self- 
determination. This matter should be 
carefully considered by the United 
Nations. The real question was how 
best to get the troops out of the two 
countries. 

Ceylon noted with great satisfac- 
tion the action of the United States 
in withdrawing some units of its forces 
from Lebanon. It hoped that this ac- 
tion would be followed by further 
action until there was a complete 
withdrawal of troops and that likewise 
the United Kingdom would consider 
the complete withdrawal of its forces 
also at an early date. Ceylon recognized 
that the withdrawal of the forces in Jor- 
dan could leave an immediate vacuum 
and create some degree of political 
instability. All the United Nations 
could do was to prevent aggression 
against any country from outside. The 
United Nations should not interfere 
in any way with the internal affairs of 
any country. “Therefore, we do ac- 
cept the position that if the troops 
are to be withdrawn it will become 
necessary for the United Nations to 
take some kind of action to ensure 
as far as is possible that no outside 
interference will take place,” Sir 
Claude added. 


Heads of Government Meeting 


Ceylon proposed that the Secretary- 
General should be instructed to take 
such steps as may be necessary to ar- 
range a meeting of the Heads of 
Government of the great powers and 
the Heads of Government of the Arab 
countries and other countries con- 
cerned. The approval of the Arab 
countries was, of course, a primary 
consideration. 
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Kamil Abdul Rahim, of Yemen, 
stressed that any remedy to the seri- 
ous problem confronting the Assem- 
bly would be useless and doomed to 
tailure unless foreign troops occupy- 
ing Arab lands were withdrawn. | his 
was the sine qua non for stability in 
the area. If this step was taken, the 
road would then be clear for peace, 
security, progress and other construc- 
tive national and international pro- 
grams. 

Turning to the proposal for a 
United Nations police torce, Mr. Ab- 
dul Rahim said that if it was imper- 
missible for a foreign country to send 
its forces into the Middle East to 
suppress a genuine tide of nationalism 
and prevent the Arab people trom 
exercising their inherent right of self- 
determination, it was even more im- 
permissible to thrust such a thank- 
less task upon the United Nations. 
The latter had been set up »primarily 
to prevent war, not to stop revolu- 
tions or liberation movements in the 
world. However, if to facilitate and 
supervise the withdrawal of foreign 
troops stationed in Arab lands, the 
United Nations Observer Group should 
be strengthened and extended as a 
temporary measure, then Yemen was 
“wholeheartedly for it.” 


Mr. Abdul Rahim cited three points 
as the essential prerequisites for any 
real and lasting solution. First, before 
any other steps were considered, there 
must be an immediate withdrawal of 
all foreign troops from Arab lands. 
Secondly, the world should recognize 
and understand the nature of the great 
tide of nationalism surging through 
the Arab world. Both camps should 
learn to live with this movement and 
accept it as an accomplished fact to 
be reckoned with. Thirdly, the Arab 
world wished to be kept away from 
pacts and doctrines which sowed the 
seeds of discord and made inroads in 
its unity and tranquillity, and which, 
beyond doubt, formed one of the 
major causes of strife at the present 
time. The world should keep the 
Middle East out of the cold war and 
so allow the Arab world and the 
Arab people to solve their own prob- 
lems among themselves and to pur- 
sue an independent course toward theit 
dignity, prosperity and unity. 

Ato Haddis Alemayehou, of Ethi- 
opia, said his Government deplored 
the deterioration of the situation in 
Lebanon and Jordan to such an ex- 
tent that those Governments had found 
it necessary to appeal to the United 
Nations and to request military as- 
sistance from friendly governments. 


As to the legality of such appeals. 


Ethiopia felt that every government 
of a sovereign state had the inherent 
and inalienable right to make such an 


appeal and to request and receive 
military or other assistance whenever 
it felt that its territorial integrity or 
political independence was threatened. 
it was also the inherent and inalien- 
able right of any sovereign govern- 
ment to give or to refuse military as- 
sistance when requested by another 
government. 

Ethiopia, a small, underdeveloped 
country, had no adequate military 
strength to protect its territorial in- 
tegrity and independence in case of 
aggression. Its only protection, if and 
when it felt threatened by outside ag- 
gression, was from the United Nations 
or from friendly countries, Small 
countries should not be denied this 
opportunity. On the other hand, Ethi- 
opia strongly opposed any introduc- 
tion or maintenance of troops by one 
country within the territory of an- 
other under the pretext of protection 
of national interest, protection of lives 
of citizens or any other excuses. This 
was a recognized means of exerting 
pressure by stronger powers against 
smaller ones for extortion advantages. 

rhe Ethiopian representative 
thought there were points in the state- 
ment made by the Secretary-General 
which could be brought into a com- 
promise formula. 


France’s Concern 


Maurice Couve de Murville, Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs of France, 
who spoke toward the end of the long 
debate, said his delegation did not 
want to make “the dossier of recipro- 
cal charges longer,” nor to add new 
factors to “a controversy that in it- 
self is fruitless.” France rather in- 
tended to try and learn a _ lesson 
from the recent Middle East events, 
thereby showing its concern for see- 
ing constructive solutions found for 
the problems raised in the Middle 
East. 

France did not underestimate the 
seriousness and complexity of those 
problems. It had shown, in the letters 
recently exchanged on the subject be- 
tween certain Heads of Government, 
its wish to see them dealt with and 
resolved in a positive and effective 
manner. 

Lebanon’s appeal to the Security 
Council on May 22 revealed the scope 
of the crisis that that state was under- 
State traditionally peaceful 
and prosperous and the national ex- 
istence and political stability of which 
had been proved in such a remark- 
able manner during the last fifteen 
vears. Mr. Couve de Murville noted 
the difficulties which had arisen be- 
tween the Lebanese Government and 
the opposition concerning discussions 
on the re-election of the Chief of 
State. Such disagreements, although 
frequent in the political life of a mod- 


going, a 
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ern democratic state, unfortunately 
had degenerated into open rebellion. 
It was difficult, however, to believe 
that the very existence of the coun- 
try would have been jeopardized had 
the conflict not in one way or an- 
other been transferred from the na- 
tional to the international level. 

Recognizing that the conclusions of 
the observers sent to Lebanon had 
not confirmed all the complaints made 
by the Lebanese Government, Mr. 
Couve de Murville recalled that the 
Observer Group had been given only 
a limited mission. It was even more 
limited in its means of action, as the 
observers’ report confirmed. There- 
fore, there was reason to raise cer- 
tain questions to the extent that the 
maintenance of peace actually sup- 
posed that an essential distinction 
be made between the legitimate mani- 
festations of an internal opposition 
and the transformation of that oppo- 
sition into an attempt directed against 
the state, as a result of the support 
it received from abroad. 

Meanwhile, the coup d'état in Bagh- 
dad had exploded. Its very sudden- 
ness and the tragic episodes that re- 
sulted from it had increased through- 
out the region the atmosphere of 
crisis already created by the events 
in Lebanon. A chain reaction was set 
off that might gradually spread 
throughout the whole Middle East 
and perhaps finally endanger the 
peace of the world. 

Those were the circumstances under 
which Lebanon and then Jordan had 
appealed to the United States and 
the United Kingdom. Since it was 
in response to an actual request from 
the Governments of Lebanon and 
Jordan that United States and British 
troops entered those two countries, 
it was impossible to talk seriously 
of aggression. The mission of those 
troops was not to impose any solu- 
tions but temporarily to safeguard the 
existence of two states which felt 
themselves threatened from abroad 
and thus to permit, in an atmosphere 
of renewed calm and security, the 
formulation of solutions which would 
satisfy the aspirations and the desires 
of their peoples. 

That did not mean that those forces 
should not be withdrawn as soon as 
possible. The United States and British 
Governments were the first to desire 
it, as indeed France desired it. The 
United Nations had already assumed 
considerable responsibilities in the 
Middle East. The Secretary-General 
had defined them opportunely in his 
most objective statement. The truce 
commission, the emergency force, 
the agency for Palestine refugees and, 
more recently, the group of United 
Nations observers in Lebanon con- 
stituted tangible evidence of United 


Nations interest in that region of the 
world. 

In Lebanon, a presidential election 
in accordance with constitutional leg- 
islation resulted in the succession of 
Mr. Chamoun by General Chehab. 
“The evident patriotism and modera- 
tion which the representatives of the 
Lebanese people have shown on this 
occasion is a good omen for the fu- 
ture,” the French Foreign Minister 
continued. “Indeed, there are still 
some obstacles, but the common de- 
termination to overcome them was 
clearly asserted. The Lebanese peo- 
ple have shown that they intend to 
remain masters of their destiny and 
that they are capable of this.” 

In lraq, the new Government had 
been commendably mindful to pro- 
claim its respect for its international 
agreements and for the Charter of 
the United Nations. 

In Jordan, the integrity of the 
country had been maintained. The 
mere presence of friendly forces who 
responded to the Government’s ap- 
peal had prevented the situation from 
deteriorating and thus avoided conse- 
quences which would have been tragic 
for the maintenance of peace, and 
which would have resulted from an 
attack upon the integrity and per- 
haps on the very existence of Jor- 
dan. A certain equilibrium had thus 
been established. A period of calm, 
however precarious, provided a re- 


spite which must be used profitably 

in order to stabilize the situation. 
Mr. Couve de Murville went on: 

“If we now apply ourselves to a con- 


sideration of this problem together, 
it is because the security and the 
peace of the world are indivisible. All 
of us, without exception, have a vital 
interest in a stabilization which does 
not in any way mean that any one of 
us intends to usurp to ourselves the 
right of inspection and control over 
the affairs of the countries concerned. 
It will be up to these countries them- 
selves, in the last analysis, to choose 
their course and to build a future 
based on their interests, their means, 
and their aspirations. What we must 
try to do here is to enable the gov- 
ernments and the peoples concerned 
to take the necessary decisions them- 
selves in an orderly manner and with- 
out outside interference.” 


Charter’s Guarantees 


Turning to the urgent problems of 
Lebanon and Jordan, the French For- 
eign Minister stated that in the case of 
Lebanon the guarantees which the 
Charter conferred on all member 
States, together with the guarantees 
which Lebanon derived from mem- 
bership in the Arab League, should 
normally be adequate to safeguard 
its independence. But the situation 


was not a normal one and called for 
special measures. These included the 
strengthening of the United Nations 
observers, a measure which France 
would be happy to see implemented. 
Several ideas had been put forward 
which would tend to give interna- 
tional ratification to the special per- 
sonality of Lebanon. This was a ques- 
tion on which neither the United Na- 
tions nor any single country had the 
right to make proposals. Lebanon it- 
self must take the initiatives it consid- 
ered appropriate. 

In Jordan the United Nations had 
been active for some time in super- 
vising the truce. Several delegations 
had agreed on the necessity for 
strengthening the “presence of the 
United Nations” in Jordan. France 
would subscribe to all suggestions 
which might be formulated to achieve 
that end. Jordan itself must be in 
agreement on the nature and the scope 
of the assistance granted to it. 

In supporting Norway’s draft resolu- 
tion, France noted that its essential 
point concerned the mission entrusted 
to the Secretary-General. “Given the 
tense situation in which we find our- 
selves,” Mr. Couve de Murville con- 
tinued, “and things being as they are, 
it does not appear to me that our 
General Assembly is in a position to 
define precisely the measures which 
would permit the United States and 
the United Kingdom, in accordance 
with their request, to withdraw their 
forces from Lebanon and Jordan 
without the risk of serious disturb- 
ances. Therefore, the best thing would 
be to place our confidence in our 
Secretary-General, whose experience 
in the field has been so clearly 
proven.” 

While the adoption of such a draft 
resolution would enable the United 
Nations to face present responsibili- 
ties, there would remain problems of 
a more general nature involving the 
Middle East. 

The first of such problems was 
economic. In this respect, France 
noted the constructive proposals pre- 
sented both by the Secretary-General 
and by the President of the United 
States, and also by certain other 
speakers. A special emergency session 
of the General Assembly, called in 
connection with a specific, well-de- 
fined, political crisis, was probably not 
the best atmosphere in which to dis- 
cuss those ideas effectively. France 
was pleased, however, that such ideas 
had been expressed and that assistance 
had been offered. At the same time it 
was up to the countries of the Middle 
East themselves to develop their 
resources and to seek, in cooperation 
with other states and with respect for 
the rights of all, the best methods of 
promoting their economy. Much de- 
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pended upon the re-establishment and 
smooth functioning of normal trade 
relations which in future must make 
it possible for the countries concerned 
to develop their resources and thereby 
obtain a substantial portion of the 
capital they needed for their develop- 
ment and equipment. France was 
always prepared to join in the common 
effort carried out along those lines and 
without any ulterior motives. 

Emphasizing that the political situa- 
tion took precedence in the Middle 
East, Mr. Couve de Murville then 
pointed to two essential facts which, 
he considered, contributed toward 
making the region “one of the focal 
points which challenge the responsi- 
bilities of the international com- 
munity.” The first lay outside the 
Middle East proper: this was the 
phenomenon of the cold war. The 
second was the upsurge of national 
movements. 

It was because the French Govern- 
ment was fully alive to the possible 
consequences of the first of these 
phenomena that it had recently ac- 
cepted the proposal submitted to it for 
the convening of a meeting of the 
governments of certain powers at the 
highest level. 

Any conclusions reached by such a 
conference would have then been sub- 
mitted to the United Nations. More- 
over, there could not have been any 
question of settling the problems of 
the Middle East without the con- 
currence of the Middle Eastern na- 
tions. Quite the contrary, it was a 
question of enabling them to take, by 
themselves and in complete freedom, 
the decisions which concerned them. 
In that respect, France, like other 
governments, did not intend to oppose 
the legitimate national aspirations of 
these peoples, nor to try to maintain, 
Should the case arise, an outmoded 
state of affairs. France simply asked 
that changes, if they were to take 
place, should be the result not of 
outside pressures, whatever their 
source, but of the will, freely expressed 
and clearly manifested, of the popula- 
tions whose destiny was at stake. It 
was on that condition, and that condi- 
tion alone, that the Middle Eastern 
countries would be able to find the 
basis for a real stability in accordance 
with their historic traditions. 

Kuzma V. Kiselev, of the Byelo- 
russian SSR, regarded President Eisen- 
hower’s “program of peace” as not a 
new plan, but one designed to delude 
public opinion, to receive, post fac- 
tum, United Nations authorization for 
America’s aggressive actions in Leba- 
non and at the same time to hide be- 
hind the blue flag of the United Na- 
tions. The economic problems of the 
Arab East should be placed before 
the specialized bodies of the United 
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Nations dealing with economic mat- 
ters. Such problems should not be put 
in an emergency manner before the 
General Assembly, which was sitting 
in extraordinary session in order to 
end the armed intervention of the 
United States and the United King- 
dom in Lebanon and Jordan, he said. 

The real purpose of that interven- 
tion was to arrest the movement to- 
ward Arab unity and to protect Anglo- 
American vested interests in the 
Middle East, Mr. Kiselev added. The 
unfavorable world reaction to the 
United States and United Kingdom 
aggression in the Middle East had 
upset the plans of the imperialists. 
Nevertheless, the Anglo-American 
troops were still in Lebanon and Jor- 
dan. 


Deeper Causes 


Several delegations stressed that 
deeper and more complicated causes 
lay beyond the immediate and obvious 
causes for the Middle Eastern crisis. 
Sharing this view, Carlos Sosa-Rodri- 
guez, of Venezuela, said that further 
consideration of the problem and its 
solution should be kept within the 
framework of the United Nations. The 
Secretary-General should be given 
sufficient amplitude and flexibility so 
that, in agreement with the countries 
directly and immediately concerned, 
he might continue to develop the plan 
already initiated through the observer 
group, the Truce Supervision Organi- 
zation or by any other suitable ap- 
proach. The measures suggested 
should be designed at finding a solu- 
tion not only to the concrete problem 
before the emergency session of the 
Assembly, but also for the continuing 
economic and social problems con- 
fronting that area. Along those lines, 
Venezuela welcomed the very valu- 
able proposals contained in the state- 
ment of the United States President. 

Any action undertaken for the bene- 
fit of the Middle East, far from re- 
pressing, should take into account 
and should stimulate and encourage 
the just aspirations of the peoples of 
that region, he said. Any action pro- 
posed should not, either directly or 
implicitly, undermine any of the prin- 
ciples of the Charter, in particular 
the principle of non-intervention and 
of the self-determination of peoples. 

Dr. Ismail Bin Dato Abdul Rah- 
man, of the Federation of Malaya, 
noting the upsurge of Arab national- 
ism, said this could no longer be con- 
tained whether by internal or external 
forces. There was a nationalistic rest- 
lessness in the whole of the Middle 
East, and that situation had been ag- 
gravated, rather than relieved, by the 
introduction of foreign troops into 
the area. That restlessness would be- 
come a threat to international peace 


and security only by intervention, m 
any form whatsoever, from any ex- 
ternal source. If the emergency spe- 
cial session was to remove the threat 
to international peace and security 
caused by the existing crisis, it must 
render immediate symptomatic relief 
to the grave crisis. Such symptomatic 
relief was the withdrawal of United 
States and United Kingdom troops 
from Lebanon and Jordan. There was 
general agreement on such a with- 
drawal, but a difference of view on 
when and in what circumstances it 
should be undertaken. Full use should 
be made of United Nations machinery 
to assist and accelerate the rendering 
of the symptomatic relief. The United 
Nations already had an _ observer 
group in Lebanon, the usefulness of 
whose work had already been 
acknowledged. The observer group 
should be enlarged and its area of 
operations extended to include Jor- 
dan as well. Malaya supported any ac- 
tion empowering the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to talk with the governments of 
the Arab states, within the United Na- 
tions framework, toward reaching a 
peaceful solution of the crisis. 

Momolu Dukuly, of Liberia, 
doubted whether the mere with- 
drawal of foreign troops from Leba- 
non and Jordan should be the sole 
and immediate goal of the Assembly’s 
endeavors. He compared the incur- 
sion of those troops, at the invita- 
tion of the Lebanese and Jordanian 
Governments, to a small part of an 
iceberg showing above the surface of 
the water. The greater part of the ice- 
berg, which posed the real threat to 
peaceful navigation, lay below the sur- 
face. Even if they could detach the 
visible part, the obstruction and the 
menace would still remain. They were 
faced with a simple choice between 
half measures and full measures. 

Liberia was convinced that no plan, 
however plausible and however well 
intended, would dissipate the crisis 
if it did not provide in some manner 
for the political, social and economic 
rehabilitation of the whole area be- 
tween the Nile Valley and the Persian 
Gulf. Liberia was disturbed and un- 
easy when a small country was faced 
with a challenge to its right to exist 
as a separate and distinct entity and to 
work out its own destiny in a manner 
suitable to its own purposes. 

Mr. Dukuly recalled that at the re- 
cent Accra Conference, in which eight 
African countries had participated, a 
resolution was unanimously adopted 
on the preservation of the independ- 
ence, sovereignty and territorial in- 
tegrity of the countries of the con- 
tinent. Liberia was now co-sponsoring 
the seven-power draft resolution in 
the belief that at least it represented a 
start along the right path. 





USSR Interpretation of Debate 


Mr. Gromyko made a second state- 
ment to the Assembly during the after- 
meeting on August 20. He 
thought that the general conclusion 
to be drawn from the debate was that 
most states condemned the incursion 
of American and British troops into 
the Near East and considered that 
they should be quickly withdrawn. He 
regarded it as significant that the 
United States and United Kingdom 
had been compelled to make somewhat 
reassuring statements before the As- 
sembly, although their assurances were 
given in such a vague form that they 
were not actually committed to any- 
thing. In fact, the urgent problem of 
the withdrawal of the troops was be- 
ing postponed to an indefinite future. 
The substance of the issue was being 
drowned, he charged, in such argu- 
ments as whether the requests for as- 
sistance under which the United States 
and the United Kingdom invaded 


noon 


Jordan and Lebanon were or were 
not legitimate. As a matter of fact, an 
attempt had been made to convince 
intrusion of the 
a “normal phe- 


members that the 
troops was virtually 
nomenon.” 

Mr. Gromyko reiterated previous 
argumentation and went on to describe 
the “horrors” which would prevail 
in international life if every strong 
country considered itself entitled, for 
one or another formalistic reason, to 
move its forces into the territory of 
another state where it desired to 
settle. All the accepted rules of peace- 
ful coexistence and mutual respect 
for the sovereign rights of one an- 
other would be cast overboard, with 
the gravest man- 
kind, he said 


consequences for 


What of Observers? 


An issue which for some reason 
had not been given much attention 
in the debate, he continued, was the 
United Nations Observation Group in 
Lebanon. Those who in the past had 
voted in favor of sending observers 
to Lebanon now seemed to have lost 
interest in the observers or their re- 
ports. Mr. Gromyko believed that 
the Assembly would be well advised 
to go into the matter carefully. Only 
a few days before, the third report of 
the Observation Group had been re- 
In all its reports, the Group, 
on the basis of a careful study of the 
situation in Lebanon, had noted that 
there was no intervention from out- 
side on the part of the 
neighboring Lebanon. The third re- 
port, in fact, had pointed out that the 
landing of United States troops in 
Lebanon impeded the work of the 
observers and provoked a violent re- 
action on the part of the Lebanese 
population 


ceived 


countries 


As for the so-called indirect ag- 
gression which had allegedly occurred 
in the case of Lebanon and Jordan, 
Mr. Gromyko remarked that the basic 
accusation had been reduced to a 
condemnation of radio broadcasts 
from certain countries, the contents of 
which might not be too pleasant to 
certain statesmen in Lebanon and 
Jordan or perhaps to certain persons 
in Washington or London. But who 
would believe that the reason for the 
state of tension in the Near and Middle 
East was not the presence of foreign 
troops, the flights of United States 
bombers, the offshore cruising of 
United States naval ships, the imperial- 
istic and expansionist policy against 
the countries of the Arab East, but 
the critical comments of Arab broad- 
casters? 

There was as much truth in the 
statements regarding indirect aggres- 
sion, he contended, as there was in 
the broadcasts of Radio Free Europe 
or the Voice of America. If the 
United States and United Kingdom 
were indeed worried about the in- 
fluence of such broadcasts, then what 
prevented them from accepting the 
proposals of the Soviet Union to con- 
demn the propaganda of war, hostility 
and hatred among peoples, a propo- 
sal which the Soviet Union had been 
advancing for many years? There 
were no barriers which could prevent 
the dissemination of truth. No doubt, 
broadcasts which described the suc- 
cesses of the Soviet Union in the field 
of economics were unpleasant to cer- 
tain circles, but that could not be 
helped—“we can only advise them 
to compete with us in these achieve- 
ments,” Mr. Gromyko said. He added 
that such competition would be much 
better and much more useful than 
the competition in the building of 
atomic or hydrogen weapons, the 
building of military bases, the in- 
crease of military budgets, and in the 
armaments race which had reached 
such a dangerous size 


Reference to Israel 


The Soviet Foreign Minister re- 
ferred to what he called “another 
method which has been used not only 
on the floor of the General Assembly 
but also in the lobbies of the United 
Nations—mysterious hints to the ef- 
fect that the British are prevented 
from withdrawing their troops from 
Jordan because of the threat of an 
Israeli attack against Jordan.” How, 
he asked, could such an intimidation 
campaign be described but as an at- 
tempt to prepare for such action. All 
this was happening, he said, with rep- 
resentatives of Israel “seated in our 
midst,” listening to all the statements 
and, of course, “fully informed about 
this lobbying.” 


“The delegation of Israel is listening 
to all this. It is mysteriously silent. 
It does not either deny it or confirm 
it. It is merely sitting pretty,” Mr. 
Gromyko asserted. “We might as well 
state quite frankly that if the Israelis 
were not supported by anybody else 
there would and could be absolutely 
no threat of an Israeli attack upon 
Jordan. And if there is an assump- 
tion that Israel will do so none the 
less, then somebody must have a plan 
to that effect prepared in advance. If 
that is the case, well, then, let us ad- 
mit that such plans exist. 

“If no such plans exist, well, then, 
there is no reason to intimidate or try 
to threaten the Arab countries with 
the vision of Israel, and Israel should 
make a statement to that effect which 
would put an end to such specula- 
tion. If this does not happen, then this 
will merely confirm our conviction 
that a comedy is being played in this 
Assembly where the roles have been 
distributed in advance.” 

He expressed the Soviet Union’s 
belief that the Jordanian people could 
settle their domestic problems without 
intervention from outside, that they 
were quite mature enough to do so. 

He reminded the United States 
again that the emergency session was 
not the place to consider issues re- 
lating to the economic development of 
the countries of the Arab East, al- 
though that did not mean a lack of 
interest on the part of the Soviet 
Union concerning the economic prob- 
lems and assistance to be given. The 
Soviet Union had always considered 
that it was correct to help those coun- 
tries, and to grant assistance without 
any political strings attached. The 
United States could long ago have ac- 
cepted the Soviet proposal for giving 
such assistance while respecting their 
independence. 

During the debate, many delega- 
tions had advanced valuable ideas for 
helping to establish a durable peace 
in the Near and Middle East, Mr. 
Gromyko continued. That showed 
that the question was very important 
and that members were genuinely de- 
sirous of finding a solution which 
would end international tension and 
consolidate peace. For its part, the 
Soviet delegation was doing everything 
in its power to contribute to such a 
solution. He was glad to note that 
the overwhelming majority of the 
members had shown the desire to co- 
operate, especially with the Soviet 
delegation, in finding such a solution. 
However, his delegation had come up 
against a stone wall in attempting to 
reach an agreement with the delega- 
tions of the United States and the 
United Kingdom on the immediate 
evacuation of American and British 
troops and the adoption of simul- 
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taneous measures by the United Na- 
tions. Thus the USSR proposal had 
been countered by the so-called Nor- 
wegian draft resolution, which was, 
in fact, he said, the British-American 
draft resolution. Its essential aim, he 
added, was to confuse the members 
and to lead them to believe that the 
United States and the United King- 
dom were yearning for the with- 
drawal of their armed forces from 
Lebanon and Jordan, while actually 
it left such a withdrawal hanging in 
mid-air. It was “crammed full of pro- 
posals whose aim is to divert the As- 
sembly from the crux of the issue,” 
he argued. He felt it was clear that 
it would not be adopted. It would 
place both the Secretary-General and 
the states concerned in an ambigu- 
ous, false position, for with whom 
could the Secretary-General conduct 
negotiations if the Arab countries were 
emphatically opposed to it? What 
would be its value in any case if it 
were adopted against the wishes and 
the legitimate interests of those coun- 
tries? 

Cyro de Freitas-Valle, of Brazil, 
maintained that four different but 
equally powerful factors were in- 
volved in the Middle East situation. 
The first was nationalism, which was 
not peculiar to the Middle East. No 
amount of military force could quench 
the national spirit making itself so 
acutely felt in the Middle and Near 
East. A second factor was subversion. 
The Brazilian representative said that 
the craving for world domination 
which seemed to dictate the policies 
of certain countries was taking ad- 
vantage by insidious means of the 
nationalistic movements now afoot the 
world over. The problem was how to 
discern between the legitimate aspi- 
rations of the peoples and the selfish 
interests of certain governments. 

The third element was the presence 
of Israel. No lasting solution could be 
found to the problem of that region 
if some form of coexistence between 
Israel and her Arab neighbors was 
not devised. The Arab states should 
cordially discuss with Israel their com- 
mon problems. The question of the 
Palestinian refugees and the plans for 
economic expansion of the region, so 
vital for the settlement of the crisis, 
afforded a unique opportunity for such 
an exchange of views. The fourth and 
last element was the presence in the 
area of some of the richest deposits 
of oil in the world and the influence 
this fact had on the economy, not only 
of the region itself, but of the West- 
ern world as a whole. 

Brazil doubted if any United Na- 
tions action taken now would solve 
all those problems. But an_ initial 
move could be made to ascertain 
what measures the Middle Eastern 
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countries themselves thought could be 
usefully applied. For that purpose the 
General Assembly should make use 
once again of the services of its Sec- 
retary-General. An urgent visit by 
Mr. Hammarskjold to the Middle East 
might clarify the situation and place 
the General Assembly in a better posi- 
tion to proceed with its deliberations. 
Brazil welcomed the suggestion for a 


Middle Eastern institution for eco- 


nomic development and referred, in 
this respect, to the current consulta- 
tions for similar arrangements in Latin 
America. The work of the observer 
group in Lebanon deserved unreserved 
support, and Brazil commended the 
decision to strengthen the group. 


Israel’s Concern 


Abba Eban, of Israel, noting that 
the agenda consisted of complaints by 
Lebanon and Jordan charging inter- 
vention in their internal affairs (but 
not by Israel), pointed out that Israel 
is a neighbor of each of those states 
and that if their independence and 
integrity were diminished, Israel's 
would be gravely imperilled. 

Those two countries’ calls for out- 
side assistance had raised a question 
of international law, Mr. Eban said, 
and he went on: “In many parts of 
the world, including both Western 
Europe and Eastern Europe today, 
agreements exist and arrangements 
are in force which are based on the 
right of a government to invite the 
armed forces of another government 
to help strengthen its capacity of de- 
fence If they were to lose the 
right of receiving assistance from out- 
side, small nations would live by the 
grace and mercy of more powerful 
states, near or far.” 

All members of the United Nations 
wished the Arab states well in the cul- 
tivation and advancement of their lib- 
erated domain, Mr. Eban 
There was a cultural and linguistic 
unity among the Arab states; but poli- 
tically they were organized as sepa- 
rate sovereignties within the United 
Nations and their relations with each 
other were governed by the rights and 
obligations, the disciplines and _ re- 
straints which prevailed among all 
members of the United Nations fam- 
ily, Mr. Eban pointed out. 

But the relations between the Arab 
states in the Middle East were only 
one part of the situation, Mr. Eban 
declared. Every non-Arab member of 
the United Nations in the Middle 
East had complete equality of rights 
with every Arab member of the re- 
gion. 

“The Middle East, as defined in the 
general practice of the United Na- 
tions, is a composite area inhabited by 
54 million Arabs, taking language as 


asserted. 


‘ Eastern 


the broadest criterion, and 76 million 
non-Arabs,” Mr. Eban said. “It is 
inhabited by eight Arab states and at 
least four non-Arab states. In the light 
of this fact about the composition of 
the Middle Eastern region, official 
declarations about some continuous 
area betwen the Atlantic Ocean and 
the Persian Gulf as the inheritance 
of any one nation must be regarded 
as an offence against international 
peace as well as a distortion of his- 
tory, geography and law. While full 
respect is due to the rights of Arab 
nations, it remains true that the Middle 
East has not been in the past, is not 
now and cannot be in the future an 
exclusively Arab domain.” 

The need for a clear criterion of 
judgment was especially compelling 
in the Middle East, for the relations 
of Arab states with each other and 
with their non-Arab neighbors were 
not likely to achieve full stability in 
the early future, Mr. Eban predicted. 
“Precisely because of this prospect, it 
is important that we anchor ourselves 
to some framework of principle within 
which the regional turbulence can be 
contained and kept short of explo- 
sion,” he urged. “If the Middle East 
cannot have fruitful exchanges of 
friendship, it must at least have the 
protection of law,” which, he said, 
meant application of the United Na- 
tions Charter. 

The first element in such a system 
of Charter observance must surely 
be universal respect for the political 
independence and territorial integrity 
of all states, Mr. Eban said. Another 
vital principle was the settlement of 
disputes by peaceful negotiation, not 
by pressure or force. Charter observ- 
ance involved abstention from eco- 
nomic warfare. 

Contributions to the goal of con- 
taining and reducing the regional ten- 
sion were also needed from the United 
Nations itself and especially from the 
more powerful neighbors of the re- 
gion, Mr. Eban asserted. Agreement 
by the great powers in support of a 
program for strengthening Middle 
security under the rule of 
law on the basis of respect for the 
political independence and territorial 
integrity of states would be welcome 
by all nations of the Middle East, he 
added. 

In the shelter of security under the 
rule of law the Midudle East would 
find an enhanced prospect of eco- 
nomic, social and cultural advance, 
Mr. Eban forecast. “Throughout the 
newly liberated continents, nations are 
awakening to the truth than man can 
win all the trappings of liberty and 
yet lose the essence of his freedom 
in the throes of hunger and want,” 
he declared. 

Israel would continue to seek ad- 
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vancement in social, economic, cul- 
tural and scientific fields in coopera- 
tion with friends in all the five con- 
tinents with whom it was associated 
in the development of commerce and 
communications and in programs of 
economic development and mutual 
technical assistance, Mr. Eban stated 

“If other countries in our region, 
linked by historic and cultural bonds, 
desire to cooperate for economic de- 
velopment, we shall follow their ef- 
forts with sympathy and goodwill,” 
he promised. “Despite the disharmony 
in our political relations, we have al- 
looked with positive interest 
on economic development in neigh- 
boring lands.’ 

Israel’s policy, which was not made 
in the lobbies but by the Government 
and had many times been explained, 
was based on mutual respect of all 
Middle East states for the integrity 
and independence of each other; on 
the need to defend and guarantee the 
territorial integrity and political in- 
dependence of states; and, under strict 
observance, on integral implementa- 
tion of existing agreements on the 
basis of reciprocity, Mr. Eban said 

The question was not Israel’s pol- 
icy toward its neighbors, he declared, 
but what their policy was toward 
Israel—respect for its sovereignty, 
independence and integrity; absten- 
tion from any intention to use force 
or the threat of force against Israel's 
integrity and independence; strict ob- 
servance of existing agreements; co- 
operation for the welfare of the re- 
gion. Was that their policy, Mr. Eban 
asked. Anyone who could clarify 
those questions from the Assembly’s 
rostrum would render a great service 
to the Middle East and to the United 
Nations, he said 

The Assembly could not in strict 
realism offer Israel and its region 
that peace which could only spring 
from voluntary acts of will by Middle 
Eastern governments themselves, Mr. 
Eban said. It could, however, issue 
an impressive international call to 
abstention from hostility. It could de- 
mand the observance of basic civilized 
restraints. It should seek nothing less 
than a transition in the Middle East 
from unbridled antagonism to a basic 
international tolerance. If such a tran- 
sition was now put into effect, then 
a greater and more glorious transi- 
tion to peace and fraternity might yet 
lie in store, he predicted. 


ways 


Joint Arab Proposal Forecast 


Dr. Emilio Nufiez Portuondo, of 
Cuba, said that after careful study 
his delegation had concluded that un- 
lawful intervention had occurred in 
Lebanon and Jordan as those coun- 
tries had charged. That presented a 
serious problem 
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If the Assembly were ever to de- 
clare that a lawful government did 
not possess the right to ask for mili- 
tary aid from a friendly state, when 
it was the victim of external aggres- 
sion, the Assembly would be giving 
carte blanche to any great power with 
aggressive intentions to make short 
work of the sovereignty of small states 
with utter impunity, he warned. 

The United Nations Charter rec- 
ognized the right of a member state 
which was the victim of aggression 
to request aid from other states and 
made it obligatory for member states 
to grant such aid, Dr. Nunez Por- 
tuondo asserted. 

He supported the measures taken 
by the United States to defend Leba- 
non’s territory. Observing that threats 
had been made on the life of the King 
of Jordan and plans published for 
total dismemberment of that state, 
Dr. Nunez Portuondo asked whether 
the Assembly could “remain impassive 
in the face of the desperate appeal 
made by the Government of Jordan, 
which is threatened on all sides.” 

He went on to ask why the USSR 
claimed that the partition of Pales- 
tine was carried out solely by the 
West. He said that the USSR and the 
“satellite states” had voted in favor 
of it. Cuba did not but it accepted 
the verdict of the majority and later 
recognized the state of Israel. The 
state of Israel was a legal fact, be- 
cause the General Assembly had so 
agreed by a large majority. 

Dr. Nunez Portuondo said he was 
gratified to hear the President of the 
United States propose a plan which 
could serve as a basis for the attain- 
ment of a general settlement of the 
entire problem of the Middle East. 

Cuba, he said, would vote against 
the Soviet draft resolution but would 
support any constructive action the 
Assembly might take. Dr. Nunez Por- 
tuondo said he had been told infor- 
mally that a joint Arab draft reso- 
lution was going to be submitted 
which would reaffirm the principles 
of the Arab League and approve eco- 
nomic development along the lines of 
the Eisenhower plan and would re- 
quest the Secretary-General to take 
measures to ensure the political inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of 
Lebanon and Jordan. Should that 
draft be submitted, Cuba would give 
it sympathetic consideration, Dr. 
Nunez Portuondo concluded. 

The vital role of the United Nations 
in defending the interests and rights 
of small nations was stressed by José 
A. Correa, of Ecuador. The way in 
which the United Nations had faced 
unexpected problems and had solved 
critical issues in the Middle East re- 
vealed its great potentialities and the 
flexible capacity of adaptation to meet 


the most unexpected situations in a 
world evolving rapidly and in which 
a Static international organization 
would be condemned to failure. Gov- 
ernments should utilize the means 
offered them by the United Nations, 
in the assurance that in the long run 
they represented the best guarantee 
for their true interests. Governments 
should also avoid any measure which 
might sap the Organization’s authority. 

Mr. Correa thought that one of the 
salient features in the development of 
the Organization was the ever-increas- 
ing role of the Secretary-General as 
the executive body of the Organization 
in political matters. The case of Suez, 
the setting up of the United Nations 
Emergency Force, and the situation 
of Israel regarding its neighbors proved 
how the Secretary-General could be a 
most efficient instrument of action in 
situations which required conciliation, 
diplomatic resources and administra- 
tive efficiency. All this made it advis- 
able that the General Assembly should 
once again entrust the Secretary-Gen- 
eral with the mission of reaffirming 
the authority of the United Nations 
in Lebanon and in Jordan and of 
studying other measures which might 
lead to a complete treatment of the 
ills that beset the Middle East. 


Observers’ Reports Ignored 


Daniel A. Chapman, of Ghana, 
noted that the reports of the United 
Nations Observation Group in Leba- 
non unfortunately seemed to have been 
largely ignored during the debate. In 
its three reports the group had not 
found any significant interference in 
the affairs of Lebanon from external 
sources. Many people believed that if 
this group had been given the opportu- 
nity of pursuing its objectives un- 
trammeled by newly created situations 
it might have succeeded in lessening 
tension in the area and enabled the 
people of Lebanon to solve their prob- 
lems in their own way. Because of 
new difficulties, this had not been 
possible, so that they were now left 
to make an assessment of the situation 
on the basis of charges and denials 
by the states concerned. This placed 
the Assembly in a most unenviable 
position. 

Mr. Chapman believed that the 
basis of the Middle East conflict was 
“much wider than recent events in 
the area itself.” A powerful factor of 
instability was the strategic interest of 
the great powers and their desire to 
control its oil resources. Another 
factor was the renascent Arab na- 
tionalism. To complicate matters, in- 
tense rivalry among the great powers 
found expression in an attempt to 
manipulate the governments of the 
area so that there had been a great 
tendency to use the people of the area 
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aS pawns in_ international power 
politics. Another source of instability 
had been the arbitrary partitioning of 
the Middle East during the period of 
colonial expansion, which resulted in 
a mosaic of states. The Ghanian 
representative wondered if it was not 
possible for the great powers to im- 
pose upon themselves a sort of Mon- 
roe Doctrine with regard to the Middle 
East. Would the people of the Middle 
East in their present travail not wel- 
come a_ twentieth-century Monroe 
Doctrine — “a hands-off policy” — 
which would ensure for them an era 
of fuller freedom and tranquillity to 
enable them to pursue their course as 
best suited their genius in peace and 
brotherhood? No lasting or realistic 
solution to the problem of the Middle 
East was conceivable which did not 
enjoy the support of the majority of 
the Arabs. 

Dr. Vasco Vieira Garin, of Portugal, 
said his delegation was firmly con- 
vinced that the international law and 
the spirit of the Charter gave any 
lawfully constituted government the 


right to request assistance from friend- 


allied governments for the 
essential purpose of defending the 
independence and integrity of its 
territory. This right was well estab- 
lished by practice in international law, 
resorted to again and again through- 
out the centuries, and one which had 
greatly helped to safeguard the exist- 
ence of small countries. The Charter 
could never deny it, and its spirit was 
certainly in agreement with it. Mr. 
Garin said it should be remembered 
that the United States and the United 
Kingdom always acknowledged the 
assistance they gave “as provisional 
measures.” Since the start of their 
action, they had tried their utmost to 
have the United Nations take over, as 
soon as practicable, the justifiable 
responsibilities they had assumed. 
Where the Security Council failed, the 
Assembly must not fail. Speedy deci- 
sions should be taken in order that 
conditions might be created, making 
possible the withdrawal of United 
States and British forces from Leba- 
non and Jordan. The seven-power 
resolution would ensure the attain- 
ment of the desirable aims in a posi- 
tive and constructive manner 


ly or 


Informal Meetings Suggested 


Portugal was ready to support the 
creation of a stand-by United Nations 
peace force and awaited with interest 
the study of the question being made 
by the Secretary-General. Portugal 
also welcomed the suggestion concern- 
ing the possible establishment of an 
Arab development institution, pro- 
vided such an institution was accept- 
able to the governments concerned. 

In view of the presence of foreign 
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ministers of the great powers and also 
those of many Middle Eastern coun- 
tries, Rafael de la Colina, of Mexico, 
considered it might be useful for them 
to arrange informal meetings so as to 
exchange views on the different aspects 
of the problem. Even the most modest 
results of such informal meetings 
would justify an effort to reach a 
formula which might ultimately be 
generally acceptable. Mexico believed 
that with goodwill and reasonable con- 
cessions on all sides, it would not be 
“utopian” to expect effective, even if 
not exhaustive, solutions to be found, 
solutions which would 
issues not susceptible to agreement at 
present. Such solutions would be 
limited to outlining the necessary pro- 
cedures to ensure the independence of 
Lebanon and Jordan and make pos- 
sible the withdrawal of foreign troops 
from those countries. Informal con- 
sultations could serve not only the 
purpose of finding a remedy for the 
present crisis, which, after all, was 
only the most recent symptom of the 
“grave sickness” which for several 
years had affected the Middle East, 
but also of exploring adequate meas- 
ures to achieve a radical cure. Mexico 
did not believe the problem of the 
Middle East could be solved by simply 
taking care of some of the effects and 
some of the symptoms. As a first step 
Mr. de la Colina thought it imperative 
that the principle of non-intervention 
be fully respected everywhere and that 
it be respected not only by the coun- 
tries of the region in their mutual 
relations but also by the great powers. 
What might be called a diplomatic 
withdrawal or retreat on the part of 
the great powers was not enough, 
since that was a purely negative step. 
To complete the step, positive assist- 
ance was required from the great 
powers. Those powers possessed finan- 
cial, technical and industrial resources, 
and as a worthy compensation for 
the troubles that their intervention had 
caused in the Middle East they should 
now feel obligated to grant a positive 
contribution to those countries to 
ensure their economic development. 

Further statements were made at 
the morning meeting on the final day 
of the session, August 21. That was 
before the draft resolution sponsored 
by the Arab members had been intro- 
duced. 

Joseph Nisot, of Belgium, asserted 
that the Soviet draft resolution con- 
tained nothing constructive to safe- 
guard the political independence and 
territorial integrity of Lebanon and 
Jordan. Although Belgium favored 
the principle of withdrawal of for- 
eign troops, Mr. Nisot said, he would 
be unable to support the Soviet draft 
resolution. 

He noted that the United States and 


leave aside 


the United Kingdom had clearly in- 
dicated that the presence of their 
troops in Lebanon and Jordan was of 
a temporary nature and that they 
agreed in advance that the Assembly 
could decide when the presence of 
their troops was no longer called for. 

The mission which the seven-power 
draft would entrust to the Secretary- 
General, Mr. Nisot thought, would 
result in the adoption of measures 
leading to the external security and 
the internal tranquility of Lebanon and 
Jordan and thus bring nearer the de- 
parture of foreign troops. Moreover 
the draft provided for the economic 
development of the Arab countries, 
he said. All those steps were proposed 
to be taken within the framework of 
the United Nations and Mr. Nisot 
would give that draft his support. 

Mohamed Ahmed Mahgoub, For- 
eign Minister of Sudan, pointed out 
that Sudan is an African Arab state 
and that Arabs have in common a re- 
ligion that binds them together, a 
language rich in its literature and a 
heritage of common origin and his- 
tory. He was in complete agreement 
that foreign troops should be with- 
drawn from Lebanon and from Jor- 
dan, but “we do not believe that such 
withdrawal will, by itself,. remedy the 
situation from which the Middle East 
has grievously suffered and continues 
to suffer.” 

If the people in the Middle East 
did not possess the moral courage to 
acknowledge and right their mistakes 
and mend their own shortcomings, 
they could hardly hope that the efforts 
of men of goodwill in the United Na- 
tions and outside the United Nations 
would be of much avail, the Foreign 
Minister warned. 


For Arab States Alone 


Expressing gratitude for the Secre- 
tary-General’s report, Mr. Mahgoub 
said that most of the points it raised 
were the entire concern of the Arab 
states and should be left entirely for 
the discussion, agreement and decision 
of the Arab states. “It will be more 
gratifying to my delegation if such 
discussions with the Secretary-General 
take place in the Political Committee 
of the League of Arab States and not 
with individual Arab states. This, if 
accomplished, will give an expression 
of recognition to surging Arab na- 
tionalism,” the Foreign Minister said. 

Some questions before the Assem- 
bly called for positive and practical 
answers, Mr. Mahgoub_ declared. 
What is to be done to preserve world 
peace and international security, es- 
pecially in the Middle East? What is 
to be done to safeguard the inde- 
pendence, sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of every individual state and 
particularly the small states? 
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He submitted that any resolution 
that did not positively answer those 
pertinent questions and provide prac- 
tical measures for the implementation 
of the principles which it embodied 
would not provide any remedy for 
the precarious position of peace and 
international security. 

Because of the discontent and dis- 
cord between Middle Eastern Arab 
countries, their ardent needs for eco- 
nomic development and their ideolo- 
gical differences, the place to solve 
their problems was not in the United 
Nations but inside the League of Arab 
States, Mr. Mahgoub said. 

“May I end with a note of regret 
and hope—a note of regret that the 
conditions in the Middle East have 
led us to this most unfortunate po- 
sition whereby some sister Arab states 
were compelled to lodge complaints 
against another sister Arab state, and 
a note of hope that Arab nationalism 
has been given recognition by every 
one of the representatives who par- 
ticipated in this debate”, Mr. Mah- 
goub said. 

“This should be a source of pride 
to all of us and should give us the 
strength and courage as the result of 
which every Arab state will reconsider 
its position and technique and all will 
rally together to strengthen and safe- 
guard each other’s independence, set- 
tle their disputes at home and work 
together, hand in hand, for the pro- 
motion and the realization of Arab 
nationalism — not in words but by 
deeds which will, once again, enable 
the Arabs to give the world the lead 
in science, the arts and literature as 
they did in the past. It is a great 
task, and its fulfilment is in the hands 
of the leaders of the Arab world,” 
the Foreign Minister concluded. 


For Settlement Among Arabs 


Mongi Slim, of Tunisia, said that 
his country would have wished that 
the Arab nations had settled their dis- 
putes peacefully among themselves or, 
at least, that the Security Council had 
agreed on a solution. He was, how- 
ever, gratified that the problem was 
now in the hands of the General As- 
sembly in which, he noted, all the 
Arab countries were represented. The 
Arab nationalist movement was some- 
thing real and positive, which was go- 
ing to evolve peacefully, Mr. Slim 
declared 

The Governments of Lebanon and 
Jordan had requested the assistance 
of the United States and the United 
Kingdom because they believed — 
rightly or wrongly — that their in- 
dependence was threatened, Mr. Slim 
said. While he felt that the United 
States and United Kingdom troops 
should be withdrawn, he noted that 
their presence had not aggravated the 


internal situation in those two coun- 
tries. Withdrawal should be accom- 
panied by safeguards for the inde- 
pendence and integrity of Lebanon 
and Jordan. Mr. Slim believed the for- 
mulation of such safeguards should 
be left to the Secretary-General in 
consultation with the countries con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Slim observed that the Soviet 
draft resolution placed emphasis on 
the withdrawal of the foreign troops 
in Lebanon and Jordan, but not on 
the safeguards. As for the seven- 
power draft, while it dealt with the 
question of safeguards, it did not 
dwell enough on the 
troop withdrawal. 

Mr. Slim praised the economic pro- 
gram outlined by the President of the 
United States and noted that it pro- 
posed and did not try to impose solu- 
tions. The program, he said, deserved 
careful study. 


question of 


Wide Measure of Agreement 


Rishikesh Shaha, of Nepal, describ- 
ing the Middle East as “the most 
sensitive area in the world,” noted a 
wide measure of agreement in the 
Assembly on two points — the Mid- 
dle East situation had always been a 
continuing threat to world peace; and 
that threat did not come from one 
side only. 

The threat existed before the United 
States and United Kingdom landings 
in Lebanon and Jordan, he said, and 
it would remain there, even if those 
troops were withdrawn, unless the As- 
sembly could achieve a just and en- 
during peace for the entire region. 
That would require an agreement em- 
bracing all the major problems which 
had caused tension between the coun- 
tries of the area and between the 
great powers, he said. Although the 
United States and the USSR had pub- 
licly pleaded for freedom for the Arab 
states to develop their “international 
personalities” in freedom and without 
external pressure, in actual practice, 
Mr. Shaha charged, the Middle East 
“is becoming increasingly an object of 
cold war between the two world pow- 
er blocs,” as was clear from the ship- 
ment of arms to the area from both 
sides. A declaration by the Assembly 
on the neutrality of the whole region, 
as suggested by the Foreign Minister 
of Ireland, if it were recognized by the 
United Nations and guaranteed by the 
great powers, would greatly contribute 
to world peace, he said. And an un- 
dertaking by member states not to 
supply atomic weapons of any sort to 
the region, along with an embargo on 
the shipment of weapons to the areas 
might help the Middle East settle 
down. 

Mr. Shaha said that many delega- 
tions had set aside the problem of 


the emergence of Israel but it could 
no longer be ignored. Lasting peace 
in the region depended on improved 
relations between Israel and her Arab 
neighbors; so did any regional project 
for economic development. It was 
high time that some constructive step 
was taken to solve the problem of 
the Arab refugees, Mr. Shaha de- 
clared. Settlement could be attempted 
through repatriation and compensa- 
tion, “provided both sides are really 
interested in a settlement.” 

While his delegation was unhappy 
about the landings of United States 
and United Kingdom troops, their 
presence in Lebanon and Jordan 
could not be regarded as aggression, 
Mr. Shaha declared. However, the 
endorsement of the right to demand 
and receive military assistance of that 
kind could greatly vitiate the atmos- 
phere for the peaceful settlement of 
situations dangerous to world peace. 
Outside foreign intervention at the 
request of a political party or govern- 
ment might amount to interference 
with the fundamental right of every 
people to choose their own govern- 
ment. He hoped that the United States 
and United Kingdom would readily 
and willingly withdraw their forces 
from Lebanon and Jordan. 

Mr. Shaha considered that a United 
Nations stand-by force for peaceful 
and non-combative purposes would 
strengthen the confidence of smaller 
nations and would not leave the 
United Nations as ill-prepared as now. 

Enrique Rodriguez-Fabregat, of 
Uruguay, said that his delegation fa- 
vored the draft resolution proposed by 
Norway and six other delegations. He 
emphasized that any resolution adopt- 
ed by the General Assembly on the 
Middle East should not discriminate 
against any country of the region. 
Therefore, any such resolution, he de- 
clared, must also cover the interest 
of Israel and uphold equal rights not 
only all Arab nations but also of 
the Jewish nation. 

Professor Fabregat said that Israel 
had urged the Arab states to lay 
down their arms and was ready to 
cooperate in economic development 
plans. He welcomed in this connection 
the proposals made by President 
Eisenhower. Uruguay hoped that uni- 
ty and peace, based on cooperation, 
could be achieved in the Middle East 
as it had been in Latin America. 

Professor Fabregat said he would 
vote for any draft resolution confirm- 
ing the intentions of the United States 
and United Kingdom concerning with- 
drawal of their troops from Lebanon 
and Jordan. He expressed confidence 
that the Secretary-General would be 
successful in the proposed negotia- 
tions and that the Assembly would 
not have worked in vain. 
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Explanation and Adoption of Arab Draft Resolution 


The final meeting of the session, on 
the afternoon of August 21, was a 
lengthy one. Although it did not open 
until late—at 4:20 p.m.—it continued 
for almost four hours until after 8 
p.m. 

At the outset, Foreign Minister 
Mahgoub, of Sudan, spoke in the name 
of all the Arab states represented in 
the Assembly in introducing the draft 
resolution which they were sponsoring 
and which was later unanimously 
adopted at the same meeting. The 
sponsors were Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Libya, Morocco, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, 
Tunisia, the United Arab Republic 
and Yemen, and thus included the 
two members—Jordan and Lebanon 
—whose complaints of interference in 
their internal affairs by the United 
Arab Republic had resulted in the 
lengthy debates, first in the Security 
Council, and later in the emergency 
special session of the Assembly. 

It was a great honor and privilege 
to him, observed Mr. Mahgoub, be- 
cause he was speaking in the name of 
ten states which were related not only 
by a common language or a common 
heritage of history and culture, but 
also by blood. 


He expressed gratitude first to all 
the representatives who had partici- 
pated helpfully in the debate, which 
had given a good analysis of the situa- 
tion, recognized Arab nationalism 
and, no doubt, indicated the line to 
follow in reaching a solution. His 
colleagues and he were also grateful 
to those who had made attempts to 
draw up draft resolutions for ending 
the impasse and lessening interna- 
tional tension. 

The Arab draft resolution, he sub- 
mitted, was an example of a peaceful 
solution—which he was certain was 
the goal of every member—and he 
hoped it demonstrated the beginning 
of an understanding not only among 
the Arab states but among all the as- 
sembled member states. 

“In our deliberations amongst our- 
selves,” he related, “we were dealing 
with a dispute between members of 
one family. Our discussions were 
frank, and therefore we were able to 
reach a happy conclusion. It is possi- 
ble for us to deliberate in that man- 
mer because, as I have said, we are 
members of one family. We have had 
strong ties in the past; we have strong 
ties at present; and we all aspire to 
a glorious future for the Arab nations 
in order once more to contribute to 
the human heritage in all fields of 
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knowledge for the promotion of hu- 
man welfare.” 

The League of Arab States was a 
regional institution in conformity with 
the Charter of the United Nations, he 
continued, and the preamble of its 
pact was partly quoted in the preamble 
to the draft resolution. Thus it noted 
that the Arab states had agreed “to 
strengthen the close relations and 
numerous ties which link the Arab 
states, and to support and stabilize 
these ties upon a basis of respect for 
the independence and sovereignty of 
these states, and to direct their ef- 
forts toward the common good of all 
the Arab countries, the improvement 
of their status, the security of their 
future and the realization of their as- 
pirations and hopes.” The preamble 
to the League pact went on to say: 
“and responding to the wishes of 
Arab public opinion in all Arab 
lands.” 

That would show beyond any doubt 
“that anything that takes place in any 
one of the Arab lands affects the in- 
habitants of the rest of the Arab 
lands,” he observed. “This is proved 
by the fact that when we were meet- 
ing to discuss this draft resolution not 
only the representatives of the inde- 
pendent Arab states were present but 
also representatives of other Arab 
states that are not yet fully inde- 
pendent and are not members of this 
institution, though we hope they will 
soon be amongst us.” 

The draft resolution, he added, was 
in effect the fruitful result of the wise 
guidance of the President, Sir Leslie 
Munro, and the efforts of the Secre- 
tary-General, as well as the wise de- 
liberations of the representatives who 
had spoken with good intentions and 
good will. 


Simple, Straightforward 


It was a simple and straightforward 
draft resolution, he went on to explain. 
In its preamble it took note of the 
question originally considered by the 
Security Council and noted the Char- 
ter aim that states should “practise 
tolerance and live together in peace 
with one another as good neighbors.” 

It further went on to note the aims 
of the League of Arab States. He be- 
lieved that the United Nations would 
be proud that the sponsors were giving 
recognition to an original organization 
which emanated from the Charter of 
the United Nations. 

The draft then showed the desire to 
relieve international tension and wel- 


comed the renewed assurances given 
by the Arab states to observe the 
provision of article 8 of the Pact of 
the League of Arab States that “each 
member state shall respect the sys- 
tems of government established in 
the other member states and regard 
them as exclusive concerns of these 
states,” and that “each shall pledge to 
abstain from any action calculated to 
change established systems of govern- 
ment.” 

That principle, commented Mr. 
Mahgoub, was a very high one which 
should be observed not only by the 
Arab members but by all member 
States. 

“It is, of course, the wish of every 
one of us to respect the systems of 
government established in one state 
or another,” he added. “And it is 
equally the wish of every one of us to 
pledge to abstain from any action 
calculated to change established sys- 
tems of government. Established sys- 
tems of government can only be 
changed by the will of the people of 
the state through constitutional means 
and democratic ways. At this moment 
we pledge ourselves to this purpose.” 

He went on to say that it was 
necessary for any draft resolution at 
that juncture to provide for the ways 
and means whereby the tension in 
the Middle East would be relieved. 
Therefore, the draft resolution called 
on all member states to act strictly 
in accordance with the principles of 
mutual respect for each other’s terri- 
torial integrity and sovereignty, of 
non-aggression, of strict non-interfer- 
ence in each other’s internal affairs 
and of equal and mutual benefit, and 
to ensure that their conduct by word 
and deed conformed to those princi- 
ples. It requested the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to make forthwith, in consulta- 
tion with the governments concerned 
and in accordance with the Charter, 
and having in mind its earlier part, 
“such practical arrangements as would 
adequately help in upholding the pur- 
poses and principles of the Charter in 
relation to Lebanon and Jordan in the 
present circumstances, and thereby 
facilitate the early withdrawal of the 
foreign troops from the two coun- 
tries.” 

“We have thus provided the ma- 
chinery for the Secretary-General to 
see that tension is relieved, that inter- 
national peace and security are saved, 
and that instability and unrest in the 
Middle East are eradicated forever,” 
Mr. Mahgoub pointed out. 

Another part of the draft resolution 
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referred particularly to the long-term 
policy of economic development in 
the Middle East. He was certain that 
the Secretary-General would consult 
with the League of Arab States re- 
garding the best ways and means of 
providing for such development which 
was a necessary element for stability. 

“We are ready to cooperate with 
one and all for providing economic 
development in our region,” he said, 
“with the hope that, when our coun- 
tries are fully developed and our re- 
sources fully exploited for the 
benefit of the people in the area, we 
ourselves will be in a position to 
extend our hand to help other parts of 
the world which will perhaps be in 
need of our assistance. 

“When we ask for cooperation at 
present and for the development of 
our area, we do so not only in the 
interests of the Arabs but also in the 
interests of the world at large. We 
hope that, in turn, in the future we 
will be able to return the good that 
has been done for us here by others 
and, if possible, to return it with 
interest. 


A Glorious Future 


“{ asked for the Assembly’s indul- 
gence to see if the Arabs could do 
it, and this time they were able to 
do it and do it magnificently. At the 
time when the dispute came from 
our side, and at the time when all 
the world felt the gravity of the situa- 
tion, and some people lost every hope 
of a remedy, and many thought that 
we were at the brink of a world war, 
the Arabs themselves were able to 
meet in a mutual and cordial atmos- 
phere and provide the solution which 
I am sure will be acceptable to every- 
one in this Assembly. 

“It is the aim of all of us here to 
see that this dispute is settled and 
that the way for removing instability 
and unrest, and laying the foundations 
of a permanent peace in that area, 
and thereafter permanent peace in the 
world, can be realized. I am sure that 
by accepting this draft resolution we 
will have achieved that end. 

“For us, the Arabs, this will be the 
beginning of a glorious future. It will 
be the beginning of our strengthening 
of our ties, cooperating among our- 
selves, and being tolerant with each 
other. From this place we shall, no 
doubt, do all that is possible to realize 
our hopes and aspirations and cooper- 
at among ourselves wholeheartedly 
We hope that we will be able to con- 
tribute to the well-being of our Arab 
nation, whether that nation remains 
distributed in different independent 
States, In a regular organization, or in 
any form of government to which the 
peoples of the Arab lands will agree. 
or becomes one state. We will be able 


to contribute also to the well-being of 
the international family. 

“Once more, perhaps, the light will 
come from our region. We may come 
forward with our preachings which 
call for peace and security for all 
humanity and for high principles of 
equality among all individuals indis- 
criminately. 

“Our mission henceforth will be the 
pursuit of human perfection, peace 
and security, and not the destruction 
and annihilation of the human race. 
As this draft resolution came unani- 
mously from the Arab states with full 
understanding and agreement, may I 
appeal to my fellow representatives 
here to put their approval on it and 
give it the unanimous support of this 
Assembly in order to prove to our 
member nations and other states 
everywhere in the world that the men 
who meet here are wise men, that 
they have the interests of humanity 
at heart, and that their mission is a 
mission of peace and security and not 
one of destruction and annihilation.” 


Enthusiastic Reception 


Immediately after Mr. Mahgoub 
had spoken, Mr. Engen hailed the in- 
troduction of the Arab draft resolu- 
tion as a_ significant development 
which all would welcome. He an- 
nounced that the co-sponsors of the 
seven-power draft resolution would 
not ask for priority in voting on their 
proposal. Later Mr. Gromyko also 
said that his delegation would not 
press for priority for the USSR draft 
resolution. 

The speakers who followed Mr. 
Mahgoub generally welcomed in glow- 
ing terms sponsorship of the draft 
resolution jointly by all the Arab 
members. Thus Sir Claude Corea, 
of Ceylon, called the event “historic 
and momentous,” and United States 
Secretary of State Dulles considered 
it “an event of happy augury.” 

Mr. Gromyko termed it “a good 
example,” and Japanese Foreign Min- 
ister Alichiro Fujiyama regarded it as 
“a constructive approach reaffirming 
the principle of mutual non-interfer- 
ence among the countries concerned, 
and declaring their will to adhere to 
that principle.” 

British Foreign Secretary Lloyd 
also welcomed it as “a constructive 
first step” toward a détente between 
the Arab states concerned. 

C. W. A. Schurmann, of the Nether- 
lands, thought it “augurs well for the 
future cooperation among the Arab 
states,” and Arthur S. Lall, of India, 
commended it “with great joy and 
pride.” 

Terming it “the least common de- 
nominator of what is practical, feasi- 
ble and possible of passage,” General 
Carlos P. Romulo, of the Philippines, 


foresaw that it “will break through 
the senseless aggravation of conflict 
which we now face in the Middle 
East.” He thought that the United 
Nations “has once more justified the 
confidence and trust that mankind has 
reposed in it as the safeguard of 
peace.” 

In the view of E. Ronald Walker, 
of Australia, the Arab proposal “estab- 
lishes a framework agreed to by all 
the Arab states within which the 
Secretary-General can make an im- 
mediate start on the next phase of 
his efforts to strengthen the precarious 
security situation in the Middle East.” 

Joseph Nisot, of Belgium, said that 
his delegation was “glad to be among 
those which will vote for it,” and 
Miguel Rafael Urquia, of El Salvador, 
rejoiced at it and would also warmly 
vote in favor of it. 

Dr. Dobrivojo Vidic, of Yugoslavia, 
found that the proposal “meets the 
most urgent requirements of the situa- 
tion . . . and accurately reflects the 
general consensus.” 

Vaclav David, of Czechoslovakia, 
thought that the results of the session 
“must be regarded as a favorable fac- 
tor conductive to the relaxation of ten- 
sion in the Near East and in the 
world at large,” and Christian X. 
Palamas, of Greece, expressed deep 
gratification at the happy outcome. 

Abba Eban, of Israel, said that his 
delegation “has the clear sentiment 
that the 


overwhelming majority of 
the members of the General Assem- 
bly will understand by these words [of 
the Arab draft resolution] that all 
member states, including all member 


states in the Middle East—Arab 
states and non-Arab states—will fall 
under the clear applicability of these 
principles.” 


Other Proposals Dropped 


When the proposal was put to a 
vote, it was adopted unanimously. Sir 
Leslie Munro then observed that in 
view of that vote and in the light of 
the statements by Mr. Engen and 
Mr. Gromyko, it did not seem neces- 
sary to take a vote on the other two 
draft resolutions. 

In explaining their votes, Professor 
Enrique Rodriguez-Fabregat. of Uru- 
guay, called it a “very happy vote”; 
Seyfullah Esin, of Turkey, hoped that 
implementation of the resolution “will 
strengthen confidence, security and 
peace, as well as the maintenance of 
friendly relations among the countries 
of the area, based on mutual respect 
for the independence and sovereignty 
of all”; and Attilio Piccioni, of Italy, 
said that it “appears to answer the 
constructive intentions increasingly re- 
vealed in this Assembly.” 

Sir Leslie Munro then made a 
statement in which he expressed to 
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delegations his thanks for “the co- 
operation and considerate spirit which 
they have in a most generous 
measure displayed in bringing the sub- 
stantive and greatly significant part of 
this Assembly’s work to the present 
satisfactory conclusion.” 

He added: “It will, I am sure, be a 
matter throughout the world of gen- 
eral and genuine relief and gratifica- 
tion that by patience and goodwill, 
and in full awareness of the difficulties 
still to be resolved, this Assembly 
has been able to make such substantial 
progress in reconciling differences 
among its members and adopting 
recommendations capable of attract- 
ing unanimous support. 

“Let us all hope with undivided 
strength, and let none of us waver 
in the determination to realize that 
hope, that the deeds—and I empha- 
size the word ‘deeds’—which will flow 
from this draft resolution will help 
to make more effective in the Middle 
East the principles of our Charter. 

“May the labors we have just com- 
pleted build up a better understand- 
ing among neighbors and give to the 
peoples of that great region a stronger 
promise of security and freedom from 
fear. 

“May I in conclusion—and I feel 
I am speaking for the whole Assem- 
bly—express my unswerving confi- 
dence in the great abilities of our dis- 
tinguished Secretary-General and wish 


him well in the discharge of the re- 
sponsibilities which the Assembly has 
now entrusted to him.” 


Credentials 


Before the session closed with a 
minute of silent prayer or meditation, 
there was some debate on the report 
of the Credentials Committee before 
the report was approved by a vote 
of 71 to 1 (Hungary). 

The report stated that the commit- 
tee adopted by a vote of 6 in favor, 
1 against, with 2 abstentions, a United 
States motion to take no decision re- 
garding the credentials submitted on 
behalf of the representatives of Hun- 
gary. Subject to that decision, the 
Credentials Committee found the cre- 
dentials of all representatives in order. 

The report also recorded a statement 
by the representative of the USSR 
that the credentials of the representa- 
tives of the Government of the Re- 
public of China should not be recog- 
nized as valid “since China could be 
legally represented only by persons 
accredited by the Government of the 
People’s Republic of China.” 

On August 22, the day after the 
emergency session completed its work, 
Sir Leslie Munro held a press con- 
ference, at the outset of which he 
made the following statement: 

“My most outstanding impression 
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of the emergency session is its success 
in providing a forum in which the 
Arab states were able to reach the 
beginnings of a modus vivendi. The 
Assembly has often been criticized as 
an unwieldy body. But it has the 
supreme advantage, on a compulsive 
occasion, of bringing together foreign 
ministers of key areas and, on this 
occasion, the President of the United 
States. It affords foreign ministers 
opportunities behind the scenes and, 
with the help of the officers of the 
Organization, of meeting and of har- 
monizing their objectives. This cer- 
tainly proved true in the events which 
led to the Arab resolution. I earnestly 
hope that this resolution will be trans- 
lated into action and that we do not 
lose the momentum created by the 
meeting of the emergency Assembly. 

“For the most part—in fact with 
remarkably few exceptions—the As- 
sembly’s debates at this third emerg- 
ency special session were conducted, 
in consonance with my original ap- 
peal, on a very high level and with 
commendably little recourse to re- 
crimination or invective. President 
Eisenhower's address and his construc- 
tive proposals set the pattern for much 
of the debate. The Organization and 
its member governments can _ take 
pride in the fact that the session was 
marked by such seriousness of purpose 
and moderation of approach. There 
was every understanding of the serious- 
ness of the security situation in the 
Middle East and the precariousness of 
the balance of peace in that critical 
area. 

“The debate was far-reaching, and 
most delegations addressed themselves 
not merely to the immediate issue aris- 
ing out of the presence of Anglo- 
American forces in Lebanon and 
Jordan but to the complex of eco- 
nomic and social problems facing the 
Arab states, as well as the problems 
ensuing from relations between the 
Arab states and the non-Arab mem- 
bers of the Middle East community. 


Unique Contribution 


“As I see it, the resolution unani- 
mously adopted by the Assembly—and 
that unanimity is of great significance 
in itself — has as one of its main 
achievements the _ introduction of 
United Nations processes, particularly 
through the Secretary-General, in the 
adjustment of relations among the 
Arab states immediately concerned. It 
is in the field of negotiation and 
political détente that the Organization 
and its Secretary-General have a 
unique contribution to make. 

“The Soviet draft resolution did not 
ignore this aspect although it con- 
centrated on a demand for an im- 
mediate withdrawal of foreign forces. 
The Norwegian draft — we are all 


greatly indebted to Mr. Engen — 
properly gave a much greater emphasis 
to the role assumed by the United 
Nations. There were, of course, as we 
know, a great many other suggestions 
made informally and a large number 
of draft resolutions prepared. A signi- 
ficant aspect of this Assembly is that 
so many delegations attempted initia- 
tives in drafting resolutions and seek- 
ing a basis for an acceptable settle- 
ment. 

“This background should not be 
overlooked in viewing the Arab initia- 
tive which produced final unanimity. 
In fact, the whole process of United 
Nations consideration, in the Security 
Council as well as in the Assembly, 
emphasizes the ability of the Organi- 
zation to encourage reconciliation and 
the abatement of differences. The 
United Nations, in circumstances of 
this kind, retains the capacity to bring 
about results unobtainable in smaller 
groupings (for example, the Arab 
League), while at the same time 
recognizing the part which groupings 
of this kind can play. But the solution 
which is now to be sought in efforts 
of the Secretary-General is a United 
Nations solution, one in which not 
merely the countries immediately con- 
cerned are involved, not merely the 
great powers, but all countries, great 
and small, Middle Eastern and non- 
Middle Eastern. 

“It is my hope, as I said to the 
Assembly yesterday, that deeds will 
flow from the resolution which will 
help to make more effective in the 
Middle East the principles of the 
United Nations Charter. The future 
lies not in words but in deeds. What is 
to be sought most earnestly is a 
détente among the independent Arab 
countries most intimately involved in 
the present dispute. The greatest need 
in the area is an end to incitement to 
violent change and to the kind of 
provocation which has so sharpened 
tension in the last few months and 
weeks. I would not speculate in detail 
as to the form of the United Nations 
representation to be established in the 
area until the Secretary-General has 
been able to explore the possibilities 
more fully with the governments 
concerned. 

“Finally, this was not, as was writ- 
ten elsewhere in the course of the 
debate, a ‘lost adventure.’ All mankind 
and all of us in the United Nations 
are engaged on an adventure — one 
for the good of mankind. In this latest 
adventure we have all advanced in 
agreement. The responsibility for the 
fulfilment of that agreement lies 
primarily with the member Govern- 
ments in the Middle East, assisted by 
the great powers and under the 
harmonizing influence of the United 
Nations and its officers.” 





Members of the Security Council discuss proposals for convening an emergency special session of the General Assembly. 


Security Council’s 


Unanimous Call for Assembly Action 


ess than twenty-four hours before 

4 the opening of the third emerg- 
ency special session of the General 
Assembly, the decision to hold such a 
session was taken by the Security 
Council. Shortly before nine o'clock 
in the evening of August 7 the Coun- 
cil, after a six-hour debate, unanimous- 
ly voted to summon the 81-nation 
Assembly into emergency session. 

In reaching this decision, the Coun- 
cil adopted an amended United States 
resolution which, although making no 
specific reference to the Middle East 
situation, referred to items 2 and 3 
on the Council’s agenda. These items 
related to the complaints made by 
Lebanon and Jordan concerning al- 
leged interference in their internal af- 
fairs by the United Arab Republic. 

In its modified form the United 
States resolution also took into ac- 
count “the lack of unanimity” of the 
permanent members of the Security 
Council which had prevented it from 
exercising “its primary responsibility 
for the maintenance of international 
peace and security.” 

The Security Council’s decision 
climaxed intensive efforts to find a 
solution to the Middle East crisis, the 
first phase of which was taken up by 
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the Council at its emergency meeting 
on July 15. [See the Review for Au- 
gust.| During eleven meetings between 
that date and July 22, when it ad- 
journed, the Council had considered 
and rejected several proposals on the 
question. These included a USSR de- 
mand for the immediate withdrawal of 
United States and United Kingdom 
troops from Lebanon and Jordan re- 
spectively, and a United States re- 
quest for the provision of whatever 
United Nations forces might be nec- 
essary to protect the independence 
of Lebanon. 

The Council’s decision to call an 
emergency Assembly session also fol- 
lowed a protracted exchange of cor- 
respondence between Heads of Gov- 
ernments concerning a “summit meet- 
ing” on the Middle East. A number 
of references to this exchange of cor- 
respondence were made during the 
Council’s deliberations. 

When the Council met on August 
7, at the request of the USSR, it had 
before it two draft resolutions, each 
dealing with the calling of an emer- 
gency session of the General Assem- 
bly. A USSR proposal called for such 
a session to consider “the immediate 
withdrawal of United States troops 


from Lebanon and of United Kingdom 
troops from Jordan.” A United States 
draft resolution also asked the Coun- 
cil to call an emergency session of the 
Assembly as provided for in the As- 
sembly’s Uniting for Peace resolu- 
tion of 1950. The United States draft, 
in its original form, also made speci- 
fic reference to the Council’s consid- 
eration of the complaints lodged by 
Lebanon and Jordan. 


Soviet Union’s Stand 


At the outset of the debate, Arkady 
A. Sobolev explained his delegation’s 
motives for requesting an immediate 
Council meeting to consider the USSR 
proposal for calling an emergency ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. Over 
twenty days had elapsed since the 
American and British troops had 
landed in Lebanon and Jordan, thus 
creating a serious threat to peace and 
international security. 

The USSR, he said, had immedi- 
ately demanded that the Council take 
steps to end aggression and ensure the 
withdrawal forthwith of British troops 
from Jordan and United States troops 
from Lebanon. It had also demanded 
that the peoples of these countries be 
left alone “in order that they may ful- 
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fill their inalienable right to manage 
their own domestic affairs, in accord- 
ance with their own national interests.” 
Because of the present composition 
of the Security Council and of the po- 
sition adopted by the United States 
and the United Kingdom, Mr. Sobolev 
continued, the Council had been faced 
by a “real threat of war” and had been 
unable to exercise its primary respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. More- 
over, both the United States and 
United Kingdom had landed more 
troops in Lebanon and Jordan, thereby 
broadening the scope of their aggres- 
sion. 

In view of this threat to the peace 
the USSR, Mr. Sobolev declared, had 
called for an urgent meeting of the 
Heads of Government and had agreed 
to have such a meeting “both sepa- 
rately and within the framework of 
the Security Council.” The proposal 
had, he noted, been warmly supported 
by all peace-loving peoples of the 
world and also by the governments 
and prominent statesmen of many 
countries. But the proposal had not 
fitted into the plans of the United 
States. Having given its reluctant con- 
sent to a meeting of the Heads of 
Government within the framework 
of the United Nations, the United 
States had invented all sorts of arti- 
ficial pretexts to disrupt and prevent 
this meeting. It was quite clear that 
the tactics of the United States had 
one purpose in mind: to prevent by 
all the means at its disposal a meet- 
ing of the Heads of Government and 
thus to prevent the adoption of meas- 
ures which might lead to a normaliza- 
tion of the situation in the Arab East. 
The aggressive actions of the United 
States and the United Kingdom in the 
Middle and Near East, said Mr. Sobo- 
lev, were continuing. Because of that, 
world tension had not diminished. 

Attempts had been made to justify 
the incursion of United States and 
British troops into Arab countries by 
the events that occurred in Iraq, Mr. 
Sobolev continued. The whole world 
knew that these events were strictly 
of a domestic nature and were not 
provoked by any intervention from 
outside. 


Recognition of Iraq 


Recalling “the pathetic statements” 
made to the Council by the United 
States and Britain against the new 
Iraqi Government, Mr. Sobolev noted 
that they and other Western govern- 
ments had been compelled to recog- 
nize the Republic Government of Iraq. 
“As the saying goes ‘better late than 
never,’ ” he observed. 

The attempts of the United States 
and the United Kingdom to justify 
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their incursions into Lebanon and Jor- 
dan by the so-called intervention of 
the United Arab Republic had been 
uncovered long ago, said Mr. Sobolev. 
These “artificial concoctions” had been 
denied by the two reports of the United 
Nations observers. Notwithstanding 
the great pressure on the part of the 
United States State Department, the 
observers did not confirm these so- 
called facts of infiltration over the 
Lebanese border. 

On the other hand, the Observation 
Group had expressly stated that the 
landing of United States troops in 
Lebanon had made the work of the 
Group far more difficult. The United 
States, besides “acting as arbiter and 
judge” on the Lebanese question, had 
by their action hampered the work of 
the Observation Group, for the es- 
tablishment of which the United States 
had voted in the Security Council. 


“Role of Judge” 


The USSR representative added: 
“It follows from all this that the 
United States, having undertaken this 
incursion in the countries of the Near 
and Middle East, has not only as- 
sumed the role of judge and arbiter 
with regard to the establishment of the 
presence of aggression against Leba- 
non on the part of the United Arab 
Republic, but also they have under- 
taken an action that would disrupt 
the performance by the Observation 
Group of a decision of the Security 
Council which, incidentally, was voted 
for by the United States representa- 
tive. This fact shows once again the 
disregard of the United States for 
Security Council and United Nations 
decisions whenever these policies run 
counter to its own foreign policy.” 

Mr. Sobolev claimed that formal 
recognition of Iraq by the Western 
powers did not mean that the threat 
of aggression against that country 
and the United Arab Republic was 
completely eliminated. Only the with- 
drawal of the United States could 
eliminate that threat. On July 31, 
Prime Minister Nehru of India had 
stated that the presence of foreign 
troops in Lebanon and Jordan repre- 
sented a threat to peace and security. 
The foreign troops must be withdrawn 
from Lebanon and Jordan and must 
be withdrawn forthwith. 

The Governments of the United 
States and the United Kingdom had 
not adopted the constructive propo- 
sals of the Soviet Government to call 
a conference of the Heads of the five 
Governments with the participation 
of the Secretary-General. Bearing this 
in mind and also bearing in mind the 
insistent demands of the peoples of the 
world that an end be put forthwith to 
the aggression of the British and 


American troops in the Near and 
Middle East, the USSR called for an 
emergency special session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in order to consider 
the question of the withdrawal of 
United States troops from Lebanon 
and of United Kingdom troops from 
Jordan. 


United States Position 


Henry Cabot Lodge, of the United 
States, the next speaker in the Coun- 
cil’s debate, declared that the USSR 
representative had made his “cus- 
tomary thoroughly falsified account” 
of what had happened in the Middle 
East. The facts, Mr. Lodge said, were 
as follows: On July 15 troops of the 
United States had been sent to Leb- 
anon at the express request of the 
Government of Lebanon, to assist that 
country to retain its territorial integ- 
rity and political independence. That 
emergency action was asked for and 
taken in the light of the grave situa- 
tion prevailing in the Middle East 
at that time. 

Mr. Lodge recalled that on the 
same day the United States had pre- 
sented a proposal to the Security 
Council designed to maintain the ter- 
ritorial integrity of Lebanon and to 
help create conditions whereby United 
States forces could be withdrawn. 
That draft resolution had been en- 
dorsed by nine members of the Coun- 
cil but was vetoed by the Soviet 
Union. The latter had opposed this 
attempt to have the Security Council 
maintain Lebanon’s independence and 
integrity. 

As a consequence of the Soviet 
veto, on July 18, said Mr. Lodge, the 
United States immediately submitted 
a draft resolution calling for an emer- 
gency special session of the General 
Assembly to consider the Lebanese 
complaint. Then, because the repre- 
sentative of Japan said that he planned 
to introduce another draft reso- 
lution through which the Council 
might help to maintain the independ- 
ence and integrity of Lebanon, Mr. 
Lodge had refrained from pressing 
his draft resolution for an emergency 
special session of the General Assem- 
bly at that point. That Japanese draft 
was subsequently endorsed by ten 
members of the Security Council. But 
this draft resolution, too, was vetoed 
by the Soviet Union. For the second 
time in a week the Soviet Union.alone 
prevented the Security Council from 
helping to maintain Lebanon’s inde- 
pendence and integrity, Mr. Lodge 
affirmed. 

Fortunately, the Secretary-General, 
realizing that it was important that 
practical steps be taken without delay, 
told the Council that he would use 
all the opportunities offered to him 
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within the limits set by the Charter 
to develop the United Nations effort 
and to help prevent a further deterio- 
ration of the situation. He promptly 
began to increase the effectiveness of 
United Nations action in Lebanon. 
rhis statement by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral was an event of great importance 
and it received the full support of the 
United States 


“Soviet Somersault” 


Mr. Lodge then referred to the ex- 
change of letters concerning the con- 
vening of high-level meetings of the 
Security Council. Then had come Mr. 
Krushchev's trip to Peking, after which 
he had “changed his mind.” The 
United States’ representative 
“Future historians may some day 
know why.’ 

“While the motives underlying this 
Soviet somersault are not altogether 
clear, it is clear that the Soviet rulers 
do not want a high-level meeting of 
the Security Council at this time,” 
Mr Lodge observed 

In rejecting a high-level meeting, 
the Soviet Government had gone out 
of its way to denounce the Security 
Council, which represented all mem- 
bers of the United Nations in the 
maintenance of international peace 
and security. It seemed that the So- 
viet Government was disappointed 
that the members of the Council were 
not satellites and represented free 
Governments from different regions 
of the world, justifiably concerned 
about past and present threats of ag- 
gression and determined to protect 
themselves and other United Nations 
members from such aggression 

Mr. Lodge considered that Mr. 
Krushchev’s reasoning reflected dis- 
may that after many years of effort the 
Soviet Union was unable to convince 
the world that it had the answers “to 
all our problems.” This was a bitter 
pill, especially to those who believed 
in the infallibility of their own system 
and were never willing to consider 
another man’s point of view 


added: 


The United States had no “mechan- 
ical majority” in the Security Council 

such charges insulted the Council's 
dignity. But that was the type of 
thinking to expect from a_ regime 
which relied on satellite states; it was 
clearly not one which could be ap- 
plied in the free world and the Soviet 
Union Government “must be well 
aware of this fact.” 

The United States delegation called 
for a prompt vote on its resolution, 
which called for an emergency ses- 
sion of the Assembly under the “Unit- 
ing for Peace” resolution. Mr. Lodge 
recalled that this was the resolution 
adopted in 1950 which “enabled us 
to go from the Security Council to 
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the General Assembly when the Se- 
curity Council was frustrated by the 
veto.” 

The United States representative 
then turned to the reports of the 
United Nations Observation Group in 
Lebanon (UNOGIL) which, he noted, 
had been referred to in a “tenden- 
tious and one-sided” manner by the 
USSR. The United States believed 
that UNOGIL and the United States 
forces in Lebanon had, though in 
different made valuable and 
positive contributions toward improv- 
ing the situation in Lebanon to a 
point where peaceful democratic elec- 
tions were held—something which the 
USSR delegate had previously main- 
tained could not be done. 

Mr. Lodge felt the United Nations 
observers in Lebanon had done valu- 
able work in their observation task. 
They had confirmed the fact of in- 
filtration, although they had not pa- 
trolled many key areas and efforts 
had been made to prevent them from 
discovering evidences of outside aid. 
Their reports were not complete or 
final, and were not intended to be. 
They did show that some success had 
been achieved in reducing the flow of 
infiltration, and he hoped that eventu- 
ally they would be able to report that 
the flow had entirely stopped. 

He noted the observers had not been 
asked to deal with certain aspects of 
indirect aggression, and so could not 
be criticized for not doing so. 


ways, 


Future of Small Nations 


Mr. Lodge reiterated that what was 
really at stake was the future of the 
small nations, their right to exist and 
their safety against being swallowed 
up by larger powers. It was not sur- 
prising that the Soviet Union, which 
had taken over so many small na- 
tions, should have contempt for the 
rights of the small nations. But what 
would the United Nations be with- 
out the small nations? 

The deep-seated troubles in the 
Middle East did not stem from the 
presence of United States troops in 
Lebanon, which were sent there at 
the request of the democratically 
elected Government of that country 
and which would be withdrawn when- 
ever that Government so requested. 
The roots of the deep-seated troubles 
in the Middle East went much deeper. 
They had been mentioned in the de- 
bates, in diplomatic correspondence, 
and in the world-wide public discus- 
sion which was taking place. 

The United States believed the Gen- 
eral Assembly would want to deal con- 
structively with the fundamental and 
broad problems involved and not be 
satisfied with mere stop-gaps. The call- 
ing of the General Assembly by the 


Security Council, as the United States 
had requested, would make this pos- 
sible. 
United Kingdom's 
Disappointment 


Sir Pierson Dixon, of the United 
Kingdom, expressed his Government's 
“keen disappointment” over Mr. 
Krushchev’s latest letter (rejecting the 
proposal for a _ high-level Security 
Council meeting). Sir Pierson thought 
the letter demonstrated the widely di- 
vergent views of the United Kingdom 
and the USSR on how the Middle 
East problems might be fruitfully dis- 
cussed. 

The United Kingdom had based its 
approach on two factors: the first was 
that under Article 24 of the Charter, 
the Security Council received “primary 
responsibility for the maintenance of 
international peace and security.” The 
other factor was that the governments 
and peoples of many countries of the 
world have for some time felt that a 
meeting of the Heads of Government 
of some of the larger powers might 
help toward a settlement of some of 
the problems that vex the world. 

The Charter provided in Article 28 
(2) a means by which these two fac- 
tors could be brought together in a 
pragmatic way. Under that Article the 
Security Council was empowered to 
hold periodic meetings at which its 
members may, if they so desired, be 
represented by a member of the gov- 
ernment or by some other specially 
designated representative. On July 22 
his Government made the proposal, 
to which it had consistently adhered, 
that the Security Council hold a meet- 
ing under Article 28 (2) which would 
be attended by, at any rate, some 
Heads of Government. 

The procedure of the Council was 
of course flexible. Its custom was to 
adjourn, when appropriate, in order 
to allow members and sometimes other 
interested governments to hold private 
informal consultations which might 
help the Council toward a successful 
conclusion of its formal debates. 

“We have always felt this means of 
combining private and public dip- 
lomacy is most valuable and we pro- 
posed that it should be used on this 
occasion,” Sir Pierson declared. His 
Government had been pleased to find 
that this approach was apparently 
acceptable to the USSR. 

Now, however, they 
fronted with a startling reversal of 
the Soviet position; the idea of a spe- 
cial meeting of the Council had been 
rejected. The USSR argued that the 
Council was in no position to ensure 
a solution of the situation in the 
Middle East. In effect, the USSR pro- 
posed to disregard a legally consti- 
tuted organ of the United Nations 


were con- 
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merely on the grounds that it did not 
agree with the political views which 
it supposed the members of that or- 
gan to hold. Objections of a similar 
kind had, he recalled, been raised 
last year by the Soviet Union to the 
Disarmament Commission, even when 
it had been enlarged to take account 
of their views. If such a principle 
were followed to its logical conclu- 
sion, they should soon see an end to 
any orderly conduct of business in the 
United Nations. The Soviet Union was 
now asking for an emergency special 
session of the General Assembly to 
discuss the question of the withdrawal 
of United States forces from Lebanon 
and United Kingdom forces from 
Jordan. 

The United Kingdom could not ac- 
cept the convening of an emergency 
session on that basis. For the assump- 
tion behind the Soviet request was 
that Britain and the United States 
were in some way guilty of aggression 
when they responded to the appeals 
for assistance by the Governments of 
Lebanon and Jordan. By decisively re- 
jecting the USSR draft resolution (on 
July 18) the Council had clearly dem- 
onstrated acceptance of Britian’s case 
that there was no foundation for 
such a charge. 
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Sir Pierson reiterated that his Gov- 
ernment’s action in Jordan was solely 
to help the lawful Government of 
Jordan, in response to its request for 
assistance to resist an external threat 
and to protect its political independ- 
ence and territorial integrity. British 
troops, he pledged, would be with- 
drawn if the lawful Jordanian Govern- 
ment requested it. Sir Pierson then 
added: “We have already entered 
into consultations with the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations and 
with the Government of Jordan, the 
object of which is to work out pro- 
posals under which assistance can be 
given by the United Nations to the 
Government of Jordan to ensure the 
preservation of its territorial integrity 
and political independence so as to 
enable our forces to be withdrawn.” 

There was a vital difference of prin- 
ciple between the approach of the 
USSR and the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernments. This difference was not that 
the Soviet Union favored change in 
the Middle East while Britain favored 
stagnation. Britain’s record in promot- 
ing constructive change in the Middle 
East during the last half century was 
a sufficient refutation of that charge. 
The difference concerned the method 


by which change was achieved. “We 
are all familiar with the various 
techniques by which one country can 
interfere in the affairs of another by 
all means short of direct armed aggres- 
sion,” Sir Pierson continued. “If the 
legitimate government of a country 
believes that it is faced by a danger 
to its very existence by the use of 
these techniques against it, it has in 
international law the right to ask as- 
sistance from its friends, and such an 
appeal and the response to it is in 
conformity with the Charter. It is this 
right which the Government of Jor- 
dan exercised and which the Soviet 
Union is seeking to deny. I wonder 
how many members of the United 
Nations would be prepared on calm 
reflection to deny themselves the right 
to make the same appeal or to re- 
spond to an appeal made by their 
friends.” 

Sir Pierson said he had been in- 
structed by his Government to with- 
draw its request for a high-level Se- 
curity Council meeting under Article 
28(2) of the Charter on August 12. 
The United Kingdom was not op- 
posed to consideration of the situa- 
tion in Lebanon and Jordan by the 
General Assembly and would explain 
its stand in the Assembly, as it had 
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done in the Security Council. He 
hoped that the General Assembly 
would approach its task “with states- 
manship” and not be diverted by 
“maneuvers.” 


Support for Proposal 


The representatives of France and 
Canada both expressed support for 
the United States draft resolution call- 
ing for an emergency Assembly ses- 
sion. Although he felt that the Council 
had not exhausted its capacities in 
the matter, Charles S. Ritchie, of 
Canada, agreed that an alternative 
way must be sought for United Na- 
tions discussion which would dimin- 
ish the tensions in the Middle East. 
His delegation therefore supported the 
United States draft in expectation that 
it would offer opportunity, not for 
sterile recriminations—which would 
only aggravate the situation—but for 
examination of the fundamental prob- 
lems of the Middle East. Canada was 
willing to make any contribution 
within its power to a solution of these 
problems and hoped that informal and 
fruitful discussions of the substance 
of the urgent questions involved among 
the powers principally concerned 
would be possible, within the frame- 
work of the General Assembly 

Guillaume Georges-Picot, of France 
President of the Council for August 
said his Government remained con- 
vinced that a meeting of the Heads of 
Government on the Middle East ques- 
tion was consonant with the interests 
of the world community and that no 
efforts should be spared to bring about 
the conditions necessary for such a 
meeting. But just as France had not 
objected to a special meeting of the 
Security Council, neither would it op- 
pose the convening of a special ses- 
sion of the Assembly if this was the 
wish of the Security Council mem- 
bers. While France’s reservations in 
the matter were still valid, it would 
vote for the United States draft reso- 
lution. 

A different approach toward the 
United States proposal was taken by 
the representatives of Iraq and the 
United Arab Republic. Speaking for 
Iraq, Hashim Jawad said his delega- 
tion had no fears of a full discussion 
by the General Assembly of the 
Middle East problem. But Mr. Jawad 
thought it essential to make it clear 
when the emergency session convened 
that it would be dealing primarily with 
the introduction of United States and 
United Kingdom forces into Lebanon 
and Jordan, with a view to finding 
a rapid and appropriate solution for 
the situation thus created. If such an 
approach was followed, it would not 
only be an effort to save the peace in 
the region but would also lay the 
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foundations for future constructive ac- 
tion. 

At the opening of the meeting, Mr. 
Jawad was welcomed to the Council 
as the representative of the Republic 
of Iraq. He emphasized his Govern- 
ment’s determination to cooperate with 
all member states and to promote 
friendly political and economic rela- 
tions with them. 

Omar Loutfi, of the United Arab 
Republic, associated himself with the 
Iraqi statement. He said his delega- 
tion was prepared to discuss “all these 
matters” in the General Assembly. 
The Assembly should deal with the 
matter at length, as the landing of 
foreign troops (in Lebanon and Jor- 
dan) might constitute a threat to 
peace and security in that area. 

In citing the complaints of Lebanon 
and Jordan, said Mr. Loutfi, the 
United States draft ignored the fact 
that these complaints had not been 
confirmed. Because of the two reports 
of the Observation Group, he had com- 
plete reservations on this point. Mr. 
Loutfi was also “somewhat surprised” 
at the interpretation placed by the 
United States representative on the 
Observers’ report. He felt this interp- 
retation did not coincide at all with 
the text of the report. 

Karim Azkoul, of Lebanon, re- 
stated his delegation’s position on the 
Observation Group. After a detailed 
analysis of the Group’s report, Dr. 
Azkoul reiterated that Lebanon did 
not expect nor ask for Observers in 
order “to check on our allegations or 
on our evidence or facts which we 
brought to you—whether they are true 
or not.” 

Dr. Azkoul added: “We wanted 
them, we accepted them because we 
felt, and we still feel, that wherever 
they went their presence would be a 
deterrent to any infiltration. We hope 
that they will reach all the borders 
so that this valuable work which they 
could carry out simply by their pres- 
ence, and simply by their watching, 
would bring about the situation which 
we wish—the stopping of this infil- 
tration and smuggling of arms across 
the Lebanese border.” 


Heads-of-Government Meeting 


Later in the debate, Mr. Sobolev 
again commented on the references 
made to the WHeads-of-Government 
meeting and why the proposal for such 
a meeting had fallen through. Mr. So- 
bolev recalled that the original pro- 
posal for a meeting of the five Heads 
of Government to solve problems con- 
cerning the Middle East had been re- 
jected by the Governments of the 
United States and United Kingdom. 
Instead, another proposal had been 


made in “a very obscure form” for 
a meeting of the Heads of Govern- 
ment within the framework of the 
Security Council. The Soviet Union 
had accepted this because it was ac- 
companied by explanations that this 
would make it possible for the five 
Heads to exchange views informally 
and to seek a solution, not around 
the Council table in public before the 
television cameras, but in the usual 
diplomatic manner through negotia- 
tions. This proposal had later been 
rejected. 

“If the government of the United 
Kingdom,” Mr. Sobolev continued, 
“expressed its agreement that there 
should be such informal exchanges 
alongside the formal negotiations 
around the table of the Security Coun- 
cil, the Government of the United 
States did not agree with that.” 

Mr. Sobolev wondered what would 
be the result of a meeting of Heads 
of Government around the Council 
table. If it led to a similar exchange 
to the one they were now having, 
he believed its usefulness would be 
rather relative, because the Council 
had not taken any constructive action 
on the Middle Eastern situation. The 
United States had contended that there 
was threat of intervention in the do- 
mestic affairs of Lebanon. The Council 
had discussed the Lebanon complaint, 
but had not established the fact of 
such a threat. It had decided to send 
observers to Lebanon. That was its 
decision to date. The United States, 
on its own decision, had then sent 
troops to Lebanon. The Council had 
not supported the United States in 
this action. United States forces had, 
he maintained, been sent to Lebanon 
not because of any threat to Lebanon’s 
independence, but “for other reasons.” 

Turning to the two proposals for 
an emergency session of the General 
Assembly, Mr. Sobolev reemphasized 
that it was the presence of United 
States forces in the Lebanon and 
British forces in Jordan which had 
created “a perilous situation in the 
Near and Middle East.” The United 
Nations purpose should be to rectify 
that situation, to end such interven- 
tion and to take action to withdraw 
these troops. That, he contended, was 
the immediate purpose of the special 
session of the General Assembly. 


United States Reply 


Replying to the Soviet Union’s 
claims regarding the high-level meet- 
ing proposals, Mr. Lodge declared 
that Mr. Sobolev was completely 
wrong in his assertions. “It was 
United States policy in the event that 
such a high-level Security Council 
meeting were to be held to take part 
in informal meetings,” he said. “In 
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Hashim Jawad, the newly appointed 
representative of Iraq, addressing 
the Security Council on August 7. 


fact, President Eisenhower specifically 
intended to hold himself available for 
this very type of informal talk.” 

The Soviet Union could not have 
changed its mind so arbitrarily on a 
high-level Security Council meeting 
because of United States unwilling- 


ness to participate in private talks. 
For this unwillingness did not exist. 


Mr. Lodge thought it ominous that 
the USSR would not reveal what the 
real reason was for its change of mind. 

The USSR had asserted categor- 
ically that the introduction of foreign 
troops on foreign territory must be 
regarded as an action of direct ag- 
gression. Mr. Lodge noted that by its 
own definition the Soviet Government 
confessed itself to be guilty of direct 
aggression “throughout Eastern Eu- 
rope.” The implications of this warped 
definition were really staggering, be- 
cause if such a definition were ac- 
cepted, no nation would have the right 
to request any other nation, including 
the United Nations itself, for help in 
protecting its territory against either 
direct or indirect aggression. It was 
the original determination of the Gov- 
ernment of Lebanon—not the United 
States—that indirect aggression was 
taking place in Lebanon. Ten of the 
eleven members of the Security Coun- 
cil had supported measures to deal 
more effectively with this situation. 
The USSR demanded that its judgment 
be accepted in preference to that of 
the Lebanon Government and in pref- 
erence to that of the remaining mem- 
bers of the Council. Mr. Lodge 
doubted that the world was prepared 
to do this. 

Commenting briefly on the further 
points made by Mr. Sobolev, Sir Pier- 
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son Dixon noted that the United 
States has been ready to take part in 
just the kind of high-level private talks 
envisaged by the British Prime Minis- 
ter in his proposals. There was no es- 
caping the fact that the Soviet Union 
had executed a volte-face in this mat- 
ter and in doing so had abandoned a 
most promising avenue of conciliation. 
Sir Pierson considered that the Soviet 
Union bore a heavy responsibility for 
prolonging and heightening the pres- 
ent tension. 


Resolution Adopted 


Further discussion turned on the 
United States draft resolution. In its 
original form the first paragraph of 
the draft made a specific reference 
to the Lebanese and Jordanian com- 
plaints to the Security Council, al- 
though it did not mention the sub- 
stance of the complaints. The two 
complaints appeared as items 2 and 3 
on the Council’s agenda. 

The Soviet Union proposed two 
amendments to the United States 
draft: one was to delete the first para- 
graph (referring to the Lebanese and 
Jordanian complaints), and the other 
to delete from the final paragraph of 
the text the reference to resolution 
377 (V), the Uniting for Peace reso- 
lution. Mr. Sobolev suggested that this 
reference be replaced by mention of 
Rule 8(b) of the General Assembly’s 
Rules of Procedure which prescribes 
what has to be done for calling an 
emergency special session of the As- 
sembly. 

Mr. Lodge opposed the first Soviet 
amendment. Elimination of that para- 
graph, he said, would take away much 
of the raison d’étre for the emergency 
special session of the Assembly. Speak- 
ing with “the greatest candour,” Mr. 
Lodge said he understood the Soviet 
representative’s desire to eliminate any 
reference to resolution 377(V) of the 
Assembly, as he recalled the attack 
made by Mr. Vishinsky in 1950 on the 
Uniting for Peace resolution. 

After several procedural exchanges, 
Dr. Jorge E. Illueca, of Panama, sug- 
gested that a numerical reference be 
made regarding the two agenda items 
referred to in the first paragraph of 
the United States draft. This propo- 
sal was accepted by both the United 
States and USSR delegations. Earlier, 
Dr. Illueca stated that Panama, for 
reasons of substance and of form, 
but largely because of technical rea- 
sons, would vote for the United States 
draft resolution. Panama did not think 
the Soviet proposal conformed to the 
provisions of resolution 377(V), the 
only legal tool which made it pos- 
sible to convene an emergency spe- 
cial session of the Assembly. 

With regard to the paragraph citing 
resolution 377(V), Sir Pierson Dixon 


suggested this be replaced by the 
words: “Decides to call an emergency 
special session of the General Assem- 
bly.” Sir Pierson noted that Mr. Lodge 
had already pointed out that an emer- 
gency special session could only be 
called in accordance with the Uniting 
for Peace resolution. “That being so, 
I do not think we need to mention 
it,” he remarked. 

The United States draft, as amended 
by Panama and the United Kingdom, 
was then adopted unanimously. The 
final text read: 

“The Security Council. 

“Having considered items 2 and 3 
of documents S/Agenda/838, 

“Taking into account that the lack 
of unanimity of its permanent mem- 
bers at the 834th and 837th meetings 
of the Security Council has prevented 
it from exercising its primary respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security, 

“Decides to call an emergency spe- 
cial session of the General Assembly.” 

Mr. Sobolev subsequently stated 
that in view of the vote the USSR 
would not press for a vote on its own 
resolution. The Soviet delegation, in 
voting for the emergency special ses- 
sion of the Assembly, had in mind 
that its main task would be to devise 
effective measures for relaxing inter- 
national tension caused in the first 
instance by the actions of the United 
States and Britain in Lebanon and 
Jordan. The USSR would strive, he 
said, in accordance with the statement 
of the Soviet Prime Minister, to 
achieve a settlement which would ease 
present tensions in the Middle East 
and restore tranquility to that area. 

Koto Matsudaira of Japan, ex- 
pressed his delegation’s “fervent hope” 
that the Assembly would be able to 
find a lasting settlement of the Middle 
East problem to assure peace and 
stability and in conformity with “the 
sound nationalistic aspirations” of the 
peoples of the area. He also hoped it 
would help create conditions condu- 
cive to the withdrawal of United States 
and British troops from the area. He 
thought that discussion of Jordon had 
not been exhausted in the Security 
Council. From a procedural viewpoint, 
the question of Jordan did not have 
the same status as the question of 
Lebanon. Japan accepted the amended 
United States draft resolution with 
the understanding that this should not 
constitute a precedent for the future. 

Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China, said 
that in voting for the amended United 
States resolution it was his understand- 
ing that the Council did not establish 
a precedent that an emergency ses- 
sion of the General Assembly could be 
called on any basis, other than under 
the Uniting for Peace resolution. 
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United Nations Observers in Lebanon 


Extend Their Activities 


Infiltration, Smuggling “Markedly Diminished” 


f+ United Nations Observation 
Group in Lebanon, in its reports 
since taking up its duties “to ensure 
that there is no illegal infiltration of 
personnel or supply of arms or other 
material across the Lebanese borders,” 
indicates that any infiltration of arms 
and men into Lebanon has _ been 
limited. 

The members of UNOGIL are Galo 
Plaza, former president of Ecuador, 
Rajeshwar Dayal, former permanent 
representative of India to the United 
Nations and Major General Odd Bull, 
Air Commander of the Royal Norwe- 
gian Air Force, who is also Chief of 
Staff. General Bull’s Deputy Chief of 
Staff is Colonel Justin MacCarthy, of 
Ireland 

As of August 26, there were 190 
United Nations military observers from 
15 countries serving with the Group. 
In addition member governments have 
contributed 60 pilots, technicians and 
specialized personnel for the air op- 
erations of UNOGIL. Territory covered 
is the main possible routes of infiltra- 
tion, by means of stationary observa- 
tion posts, mobile land patrols and 
air patrols. 


Activities Extended 


Altogether the Group mans five 
main stations in the field and sixteen 
substations where observers are pres- 
ent. Two other outposts are usually 
maintained on a_ twenty-four hour 
basis by rotating teams. Air patrols 
are carried out with sixteen aircraft 
and eight helicopters 

In its third report covering the 
period from July 15 to August 11, 
the Group says that “while there may 
have been a limited importation of 
arms into some areas prior to the 
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Presidential election on July 31, any 
such movement has since markedly 
diminished.” Extension of the Obser- 
vation Group’s activities has continued 
and posts have been established at 
most of the sensitive points along the 
borders and in the areas immediately 
adjacent to them. The process is con- 
tinuing and being intensified as addi- 
tional observers arrive on the scene. 

The period covered by this third 
report was marked by two important 
events to which it is necessary to make 
some reference, in order that the 
activities of the Observation Group 
may be understood in their proper 
context, the Group noted. The first of 
these events was the landing of United 
States armed forces in the Beirut area 
on July 15 and the second, the elec- 
tion on July 31 of General Chehab as 
the next president of Lebanon. These 
events have inevitably had their im- 
pact on the nature of the activities of 
the observers. 

The effect of the landing of United 
States armed forces on the inhabitants 
of opposition-held areas where ob- 
servers were operating occasioned dif- 
ficulties and caused setbacks to the 
task of observation, the report asserts. 
Not only was the Group prevented 
from carrying out its plans to estab- 
lish immediately the permanent posts 
in opposition-held areas for which it 
had made arrangements on July 15, 
but also its observers had to resume 
the difficult task of gaining the con- 
fidence of the inhabitants of those 
areas in the impartiality and independ- 
ence of the observers. 

The election of General Chehab as 
the next president of Lebanon took 
place on July 31. Even before the 
election, informal truces had taken 


effect in Saida and Tyr; in fact, during 
the period immediately preceding the 
election there was a noticeable reduc- 
tion in tension practically throughout 
the country and a comparative absence 
of armed clashes between Government 
and opposition forces. Since July 31, 
there has been a further reduction in 
tension throughout the country, in- 
cluding the opposition-held areas. 

The United Nations Observation 
Group in Lebanon (UNOGIL) was es- 
tablished on June 11 by the Security 
Council after Lebanon on May 22 had 
complained of the “intervention of the 
United Arab Republic in the internal 
affairs of Lebanon.” This intervention, 
Lebanon maintained, included, among 
other things, “infiltration of armed 
bands from Syria into Lebanon,” par- 
ticipation by United Arab Republic 
nationals in “acts of terrorism” against 
the established authorities in Lebanon 
and supply of arms to rebels. 

The United Arab Republic argued 
that the Lebanese charge was “slan- 
der” and characterized the Lébanese 
troubles as being an “internal matter.” 

Within twenty-four hours after 
adoption of the Security Council reso- 
lution, the first five military observers 
arrived in Beirut. 

In its first report, made public on 
July 4, UNoGIL outlined the problems 
of observation, especially in frontier 
areas under opposition control, and 
described the methods of operation, 
including dawn-to-dusk patrols. It 
stated that weapons used by opposi- 
tion forces had been seen, but it was 
not possible to establish where they 
were acquired. Nor was it possible to 
establish whether “any of the armed 
men observed had infiltrated from 
outside; there is little doubt, however, 
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that the vast majority was in any case 
composed of Lebanese.” 

On July 8, in its official comments 
on the first report of UNOGIL, the Gov- 
ernment of Lebanon concluded that 
the “most striking warranted positive 
conclusion” of this report was that 
the “Observation Group has not yet 
been able to carry out the mandate 
entrusted to it by the Security Coun- 
cil, nor has the resolution of the 
Security Council been really imple- 
mented.” 

Lebanon placed on record the con- 
clusion that the claims it had made 
on June 6 before the Security Council 
“concerning the massive intervention 
in the internal affairs of Lebanon by 
the United Arab Republic are in no 
way impaired or invalidated by the 
report of the Observation Group; that 
in so far as any positive warranted 
conclusions can be drawn from the 
report these claims have, on the con- 
trary, been substantiated; and that 
therefore the responsibility of the 
Security Council with respect to the 
complaint against the intervention of 
the United Arab Republic in the in- 
ternal affairs of Lebanon remains un- 
diminished and intact.” 

The United Arab Republic, on the 
other hand, considered that the re- 
port had absolved its Government 
from the charge that it was interfer- 
ing in Lebanon’s affairs. The report, 


it stated, had borne out the United 
Arab Republic’s views that Lebanon 
was embroiled in a civil war which 
was an outcome of popular dissatisfac- 
tion with the Government of President 
Chamoun. 

In its first interim report, circulated 
on July 16, UNoGiL declared that it 
had “completed the task of obtaining 
full freedom of access to all sections 
of the Lebanese frontier.” 

In its second interim report, circu- 
lated the next day, UNOGIL listed the 
observation posts established and 
others planned. It stated that ad- 
ditional observers would be requested, 
bringing the total to about two hun- 
dred, and suggested the possibility of 
obtaining non-commissioned personnel 
to assist the observers. In a letter 
transmitting the report to the Security 
Council, the Secretary-General en- 
dorsed the plans outlined. 

While the second report covers the 
period up to July 15, UNOGIL states 
unequivocally that it has received no 
reports from its observers subsequent 
to that date which would “tend to 
alter the general nature of the evalu- 
ations made.” 

The three members of the Observa- 
tion Group explain that they had 
hoped to transmit the second report 
to the Security Council soon after July 
15. On that date, however, the work 
of preparing the report was _ inter- 


Swedish Lt. Col. S. M. Mollerswald (centre), commander 
of post at Chtaura, with Mr. Galo Plaza (left) and Mr. Rajeshwar Dayal. 
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rupted by “two events of significance.” 

First, the of the Group 
“finally suc in making arrange- 
ments with opposition leaders for un- 
impeded access of its observers to the 
frontier in all opposition-held areas, 
a fact which was considered of suffi- 
cient importance to require the im- 
mediate submission of the two interim 
reports to the Security Council.” 

Secondly, “United States armed 
forces landed in the Beirut area that 
afternoon. The impact of this event 
on the inhabitants of opposition-held 
areas where observers were operating 
occasioned difficulties and caused set- 
backs to the task of observation. As 
a result, the Group had to devote for 
some time its full attention to the new 
problems which had arisen with a 
view to their solution, in order to 
enable the activities of observers to 
be continued unimpeded. These efforts 
are meeting with some success.” 


members 


Information from Government 


In carrying out its task, UNOGIL 
reported, an important source of in- 
formation for the Group is contained 
in the communications received by it 
from a Liaison Committee established 
by the Lebanese Government. 

In all, 102 communications had 
been received from the Lebanese Gov- 
ernment by July 15. These related to 
such matters as alleged subversion 
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of the United Nations. 





Mr. Hammarskjold to the Observers: 


Now that we are entering a new stage in the development of the 
Nations Observation Group in Lebanon, I take the op- 
portunity to pay sincere tribute to the Officers serving as Military 
Observers in Lebanon for the energy, devotion and courage with 
which they have carried out their duties in Lebanon. I have the 
privilege of some first-hand knowledge of your work. I know that in 
your patrolling activities, often under hazardous conditions, in your 
air reconnaissance by day and by night, many of you have taken as 
great personal risk as has ever been taken by anyone in the service 


I may assure you that the service to peace which you are now 
rendering is greatly appreciated by the United Nations and by me, as 
Secretary-General, personally. I am especially happy, in this regard, to 
inform you of the earnest tributes paid to your work in the course of 
the recent discussions in the Security Council. 


July 26, 1958 








within Lebanon, alleged infiltration, 
the destruction of bridges and build- 
ings, the mining of roads, clashes be- 
tween government and opposition 
forces, news broadcasts from the 
United Arab Republic stations and 
the expulsion of certain United Arab 
Republic diplomats. 

As regards reports of alleged acts of 
infiltration, the Group reported that 
in no case had it proved possible “to 
find explicit confirmation of specific 
allegations, and only in a few cases 
was the information obtained of such 
a nature as to require further action 
by the Group.” The information, how- 
ever, had been used by observer posts 
“to maintain special vigilance along 
certain routes.” 

One of the specific examples cited 
was a report by the Liaison Commit- 
tee to the effect that on July 4 “three 
Syrian trucks loaded with slaughtered 
cattle and ammunition” passed by the 
intersection of the Damascus-Beirut 
road and the road south to Rachaya 
at Masnaa, a few miles inside the 
Lebanese frontier. A report of the 
observers on duty on that date, how- 
ever, showed that “no such convoy 
passed by.” The Observation Group 
added that during that day, “Lebanese 
forces were not present at this most 
strategic point of entry into the coun- 
try, but were stationed some two 
kilometres to the northwest on the 
road toward Beirut.” 

One of the communications re- 
ceived from the Liaison Committee 
made the allegation that United Na- 
tions observers carried out their reg- 
ular ground patrols only by day and 
“are not prepared to go out at night 
to investigate cases of possible infil- 
tration.” 

After having given careful consider- 
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ation to the question of checking, by 
means of night patrols, possible in- 
filtration routes, the Observation 
Group, in view of the “harassments 
suffered by its observers in such 
areas even by day,” reluctantly came 
to the conclusion that night patrols 
“would involve a degree of risk to 
the observers which it could not ac- 
cept.” The Group was confirmed in 
this view by the fact that “well-armed 
Lebanese forces have established no 
control along the routes in question.” 

Further confirmation was provided 
subsequent to the period covered by 
the second report “when a lighted 
United Nations jeep proceeding by 
night under a previously concluded ar- 
rangement to a village near an infil- 
tration route came under heavy fire 
and was hit several times.” 

The Group paid tribute to the 
“courage and devotion to duty shown 
by its observers, who have carried 
out their responsibilities with firmness 
and tact in areas where, in addition to 
the risks represented by actual hostil- 
ities, law and order is by no means 
ensured.” 

The report makes it clear that 
aerial observation work, as distinct 
from foot patrolling, is conducted by 
night as well as by day. 

The Observation Group considered 
that it would be useful for observation 
purposes if it were allowed to question 
the seventy-five persons arrested by 
the Lebanese Government for com- 
mission of subversive acts, fourteen 
of whom were said to be Syrians. It 
considered that the interrogations 
should be conducted with only the 
United Nations interrogation team 
present, although the detained persons 
would still remain in the custody of 
Lebanon, and Lebanese guards might 


be stationed outside the door if so 
desired. 

The Lebanese Government replied, 
however, that under the laws of the 
country, interrogation of persons ac- 
cused of crimes must be conducted by 
the Lebanese judicial authorities. The 
Ministry of Justice offered to provide 
the Observation Group with “certified 
copies of the interrogation records of 
the persons in whom you might be 
interested for the purposes of your 
investigation together with copies of 
the sentences rendered by the court.” 

After careful consideration, the 
Group renewed its request. No reply 
to this request had been received 
through August 25. 


Observations of the Group 


The report next dealt in turn with 
each section of the frontier and other 
opposition-held areas and described 
any significant observations of its 
ground or air patrols in that particu- 
lar area. 

In the Tripoli area, for example, 
the Group reported “no evidence of 
the use of heavy weapons or their 
presence at strategic positions.” There 
had been “no such movements as 
might indicate a major build-up.” The 
possibility of the “infiltration of a 
certain amount” of arms and am- 
munition “is not, however, excluded.” 

The log kept by United Nations ob- 
servers in the Central Bekaa Valley 
showed “a considerable movement of 
traffic across the frontier in both di- 
rections, but there has been nothing 
to indicate that any infiltration of 
arms or ammunition has occurred.” 

As regards the South Bekaa Valley, 
the Group reported that “operations 
have been on a limited scale sufficient 
perhaps to supply the Druse tribesmen 
and others of the Chouf with a certain 
amount of arms and ammunition, but 
scarcely sufficient to transform them 
into a force capable of operating ef- 
fectively outside their own mountain 
fastnesses or against well-armed mili- 
tary forces.” The Group went on to 
point out that “while Lebanese intel- 
ligence services seem to be well aware 
of the possible infiltration routes, 
Lebanese armed forces or other au- 
thorities which have access to the 
area have, to the Group’s knowledge, 
taken no preventive action on the 
basis of this intelligence.” 

In the southwest part of Lebanon, 
the Observation Group reported that 
there has been “considerable exchange 
of small arms fire at both Saida and 
Tyr.” The symbolic nature of much 
of it is, however, revealed by the fact 
that “there is a sort of informal truce 
at Saida and Tyr each evening from 
5 to 7 p.m. to enable shopping to be 
done. Members of the Group, while 
visiting Saida on July 3, were able 
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to see government soldiers moving 
freely in an area commanded by 
houses fifty yards away where the 
opposition forces were standing guard 
on the roof tops.’ 

The opposition-held quarter of 
Beirut, the Group reported, “has con- 
tinued to be held behind barricades, 
although most of the civic services 
there are said to be functioning.” 
There have been “frequent bursts of 
firing on both sides as well as a cer- 
tain number of acts of terrorism and 
sporadic firing in other quarters of 
the city United Nations Observers, 
the Group stated, entered the opposi- 
tion-held quarter in Beirut only for 
“discussions concerned with arrange- 


ments for access to opposition-held 


frontier areas.’ 

The extent of the infiltration of 
arms which may be _ taking 
cannot be on anything more than a 
limited scale, and is largely confined 
to small arms and ammunition, the 


place 


Group concluded 

As regards the question of the 
illegal infiltration of 
nature of the frontier, the existence 
of traditional tribal and other bonds 
on both sides of it, the free movement 
of produce in both directions, are 
among the factors which must be 
taken into account in making an eval- 
uation. It must, however, be said that 
in no case have United Nations Ob- 
servers, who have been  vigilantly 
opposition-held areas 
observed the 


personnel, the 


patrolling the 
and have frequently 
armed bands there, been able to de- 
tect the presence of persons who have 
indubitably entered from across the 
border for the purpose of fighting, the 
Group asserted 

It must be emphasized that from 
the observations made of the arms 
and organization obtaining in the op- 
fighting 
strength of opposition elements is not 


position held areas, the 
such as to be able successfully to cope 
with hostilities against a well-armed 


regular military force. There is no 


evidence of the existence of radio con- 
tact between the forces 


scattered over different parts of the 


opposition 


country nor of any coordinated mili- 
tary planning and control, the Group 
reported 

The third report, 
period from July 15 to 


covering the 
August 11, 
while noting that whatever limited 
importation of arms there had been 
had markedly diminished, points out 
that acts of brigandage and lawless- 
ness unconnected with the political 
movement are being increasingly re- 


ported. Many of these lawless acts 


Helicopters and airplanes 


uintain day and night patrol. 


Roving and 
stationary 
obser\ ers 

are in radio 

communication 
with main 
obse rver 


stations. 


are motivated by economic considera- 
tions, as normal life throughout the 
country has been severely disrupted 
by the prolonged state of civil strife. 

The Observer Group has received 
frequent reports of holdups, stealing 
of vehicles, shootings and other acts 
of terrorism and of kidnapping in 
pursuit of party feuds or personal 
vendettas. This breakdown of law and 
order only once directly affected ob- 
servers but has added appreciably to 
the difficulties of the observers in 
carrying out their duties, the report 
Says. 

The incident affecting observers 
occurred in the North Bekaa valley. 
Arrangements had been made on 
July 15 to establish substations at 
Koussair and at Baalbek. These plans 
could not be implemented at once due 
to the arrival of the United States 
armed forces and to the marked 


reluctance of opposition leaders to 
agree to the establishment of perma- 
nent posts. Reconnaissance patrols, 
however, pushed into the opposition- 
held town of Baalbek on July 16, and 
as far as El Laboue on July 19. Sub- 
stations were ultimately established at 
El Kah Customs Post in a village of 
Government sympathizers on July 26, 
and at Hermel on July 27. 

Observers at the latter station were 
held up by armed bandits and robbed 
of personal valuables in the early 
morning of July 29, but assurances of 
safety were subsequently given by 
local leaders and the substation has 
functioned since without incident. The 
Group has been able to bring the 
possible infiltration routes in this area 
under direct observation. 

Ground patrols sent from El Kah 
to Arsal have verified that there are 
large mule and donkey caravans em- 
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ployed in carrying water to Arsal, 
which has a population of 3,500 to 
4,000 persons with no permanent 
water supply, from the nearest spring 
on the road to El Laboue. Parties of 
some sixty armed men have been seen 
undergoing training near Arsal on 
two occasions. The question of 
whether there is any further mule 
traffic which would need explanation 
is under investigation and it is in- 
tended to set up an observation post 
at Arsal based on a substation to be 
established at El Laboue. 

There is little to report from the 
Central Bekaa Valley, where the main 
centres and roads are under the con- 
trol of Government forces. 

The substations of Rachaya and 
Saghbine in the South Bekaa Valley 


Swedish reconnaissance planes taxiing 
into Beirut airport to join UNOGIL. 


continued to operate with the support 
of a permanent observation post in 
varying positions near Ain Zebde, just 
north of Saghbine, and of day oberva- 
tions posts at Yanta, Aita-el-Foukhar 
and Kfar Kouk, all three of which 
are in the Deir-el-Aachayer salent. 
On a night patrol in this sector, a 
lighted United Nations jeep proceed- 
ing by prior arrangement to the village 
of Joub Jannine was brought under 
light-machine-gun and rifle fire from 
a distance of about seventy metres at 
2015 hours on July 21. The vehicle 
was hit in the right-front fender and 
windshield frame, but the observers 
had a providential escape. The lights 
were turned out and the jeep was 
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driven backwards. The firing continued 
for some ten minutes. Local opposi- 
tion leaders subsequently expressed 
their regrets that the incident had 
occurred. 

There has also been some reaction 
to the numerous air patrols which 
have flown over the area. On July 26, 
a helicopter was shot at north of 
Rachaya, but was not hit. 

In southeast Lebanon, the opposi- 
tion-held village of Chebaa in the 
southwestern foothills of Mount Her- 
mon had been one of the most inac- 
cessible points in the period prior to 
July 15 covered by the second report 
and was visited for the first time only 
on July 12. On July 19 arrangements 
were made with the opposition leader 
in Hasbaya to revisit Chebaa with a 


view to setting up a post. He insisted, 
however, on being given forty-eight 
hours’ notice, and in fact when the 
patrol reached Chebaa on July 21, it 
received a hostile reception from an 
excited crowd and was somewhat 
roughly handled. 

Opposition supporters there threat- 
ened to fire on United Nations 
planes unless they were given previous 
notice .of their flights over the area. 
A further effort to reach Chebaa on 
July 26 was unsuccessful, since the 
opposition leader at Hasbaya declined 
to allow them to proceed, saying that 
he could not be sure of the safety of 
the observers if they went in without 
prior notice. The plan to establish a 


post at Chebaa cannot therefore be 
executed for the time being and an 
alternative site for a station, with 
better visibility, has been selected at 
Chouaiya, the Group reports. 

Saida outstation and Jezzine out- 
station in southwest Lebanon have 
continued to operate. A night watch 
was kept at Tyr until July 31. No 
significant observations have been 
made. 

It should be recorded that the pres- 
ence of the United Nations observers 
moving around in their white jeeps 
from village to village is welcomed 
both by Government supporters and 
by opposition elements, the report 
points out. The independence and 


impartiality of the observers is uni- 
versally recognized and appreciated, 


and they are regarded as the symbol 
of the United Nations presence in the 
area; they help to inspire feelings of 
calm and confidence in the areas 
patrolled by them. Sometimes local 
disputes and difficulties have been 
referred to them by different parties, 
which they have occasionally been 
instrumental in solving. 

It is evident that the nature and 
scope of the work of the observers will 
inevitably be conditioned by the 
progress made in dealing with the 
internal political aspects of the 
Lebanese problem and with the return 
to normal conditions both in the 
countryside and in the towns, the 
report observes. 





Four ‘Trusteeship Lands Near Goal of Autonomy (Continued from page 13) 


Somaliland Prepares For 1960 


SOMALILAND under Italian adminis- 
tration, lying on the northeast coast 
of Africa, covers an area slightly less 
than 150,000 square miles. Much of 
the land is arid and a large proportion 
of the 1,263,000 Somali people are 
nomadic or semi-nomadic pastoralists. 
The former Italian colony was placed 
under the Trusteeship System for ten 
years by the General Assembly in 
1950, with Italy as administering au- 
thority. The Assembly resolved that 
the territory should become an in- 
dependent and sovereign state by De- 
cember 2, 1960. 

Three basic problems confront the 
territory. These issues, underlined dur- 
ing the Council’s debate, are: the 
long-standing question of delimiting 
the frontier between Somaliland and 
Ethiopia; the scheduled elections for 
a new legislature; and external aid 
for the future state after its inde- 
pendence 

The administering authority had 
planned to carry out three major op- 
erations during 1958: new elections 
for a constituent assembly; the pre- 
paration by the Somali government of 
a constitution to be discussed and ap- 
proved by the newly-elected assembly; 
and once this was approved, the elec- 
tion of a chief of state. 

Thee scheduled elections were post- 
poned because of differences between 
the existing Somali legislature and the 
Somali Government as to whether a 
nomadic population 
should precede the elections. A census 
was attempted in 1957 but the results 
were unsuccessful. The government, 
as an alternative, introduced a draft 
electoral law based on universal suf- 
frage but dropped the original plan 
for compiling lists of electors. The 
legislature, however, decided not to 
consider this draft law before the 
taking of a census and the completion 
of the law on citizenship 

In its conclusions and recommenda- 
tions on the territory, the Council 
commended the administering authority 
and the Somali Government and peo- 
ple for the continued progress made in 
the development of political, econom- 
ic, social and educational institutions 
The Council noted the administering 
authority’s statement “that if the ter- 


census of the 
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Elections for a Constituent Assembly will be held in Italian-admin- 
istered Somaliland early next year, paving the way for the terri- 
tory’s independence. Above: counting ballots in the 1956 elections. 


ritory is to proceed in an orderly and 
satisfactory manner to the final stages 
of its constitutional development be- 
fore independence, new _ elections 
should take place not later than March 
1959.” 

The Council recommended that 
“new elections be held not later than 
the end of March 1959 and _ that, 
should a system of electoral registra- 
tion prove impracticable, an electoral 
law ensuring the free election of a 
legislative assembly be _ considered 
with the utmost expedition, in order to 
permit the preparation of the con- 
stitutional framework well in advance 
of December 2, 1960.” 

On the frontier question, the Coun- 
cil noted “with concern the slow prog- 
ress in solving the problem.” While 
two of the three members of the ar- 
bitration tribunal had been appointed, 


the terms of reference for the tribunal 
had not yet been agreed upon by the 
two governments concerned. The 
establishment of this tribunal was rec- 
ommended by the last session of the 
General Assembly as a means of set- 
tling the issue. | 

The Council hoped that the third 
member of the arbitration tribunal 
would soon be appointed. It urged 
the parties concerned to do their ut- 
most to establish the framework for 
the delimitation of the frontier in 
order that substantial progress may 
be reported to the next General As- 
sembly. 

The Council noted with satisfac- 
tion the “encouraging trends” in eco- 
nomic development, particularly the 
steadily rising territorial revenues, the 
percentage decline in the budgetary 
deficit, the signs of improvement in 
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the balance of payments, the broaden- 
ing of the territory’s foreign trade in 
relation to various currency areas and 
some increased productivity. 

The Council noted, however, that 
the territory would continue to re- 
quire outside financial aid for a pe- 
riod of years after its independence. 
This problem has been under con- 
sideration by the administering au- 
thority, the Somali Government, the 
Trusteeship Council and the General 
Assembly. The Somali Minister for 
Economic Affairs informed the Coun- 
cil that his government was still carry- 
ing on consultations with the adminis- 
tering authority on this matter, relying 
on the possible aid of the United Na- 
tions. 

As the new United Nations Special 
Fund was expected to be set up short- 
ly, the Council requested that the au- 
thorities of the Fund “consider, at the 
appropriate time, giving assistance in 
respect of some of the projects of the 
territory from this Fund.” It also sug- 
gested that the administering authority 
formulate proposals in consultation 
with the relevant United Nations spe- 


cialized agencies regarding assistance 
from the United Nations Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance. 

The Council observed that “it will 
be the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment of Somalia to estimate its needs 
after independence, and how they can 
best be met.” It welcomed the infor- 
mation that the administering author- 
ity and the Somali Government “are 
continuing, in close consultation, to ex- 
plore possible sources of financial aid” 
for the territory after 1960 and that 
the Trusteeship Council would be in- 
formed regarding the results of these 
consultations. 

In this connection, the Council 
noted with satisfaction that “as a re- 
sult of consultations which have al- 
ready occurred, certain members of 
the United Nations have already of- 
fered to furnish technical or financial 
assistance to the territory after it 
achieves independence.” It hoped that 
as a result of further consultations, 
the administering authority and the 
Government of Somalia would be able 
to achieve a solution to the problem 


of the territory’s future financial and 
technical assistance needs. 

In the social sphere tthe Council 
noted “with satisfaction” the increas- 
ingly important role of women in all 
fields. Steps taken to modernize the 
territory’s health and medical serv- 
ices so as to make them more flexible 
in their curative role also evoked the 
Council’s satisfaction. 

The Council expressed appreciation 
to the World Health Organization 
and the United Nations Children’s 
Fund for their efforts to assist in 
raising medical and health standards 
in the territory and hoped that these 
efforts may be expanded. 

In the educational field the Council 
noted the need for further expansion 
of primary, secondary and technical 
education and urged that the neces- 
sary steps be taken to this end. While 
noting that existing facilities, prin- 
cipally in primary schools, have not 
been fully utilized, the Council rec- 
ognized the efforts made by the So- 
malia Government to stimulate in- 
terest in education and, in particular, 
to increase school attendance. 


Western Samoa on Threshold of Self-Rule 


WESTERN SAMOa is on the threshold 
of self-government and is expected to 
reach the final objective of trusteeship 
by about 1960. New Zealand, the ad- 
ministering authority for this South 
Seas territory, informed the Trustee- 
ship Council that within the next few 
years the appropriate organs of the 
United Nations would be asked to 
consider the question of the termina- 
tion of trusteeship. Under the con- 
stitutional development plans drawn 
up by the administering authority, in 
consultation with the Samoan Govern- 
ment and people, full cabinet govern- 
ment will be introduced by 1960. 

The administering authority stated 
that, with cabinet government estab- 
lished, only one more step would re- 
main before it could be said that self- 
government had been finally achieved. 
That step would be the assumption by 
a Head of State of the proper powers 
and functions of that office and the 
change of relationship with New Zea- 
land. 

Western Samoa comprises the two 
large islands of Savai’i and Upolu, the 
small islands of Manono and Apolima, 
and several islets. The total land area 
is approximately 1,130 square miles. 
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The population in 1956 was com- 
posed of 91,833 Samoans and 5,429 
persons of European status. 

In its report on the territory the 
Council expressed satisfaction with 
Samoa’s further constitutional develop- 
ment. It was noted that during 1957 
these measures included the abolition 
of the Fono of Faipule, a traditional 
body, the general election in Novem- 
ber, and the enlargement and reorgan- 
ization of the Legislative Assembly 
and Executive Council under the terms 
of the Samoa Amendment Act, 1957. 

The new Legislative Assembly now 
has its own Speaker, the enlarged Ex- 
ecutive Council is functioning as a 
responsible Council of Ministers, and 
the duties and functions of the New 
Zealand High Commissioner have 
been redefined. In exercising those 
few formal powers as executive Head 
of the Government which he still 
exercises by his discretion, the High 
Commissioner must now consult the 
Council of State. 


1959 Visiting Mission 


Noting the progress made, the 
Council agreed, at New Zealand’s re- 


quest, to send a separate visiting mis- 
sion to Western Samoa in 1959. This 
mission, whose terms of reference will 
be drawn up at the Council’s special 
session to be convened this September, 
is expected “to examine, in consulta- 
tion with the administering authority, 
the extent to which the objectives of 
trusteeship have been attained and the 
further steps necessary for their at- 
tainment.” 

The Council hoped that “as a result 
of consultations with the administer- 
ing authority, the inhabitants of the 
territory and the United Nations, it 
will be possible to determine the 
timing and the arrangements for the 
attainment of the final objective of 
trusteeship.” 

The Council noted that the Samoa 
Amendment Act of 1957 “further re- 
arranges and reduces the reserved 
powers and enactments which are ex- 
cluded from the competence of the 
Legislative Assembly.” The Act “re- 
serves to the administering authority 
powers in regard to defense, external 
affairs and the enactments listed in 
the second schedule of the Act,” the 
Council observed. 

The Council suggested that the ad- 





ministering authority “should keep un- 
der review the number and content of 
the reserved enactments with a view to 
the eventual transfer to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of full powers to de- 
termine all questions relating to the 
life of the territory.” 

The Council recommended that the 
administering authority and the terri- 
torial government should take more 
energetic action in the reform of local 
government so that progress in this 
field of development may be well 
advanced by the time self-government 
is attained. 

Noting that of the total strength of 
1,300 civil servants, eighty are over- 
seas Officers and that a few senior 
positions are now held by local per- 
sonnel, the Council hoped that a com- 
prehensive and intensive training pro- 
gram would produce an increasing 
number of local personnel who could 
assume the principal administrative 
and technical functions. The Council 
was confident that it would soon be 
possible to appoint a suitable Samoan 
as the Public Service Commissioner. 

The Council noted the opinion of 
the administering authority that the 
abolition of the dual domestic status 
of the inhabitants was drawing slow- 
ly closer as their political and eco- 
nomic education progressed. The 
Council “understands that many of the 
legal differences are now of little 


consequence and might well be abol- 
ished.” 
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Samoans carry out a land survey 


Mobile clinic provides treatment for villagers in Western Samoa 


On the development of universal 
adult suffrage and direct elections, the 
Council noted that the present sys- 
tem of Samoan suffrage is in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations 
of the Constitutional Convention of 
1954. The Council observed: “Having 
heard the detailed explanations given 
by the Honorable Tamasese, Fautua 
(who made a statement to the Coun- 
cil), in particular that the matais are 
the representatives of the people free- 
ly chosen in accordance with Samoan 
custom and that the Samoan social 
system is susceptible of adaptation to 
changing conditions, the Council, 
while recognizing the desirability of 
working toward universal adult suf- 
frage, hopes that the Samoans may 
feel able to adopt this system in due 
course, but considers that such a sys- 
tem of suffrage should not be imposed 
upon the people of the territory 
against their wishes.” 


Difficult Economic Situation 


The Council was concerned that 
the territory “is in a difficult economic 
and financial situation owing to the 
fall in world prices of copra and 
cacao which are its principal export 
crops.” 

Noting the opinion of the survey 
team of New Zealand fiscal and bank- 
ing experts that “Western Samoa ap- 


pears to have adequate resources at 
its disposal to finance its social serv- 
ices and accelerate its economic de- 
velopment,” the Council recommended 
the adoption of “the necessary meas- 
ures to develop indigenous agriculture 
and the economy of the territory 
along modern lines.” It hoped that, 
following the recent appointment of a 
Minister for Economic Development 
in the Samoan government, “a de- 
tailed long-range development will 
soon be formulated.” 

The Council considered that the 
Western Samoa Trust Estates Cor- 
poration “can serve as a valuable 
model for the development of modern 
agricultural techniques in the ter- 
ritory.” 

Educational expenditures had been 
reduced because of the current budg- 
etary difficulties. In noting this, the 
Council thought it necessary to expand 
educational services. The Council re- 
peated its previous recommendation 
concerning the introduction at an early 
date of free and compulsory educa- 
tion. It hoped that adequate measures 
would be taken to expand the op- 
portunities for secondary education. 
The Council noted the continuing 
grants by New Zealand to finance the 
territory’s scholarship scheme up to 
the end of 1958, and hoped that it 
would be possible to expand further 
the opportunities for higher education. 
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Islanders Resettled In Pacific Trust Territory 


SPREAD OVER an ocean area of some 
three million square miles, or roughly 
the size of the continental United 
States, the Trust Territory of the Pa- 
cific Islands covers a land area of 
less than seven hundred square miles. 
As a political entity, this United 
States-administered territory com- 
prises ninety-six island units, or some 
2,141 individual islands. The territory 
is divided into three main groups, the 
Marshalls, Marianas and Carolines. 
The largest island measures no more 
than 153 square miles; the smallest 
is a few hundred yards wide. The 
indigenous population in 1957 was 
about 67,000, three fifths of whom 
live on the islands of Truk, Yap, 
Ponape, Palau and Majuro. 

Last year three typhoons ripped 
through the territory, leaving a trail 
of devastation. Delmas H. Nucker, 
special representative of the adminis- 
tering authority, told the Council that 
in the Southern Marshalls nearly 
1,200 islanders were made homeless 
and fourteen were drowned. Full co- 
operation in coping with the disaster 
had been received at all levels of the 
United States Government, and an 
emergency appropriation of $1,350,- 
000 had been quickly approved. De- 
spite the ravages of the typhoons, it 
was expected that during the present 
fiscal year the territory will export 
at least 12,000 short tons of copra, 
or only 1,300 short tons under the 
previous year’s production. 


Typhoon Disasters 


In its report on the territory the 
Council expressed “deep regret” over 
the loss of life from the typhoons and 
extended sympathy to the people who 
suffered from the disasters. It also 
noted “with gratification the generous 
measures initiated promptly for the 
relief and long-range rehabilitation of 
the affected areas.” 

On the question of displaced popu- 
lations because of nuclear experiments 
held by the United States in previous 
years, the Council noted “with satis- 
faction the measures taken to pro- 
mote the health conditions and the 
rehabilitation of the displaced island- 
ers.” 

It further noted that the people of 
Eniwetok, displaced in 1946 and now 
living in Ujelong, and the people of 
Bikini, who were displaced in 1947 
and who are now living in Kili, “have 
begun to benefit from the trust funds 
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established for them by the adminis- 
tering authority.” 

The Council also noted that the 
Rongelap people, who were temporar- 
ily displaced in 1954 because of radio- 
active fallout from thermonuclear ex- 
periments, have been returned to their 
homes. The Council was confident 
that with the continued assistance of 
the administering authority they will 
soon be able to adjust themselves to 
normal atoll life. 


Political Organs 


In the political field, the Council 
commended the administering au- 
thority “for the manner in which it 
continued to pursue its policy of de- 
veloping effective political organs of 
self-government.” In particular, the 
Council welcomed a decision, taken 
after the successful Inter-District Con- 
ference of Micronesian Leaders held 
in 1957, to hold similar conferences 
on an annual basis in the future. It 


Main street of a Pacific island village. 


also welcomed the establishment of a 
unicameral district congress in Truk 
and the steps being taken to transform 
existing bicameral district legislative 
organs (one house of which is here- 
ditary) into unicameral legislatures in 
which all members would be elected. 

The Council noted the statement of 
the administering authority that “its 
systematic program for chartering 
municipalities throughout the territory 


has met with considerable interest 
among the communities with which 
charters have been discussed.” It fur- 
ther noted that “the number of muni- 
cipalities chartered during the period 
under review was smaller than orig- 
inally anticipated owing to the desire 
of some local communities to em- 
bark on programs of local political 
education before requesting formal 
charters from the administration.” 

The Council was aware of the ex- 
isting administrative arrangements 
(now divided between the United 
States Navy and Interior Department) 
which limit the possibility of estab- 
lishing a centralized administration 
within the territory in the near future. 
But it hoped that the administering 
authority would “continue to keep un- 
der review the possibility of transfer- 
ring the headquarters from Guam to 
a site within the territory and of plac- 
ing the entire territory under a single 
civilian authority.” 


The progress made in appointing an 
increasing number of adequately 
trained Micronesians to responsible 
positions in the administration was 
noted “with satisfaction.” 

In the economic field, the Council 
noted the desire of the administering 
authority that Micronesians should 
develop their own sources of revenue 
and increase their sense of financial 
responsibility. It noted further that it 





is the “intention of the administration 
to introduce a more equitable and uni- 
form taxation system into the territory 
and that a start will be made toward 
establishing an income tax program 
in the next year.” 

The Council expressed confidence 
that “in determining its contribution 
to the budget of the territory, the ad- 
ministering authority will give full 
consideration to the need to develop 
the resources of the territory by all 
possible means, including the use of 
subsidies in pursuing its economic 
and social programs.” 

The administering authority was 
commended on the success of health 
training programs for Micronesians, 
as well as for progress achieved in 
education. The Council noted with 
satisfaction that an influenza epidemic 
which recently swept through the 
Palau islands was effectively brought 
under control by Micronesian medical 
staff. The Council welcomed the state- 
ment that the success of the teacher 
training program for the Truk Dis- 
trict had led to the planning of similar 
programs at all district centres, that 
vocational education had been given 
increasing emphasis at all intermediate 
schools and that the development of 
educational materials written in the 
local vernaculars and adapted for the 
local cultures had moved forward in 
all districts. 


Bomb Tests Issue 

The question of carrying out nu- 
clear bomb tests in the area of the 
Marshall Islands was again raised dur- 
ing the Council’s review of the ter- 
ritory. In broaching the issue, the 
USSR and India questioned the right 
of the United States to make such 
tests in the area of the trust territory. 

The issue was considered at earlier 
Council sessions. In 1954 a USSR pro- 
posal calling for the discontinuance of 
nuclear tests in the area, on the 
ground that such experiments were 
incompatible with the Trusteeship 
Agreement, was rejected by the Coun- 
cil. The Council also turned down a 
proposal by India that no more tests 
be held in the area until after the In- 
ternational Court of Justice had ruled 
on the issue 

In 1954 the Council adopted a pro- 
posal by Belgium, France and the 
United Kingdom which asked that all 
possible precautions be taken to en- 
sure the safety and well-being of the 
inhabitants if the administering au- 
thority further nuclear 
tests in the area to be necessary in the 
interest of world peace and security. 


considered 


The Council reaffirmed this resolu- 
tion in 1956, 

At its recent session the Council 
had before it two requests for oral 


hearings on the subject. One petitioner 
was Dwight Heine, a resident of the 
Marshall Islands. A second request 
for a hearing came from three United 
States nationals —- Norman Thomas, 
Robert W. Gilmore and _ Trevor 
Thomas. 

The United States did not object to 
granting these two requests, and the 
Council agreed without objection. 

Mr. Heine spoke on behalf of “all 
natives and residents of the Marshall 
Islands,” including his wife and six 
children. Norman Thomas, spoke for 
himself and two fellow petitioners, 
members of the Committee on a Sane 
Nuclear Policy. 

Mr. Heine said that when they first 
petitioned in 1954 the Marshallese did 
not know much about the tests. Now 
they were more aware of the dangers 
from radioactive fallout. They did not 
want the tests under any conditions. 
His people had no complaints about 
the administration of the territory but 
about only one thing—the tests. 

Mr. Thomas believed the United 
States could discharge its Charter 
obligations for the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security without 


by the Security Council as a strategic 
area which was to play its part in 
the maintenance of international 
peace and security. He stressed that 
the United States was complying with 
the terms of the pertinent resolutions 
of the Council and was taking every 
precaution to safeguard the popula- 
tion. No one had suffered any injury 
since 1954 and none had ever been 
seriously injured, it was stated. 
The USSR representative declared 
that the use of the trust territory for 
conducting nuclear tests contradicted 
the principles of the Trusteeship Sys- 
tem. He urged that the Council re- 
commend that the United States stop 
these nuclear tests in the area, restore 
all rights of the indigenous inhabit- 
ants, take measures to remove the 
danger to the inhabitants, and com- 
pensate them for material damage. 
India prosposed that the Council 
should “request the administering au- 
thorities of the trust territories not to 
conduct nuclear and thermonuclear 
tests in or in proximity to any trust 
territory.” This proposal noted that 
“in the last few years there has been 
a steadily increasing volume of world 


Mason Sears (extreme left) United States representative on the 
Trusteeship Council, chats with petitioners. Seen with Mr. Sears 
are: Norman Thomas, Trevor Thomas, Dwight Heine, and Robert 
W. Gilmore. Mr. Heine, a Marshallese islander, had previously 
addressed the Council on the question of bomb tests in the area. 


testing nuclear weapons in the trust 
territory. The tests were contrary to 
the interests and desires of the 
islanders. 

In reply, the United States repre- 
sentative pointed out that the Trustee- 
ship Agreement for the Pacific Is- 
lands had been specifically approved 


opinion in favor of the cessation of 


the testing of nuclear and thermo- 
nuclear weapons.” 

The USSR _ representative 
quently said he would not press his 
proposal. The Indian proposal was 
then rejected by a vote of 4 in favor 
to 7 against with 2 abstentions. 


subse- 
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Peaceful Penetration nm New Guinea 


AUSTRALIAN-ADMINISTERED New Gui- 
nea, the most underdeveloped of all 
the trust territories, covers a_ total 
land area of 93,000 square miles and 
embraces over six hundred islands. 
Characterized by some of the most 
rugged terrain in the world, the ter- 
ritory comprises the northeastern part 
of the island of New Guinea, the 
Bismarck Archipelago and the north- 
ern segments of the Solomon _Is- 
lands. In 1956 the population totalled 
1,297,174 New Guineans and about 
14,000 Europeans and others. 

Some of the wild hintetland re- 
gions, where the people still live in 
conditions of primitive savagery, have 
not yet been brought under full ad- 
ministrative control. In presenting the 
administering authority’s report to the 
Council, the special representative, 
Mr. J. H. Jones, stated that at the 
end of 1957 an area of 76,770 square 
miles was now under full administra- 
tion control. This represented an in- 
crease of 1,670 square miles compared 
with the previous year. Mr. Jones al- 
so disclosed that an area of 7,405 
square miles, an increase of 570 
square miles, had been brought under 
administration influence; 3,050 square 
miles, an increase of 325 square miles, 
under partial administration  influ- 
ence, and 5,775 square miles of rug- 
ged, densely forested and mountainous 
country is classified as “un-controlled.” 
This area,he said, was “thinly popu- 
lated by nomadic groups and extreme- 
ly difficult to reach.” During the year 
under review, 1956-57, patrol work 
was largely directed towards consoli- 
dating influence in those areas classi- 
fied as “under administration influ- 
ence.” 

In its report on the territory, the 
Council noted “with concern that due 
to the difficult nature of the country 
yet to be penetrated and the fact 
that the work of consolidation is .re- 
quiring more experienced personnel 
than previously expected, the adminis- 
tering authority may not be able to 
implement the program it had drawn 
up to bring the whole territory under 
full administration control by 1959.” 

While fully appreciating the diffi- 
culties to be overcome, the Council 
was confident that, when the services 
of the “considerable number of ad- 
ditional officers at present undergoing 
training’ become available for the 
work of peaceful penetration, the ad- 
ministering authority will be able to 
complete this task as soon as possible, 
and that it will keep the Council fully 
informed of its plans. 

The territory is governed adminis- 
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Coastal trading vessels at Kavieng, New Ireland District of New Guinea. 
In the background a freighter loads copra for the United Kingdom. 


tratively with the neighboring 
Australian territory of Papua, which 
lies immediately south of the trust 
territory. The administration head- 
quarters is in Port Moresby, Papua. 
At the central level, a Legislative 
Council for the combined territories 
is empowered to make ordinances for 
the peace, order and good govern- 
ment of the territory. This Council 
has twenty-nine members, including 
the administrator, and of the total 
membership, three are indigenous— 
two from the trust territory and one 
from Papua. 

The Council, expressed regret that 
the administerifg authority “has not 
yet found it possible to increase the 
number of indigenous members on the 
Legislative ‘Gouneil.” It noted with 
satisfaction that arrangements have 
been made for indigenous observers 
to attend meetings of the Legislative 
Council on a regular and organized 
basis, and hoped that this and other 
factors will soon make it possible to 
appoint additional indigenous mem- 
bers to the Legislative Council. 

Development toward self-govern- 
ment in New Guinea has centered 
chiefly on the local or village level. 
The administering authority considers 
that the most effective way of further- 
ing the political development of the 
indigenous inhabitants is to build from 
the bottom up. It plans to set up, 
wherever local opinion favors it, in- 
digenous local government councils 


covering a number of villages which 
would be given authority to handle 
their own local affairs. 

The administering authority was 
commended for the establishment of 
seven new local government councils, 
which brings the total number of such 
councils already established to thir- 
teen, and the total number of people 
covered by them to nearly 80,000. 

The Council noted “with satisfac- 
tion” the continuing steps being taken 
by the administering authority “de- 
signed to further the development of 
local government.” 

As regards the district and town ad- 
visory councils, which deal with mat- 
ters predominently of non-indigenous 
interest and whose membership hither- 
to was confined to Europeans and 
Asians, the Council noted “with satis- 
faction” that twelve indigenous per- 
sons have been appointed to district 
advisory councils. It shared the view 
of the administering authority that 
“such appointments provide useful 
training for indigenous persons and 
will facilitate their progress toward 
wider participation in the political life 
of the territory.” The Council hoped 
it would be possible to make further 
appointments to these councils. 


Economy 
The territory’s economy is mainly 
based on agriculture, mining and tim- 
ber. The Council hoped that as a re- 
sult of the surveys now under way the 
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administering authority “will eventual- 
ly be in a position to prepare long- 
term economic plans for the whole 
territory.” The Council also hoped 
that the administering authority “will 
do everything possible to assist the 
indigenous inhabitants to engage more 
actively in the commercial life of the 
territory.” 

The Council noted that the ad- 
ministering authority “has again made 
a substantial contribution to the ter- 
ritorial budget in the form of a direct 
grant.” It also noted with satisfaction 
the introduction of a new direct per- 
sonal tax and hoped that the continu- 
ing financial review of territorial rev- 
enues will soon lead to a more ex- 
tensive system of direct taxation, as 
previously recommended by the Coun- 
cil. 

The “marked progress” being made 
in the planting and production of 
cocoa and coffee was noted by the 
Council, which commended the ad- 
ministering authority for the rapid 
expansion of agricultural training for 
indigenous farmers at agricultural ex- 
tension stations. 

In the social sphere, the Council 
commended the administering author- 
ity for its efforts to improve public 
health, and hoped that it will con- 
tinue to pay special attention to 
training programs for indigenous per- 
sonnel. It noted with satisfaction that 
new comprehensive labor legislation 
will shortly come before the Legisla- 
tive Council. Noting that the proposed 


Indigenous cooperatives are playing a leading role in promoting 
New Guinea’s economic development. Seen above: lady custom- 
ers at the retail store of the Nodup Native Cooperative in the 
Rabaul District. Below: typical market day scene at Rabaul. 


_ 
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Native Employment Board would ex- 
amine the wage scale question, the 
Council hoped this will result in an 
increase of the present minimum cash 
wage. 

With regard to certain restrictions 
on the movement of indigenous in- 
habitants in towns and the retention 
of certain legal provisions for cor- 
poral punishment, the Council, after 


noting the views of the administer- 
ing authority that such measures must 
be retained for the present because 
of existing conditions, repeated its 
earlier recommendations calling for 
the removal of the restrictions on 
movements as soon as practicable and 
for the complete abolition of corporal 
punishment. 


The Council considered that in- 


creasingly larger sums should be de- 
voted for educational advancement. 
At the same time the Council noted 
“with satisfaction” that the adminis- 
tering authority is raising the stand- 
ards of the existing schools and is 
receiving cooperation from the mis- 
sion authorities. The increased em- 
phasis placed on teacher training was 
commended. 


Future Of Nauru Islanders Considered 


Nauru, a tiny coral peak in the 
Central Pacific, is the smallest of all 
the trust territories, covering a total 
land area of less than ten square 
miles. Australia administers the ter- 
ritory. 

The island’s phosphate deposits— 
its sole economic wealth—provide a 
high standard of living for the popu- 
lation of about three thousand. Over 
a million tons of phosphate are ex- 
tracted annually and the industry is 
one of the largest of its kind in the 
world. It is operated by the British 
Phosphate Commissioners, a board 
which includes one commissioner ap- 
pointed by each of the partner gov- 
ernments. The phosphate mining has 
created a sense of uncertainty among 
the Nauruans for, at the present rate 
of extraction, it is estimated that the 
deposits might be exhausted within 
forty years’ time. The problem of the 
islanders’ future when the mining is 
terminated has in recent years been 
a matter of concern to both the ad- 
ministering authority and the Trustee- 
ship Council. The possibility of find- 
ing another island home for the 
Nauruans has been studied. 


After considering the latest report 
on the territory, the Council, in its 
conclusions and recommendations, 
noted the administering authority’s 
statement that it is continuing to give 
the fullest attention to the problem 
of the future of the Nauruans in 
consultation with the special com- 
mittee of the Nauru Local Govern- 
ment Council and that all possible 
courses of action are being studied. 
In this connection, the Council wel- 
comed the efforts to stimulate an in- 
creasing awareness of the problem 
among the Nauruan people. 


The Council, noting the opinion of 
the administering authority that “no 
final solution of the problem can be 
reached until the Nauruan people un- 
derstand all the issues involved and are 
equipped by general knowledge and 
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technical and professional training to 
take full advantage of the choices 
which will ultimately confront them,” 
recommended that the administering 
authority continue efforts to solve the 
problem, taking into account the 
wishes of the population and the 
relevant provisions of the Charter and 
the Trusteeship Agreement, and that it 
keep the Council informed of the ac- 
tion taken. 

Nauru is administered by an ad- 
ministrator who is responsible to the 
Australian government. There is no 
executive or legislative council in the 
territory but certain local government 
matters are handled by the Nauru 
Local Government Council. The 
Council urged the administering au- 
thority “to continue to use all means 
at its disposal to encourage and assist 
the Nauru Local Government Coun- 
cil in the fuller exercise of its powers.” 
The Council noted “the efforts of the 
administering authority to bring home 
to the Nauru Local Government 
Council the desirability of exercising 
the power given to it in 1956 to levy 
rates and taxes.” It hoped that some 
form of local taxation would be in- 
troduced in order to stimulate local 
government activities and strengthen 
the sense of democratic responsibility 
among the Nauruan people. 

The Council “trusts that as the 
Local Government Council performs 
its present functions more fully, the 
administering authority will grant to 
it broader powers.” 

The Council recommended that the 
administering authority persevere in 
its efforts, through educational and 
training programs, so that Nauruans 
may be appointed to additional senior 
positions in the administration and to 
similar positions in the phosphate in- 
dustry. 

The administering authority was 
congratulated on the inauguration of 
the new Judiciary Ordinance, which 
provides for complete separation be- 
tween the executive and judiciary. 


The Council considered this step “an 
important element in the territory's 
political advancement.” 


In the economic field, the Council 
expressed satisfaction with the efforts 
made to develop and diversify the 
economy of the territory. The Council 
repeated the hope that the negotia- 
tions between the Nauru Local Gov- 
ernment Council and the British Phos- 
phate Commissioners “might lead to 
an early increase in the royalty rates 
paid to the Nauruans,” and endorsed 
the policy of the administering au- 
thority that any increase should ap- 
ply mainly to the Nauruan Com- 
munity Long-term Investment Fund. 


Progress achieved in the public 
health field was commended, while 
the Council noted with satisfaction 
that the Workmen’s Compensation 
Ordinance, which entered into force 
during 1956, “is in consonance with 
similar legislation in advanced coun- 
tries.” It was hoped that, through the 
joint efforts of the administering au- 
thority and the Local Government 
Council, the British Phosphate Com- 
missioners would obtain the necessary 
area for building married peoples’ 
quarters for immigrant workers. 


Continued educational progress and 
further increases in educational ex- 
penditure evoked the Council’s com- 
mendation. The Council also noted 
the administration’s statement that 
there was not a sufficient number of 
pupils at the higher secondary level 
to justify establishing education to 
matriculation standard at present, but 
that, pending the institution of a high- 
er secondary course, scholarships will 
continue to be provided to enable 
Nauruans who gain the intermediate 
certificate in the territory to con- 
tinue their education abroad. It was 
hoped that when the number of stu- 
dents increases, the administering au- 
thority will establish a higher sec- 
ondary course up to university matric- 
ulation standard. 





Text of the Resolution Unanimously A dopted by the General Assembly 


at Its Third Emergency Special Session on August 21, 1958 


The General Assembly, 

Having considered the item entitled 
“Questions considered by the Security 
Council at its 838th meeting on 7 August 
1958,” 

Noting the Charter aim that states 
should “practise tolerance and live to- 
gether in peace with one another as good 
neighbors,” 

Noting that the Arab states have 
agreed, in the Pact of the League of 
Arab States, to “strengthen the close re- 
lations and numerous ties which link the 
Arab states, and to support and stabilize 
these ties upon a basis of respect for the 
independence and sovereignty of these 
states, and to direct their efforts toward 
the common good of all the Arab coun- 
tries, the improvement of their status, 
the security of their future and the real- 
ization of their aspirations and hopes,” 

Desiring to relieve international ten- 
sion, 


I 
1. Welcomes the renewed assurances 


given by the Arab states to observe the mind part I of this resolution, such prac- 
provision of article 8 of the Pact of the tical arrangements as would adequately 
League of Arab States that “each mem- help in upholding the purposes and 
ber state shall respect the systems of principles of the Charter in relation to 
government established in the other Lebanon and Jordan in the present cir- 
member states and regard them as ex- cumstances, and thereby facilitiate the 
clusive concerns of these states,” and early withdrawal of the foreign troops 
that “each shall pledge to abstain from from the two countries; 
any action calculated to change estab- - 

Invites the Secretary-General to con- 
tinue his studies now under way and in 


lished systems of government”; 

2. Calls upon all states members of 
the United Nations to act strictly in ac- 
cordance with the principles of mutual 
respect for each other's territorial integri- 


this context to consult as appropriate 
with the Arab countries of the Near East 
with a view to possible assistance regard- 
ing an Arab development institution de- 
signed to further economic growth in 
these countries; 


ty and sovereignty, of non-aggression, of 
strict non-interference in each other's 
internal affairs, and of equal and mutual 
benefit, and to ensure that their conduct 
by word and deed conforms to these IV 
principles; 1. Requests member states to coop- 
II erate fully in carrying out this resolution; 
Requests the Secretary-General to 2. Invites the Secretary-General to re- 
make forthwith, in consultation with the port hereunder, as appropriate, the first 
governments concerned and in accord- such report to be made not later than 
ance with the Charter, and having in 30 September 1958. 





Announcing the 
publication of 





INDEX TO THE 16 -votume 


PEACEFUL USES OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY (Proceedings of the Ist Conference, 1955) 


This Index (issued as Vol. 17) is an invaluable tool for users of the 
Proceedings of the first International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy held in 1955. It contains a complete subject index to the 
content of all the papers and records included in the 16 volumes, as well 
as a complete author index. 

U.N. Publ. Sales No. 1956.1X.1. Vol 17 English edition available. 
Clothbound, 150 pages $6.00; 43/- stg.; 26.00 Sw. frs. (or equivalent). 


Copies may be ordered from United Nations Sales Agents. (This Index volume is 
not included in the overall price of the Proceedings; it must be purchased separately. ) 
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SUGGESTED READING 


LIST 


The following publications are suggested for readers who wish more background information on 
articles appearing in this issue of the UNITED NATIONS REVIEW. United Nations publications (in- 
dicated as such) may be obtained from sales agents listed on the back inside cover; specialized agency 
publications (indicated as such) may be obtained from many of these agents or by writing to the 
headquarters of the agency. All other publication listings include their source. 


HOW TO ACHIEVE A BETTER WORLD 


YEARBOOK ON HUMAN RIGHTS FOR 
1954. UN Sales No. 1957. XIV.1, 
478 pp. Price: $US 5.00; 36/- stg.; 
Sw. fr. 21.00. 


This ninth volume of the Yearbook 
surveys constitutional, legislative and 
judicial developments in 1954 having 
a bearing on human rights in 78 coun- 
tries. Includes texts applicable to trust 
and non-self-governing territories and 
human rights provisions in interna- 
tional agreements. Includes also ac- 
tivities of the United Nations, the 
International Labor Organization, the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, the In- 
ternational Committee of the Red 


Cross, the Council of Europe and the 
Organization of American States. 


LEGAL STATUS OF MARRIED WOMEN. 
Commission on the Status of Wom- 
en, New York, 1958, UN Sales No. 
1957. 1V.8, 103 pp. Price: $US. 
0.75; 5/- stg.; Sw. fr. 3.00. 


A survey of the rights of married 
women. Annexes contain the various 
resolutions adopted by the United Na- 
tions on the legal status of married 
women as well as the Convention on 
the Nationality of Married Women. 


UNITED NATIONS WoRK FOR HUMAN 
Ricuts. UN Sales No. 58.1.16. 3rd 
ed., 40 pp. Price: $US 0.15; 1/- 
stg.; Sw. fr. 0.50. 


An account of the work done— 
and the progress to date—in pro- 
moting human rights throughout the 
world. Reading list. 


UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN 
Ricuts. UN Sales No. 1952.1.15. 
Price: $US 0.15; 1/5 stg.; Sw. fr. 
1.40. 

Full text of the Declaration as 
adopted and proclaimed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations 
on December 10, 1948. 
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STUDY OF DISCRIMINATION IN EDu- 
CATION, by Charles D. Ammoun, 
Special Rapporteur of the Sub- 
Commission on Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Mi- 
norities. UN Sales No. 1957.X1V.3. 
182 pp. Price: $US 1.25; 9/- stg.; 
Sw. fr. 5.00. 


Surveys various forms of discrimin- 
ation in education and proposes a 
number of international measures de- 
signed to end, or reduce, such dis- 
crimination. 


TRUSTEESHIP REPORTS 


A SacreD Trust. New York, 1957. 
UN Sales No. 1957.1.6. 39 pp. 
Price: $US 0.25; 1/9 stg.; Sw. fr. 
1.00. 


The work of the United Nations 
for dependent peoples simply de- 
scribed. 


CouNCIL SURVEYS PACIFIC TRUST 
AREAS. United Nations Review, 
Vol. 5, No. 1, July 1958, p. 40. 


Discussion of the agenda of the 
last session of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, with particular attention to con- 
sideration of the reports submitted 
on New Guinea and Nauru, under 
Australian administration; Western 
Samoa, under New Zealand adminis- 
tration; and the Pacific Islands Trust 
Territory —the Marshalls, Marianas 
and Carolines — under United States 
administration. 


RAPPORT DU GOUVERNEMENT ITALIEN 
A L’ASSAMBLEE GENERALE DES Na- 
TIONS UNIES SUR L’ADMINISTRATION 
DE TUTELLE DE LA SOMALIE, Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs. Rome, 
1957. 291 pp. 


TENTH ANNUAL REPORT TO THE 
UNITED NATIONS ON THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF THE TRUST TERRITORY 
OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS, JULY 1, 
1956 To JUNE 30, 1957. Transmit- 


ted by the United States of Amer- 
ica. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 1958. 221 pp.; Price: 
$US 0.75. 


REPORT TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS ON THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE TERRITORY 
oF New Guinea, | Juty 1956 To 
30 JuNE 1957. Submitted by the 
Commonwealth of Australia. Gov- 
ernment Printer, Canberra, 1957. 
229 pp. 


REPORT BY THE NEW ZEALAND Gov- 
ERNMENT TO THE GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS ON 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF WESTERN 
SAMOA FOR THE CALENDAR YEAR 
1957. Government Printer, Welling- 
ton, 1958. 160 pp. 


REPORT TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS ON THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE TERRITORY 
or Nauru, 1 Jury 1956 To 30 
JUNE 1957. Government Printer, 
Canberra, 1957. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL’s EFFORTS ON 
THE Mippie East. United Nations 
Review, Vol. 5, No. 2, August 1958, 
p. 6. 


A full account of the meetings of 
the special session of the Security 
Council on the situation in Lebanon. 
For a condensed account, see p. 1. 


UNITED NATIONS OBSERVATION GROUP 
IN LEBANON. United Nations Re- 
view, Vol. 5, No. 1, July 1958, 
pw. 37. 


THE YEAR OF THE BREAK-THROUGH 


REPORT OF THE ECONOMIC AND So- 
CIAL COUNCIL COVERING THE PERIOD 





FROM 10 AuGuUsT 1956 To 2 AUG- 
ust 1957. General Assembly Official 
Records, 12th session. Supplement 
3. 1OSpp. Price: $US 1.25; 9/- stg.; 
Sw. fr. 5.00. 


RECENT RECESSIONARY TRENDS RE- 
VIEWED IN 1957 WorRLD ECONOMIC 
SurRVEY. United Nations Review, 
Vol. 5, No. 1, July 1958, p. 48. 


New Too. FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT. United Nations Review, Vol. 
5, No. 1, July 1958, p. 25. 
Discusses proposal for an interna- 

tional administrative service, a point 

taken up by Ecosoc at its last session. 


OFF THE BEATEN TRACK 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE BOARD FOR 1957. Eco- 
nomic and Social Council Official 
Records, 26th Session, Supplement 
No. 5. 120 pp. Price: $US 1.50; 9/- 
stg.; Sw. fr. 5.00. 


I Saw TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE CHANGE 
Lives. UN Sales No. 1957.1.10. 
71 pp., illus. Price: $US 0.50; 3/6 
stg.; Sw. fr. 2.00. Teachers’ edition, 
UN Sales No. 1957.1.11. 78 pp 
illus. Price: Same. 

Eyewitness reports on technical as- 
sistance from Burma, Indonesia, 

Egypt, Haiti, Ceylon, Philippines, and 


El Salvador. Teachers’ edition has 
special section containing notes and 
suggested topics for discussion, as well 
as a list of useful materials, a list of 
the specialized agencies of the United 
Nations and a list of United Natiéns 
Information Centres and Offices. 


DANGERS OF RADIATION 


UNITED NATIONS REPORT ON RADIA- 
TION. Report of the United Nations 
Scientific Committee on the Effects 
of Atomic Radiation. General As- 
sembly Official Records: Thirteenth 
Session. Suppl. No. 17 (A/3838). 
New York, 1958. 228 pp. Price: 
$US 2.50; 18/- sig.; Sw. fr. 10.50. 





WORLD ECONOMIC SURVEY, 1957 


A comprehensive analysis of inflationary developments 
throughout the world during the present decade is presented in this tenth issue in the 


annual series. Recent trends in the world economy during 1957 are 
also reviewed and the prospects for 1958 are 


investigated. 244 pages. 


$2.50; 18/- stg.; 10.50 Sw. frs. (U.N. Publ. No. 58.11.C.1) 
Available in an English edition. French and Spanish in preparation. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE MIDDLE EAST, 


1956-1957 


Economic forces in the Middle East giving rise to 
inflationary or deflationary pressures are anca- 
lyzed. A brief regional summary presents an over- 
all picture of conditions in the area, followed by 
a detailed account for eight countries. Issued as a 
supplement to the World Economic Survey, 1957. 


163 pages. 


$1.75; 12/6 stg.; 7.50 Sw. frs. 
(U.N. Publ. No. 58.11.C.2) 


Available in an English edition. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
IN AFRICA, 
1956-1957 


This study deals with the commodity structure 
of trade in Africa and the effect of volume and 
value changes on the balance of payments in in- 
dividual countries. It also reviews general eco- 
nomic progress in the Union of South Africa, North 
Africa and tropical Africa. Issued as a supplement 


to the World Economic Survey, 1957. 84 pages. 


French and Spanish in preparation. 


$.80; 5/6 stg.; 3.50 Sw. frs. 
(U.N. Publ. No. 58.11.C.3) 


Available in English and French editions. 
Spanish in preparation. 


From: Sales Agents for United Nations publications. 


Payment can be made in local currency. Information 


on major economic surveys of Europe, 


Asia and the Far East, and other regions available on request. 
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as to be able to 
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SECURITY COUNCIL 
DISARMAMENT COMMISSION 
MILITARY STAFF COMMITTEE 


Other bodies and conferences 


SEPTEMBER 1-13 Second INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON THE PEACEFUL USES 
OF ATOMIC ENERGY, Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 2-12 UNICEF EXECUTIVE BOARD. 


SEPTEMBER 8-10 UNITED NATIONS EXPLor- 
ATORY MEETING ON CoppeER, London. 


SEPTEMBER 10-mid-DECEMBER ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
BUDGETARY Questions (of the Gen- 
eral Assembly). 


SEPTEMBER 11-13. UNITED NaTIons Ex- 
PLORATORY MEETING ON LEAD AND 
Zinc, London. 


SEPTEMBER 15-19 Eighth special session 
of the TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL. 


SEPTEMBER 15-26 SEMINAR ON POPULATION 
FOR SOUTHERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
(organized by the United Nations 
Bureau of Social Affairs and the Tech- 


nical Assistance Administration), 
Athens. 
SEPTEMBER 16-mid-DECEMBER Thirteenth 


regular session of the GENERAL As- 
SEMBLY. 


SEPTEMBER 22-OCTOBER 25 UNITED Na- 
TIONS SUGAR CONFERENCE, Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 25-26 (tentative) Ninth (special) 
session of the ExECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
of the United Nations Refugee Fund, 
Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 29-OCTOBER 2 First session of 
the Fao/uNIceF Jomnt PoLticy Com- 
MITTEE, Rome. 


OCTOBER 9 WORKING Party, Technical 
Assistance Board. 


Beginning OCTOBER 13 Forty-third session 
of the TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE BOARD. 


OCTOBER 16 NINTH TECHNICAL ASSIST- 
ANCE PLEDGING CONFERENCE. 


OCTOBER 19-28 SEMINAR ON PROBLEMS 
OF ELDERLY PERSONS (convened by 
the European Office of Taa in co- 
operation with the German Federal 
Republic), Frankfurt-am-Main. 


OCTOBER 20-NOVEMBER 1 SECOND UNITED 
NATIONS REGIONAL CARTOGRAPHIC 
CONFERENCE FOR ASIA AND THE Far 
East, Tokyo. 


OCTOBER 20-NOVEMBER 7 Fiftieth session 
DruG Supervisory Bopy; 


of the 
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INTERNATIONAL 





September and October 1958; at United Nations 
Headquarters, New York, unless otherwise specified 


twentieth joint session of the PERMA- 
NENT CENTRAL OPIUM BOARD AND 
THE DruG Supervisory Bopy; and 
the seventy-third session of the PErR- 
MANENT CENTRAL OPIUM BOARD, Ge- 
neva. 


OCTOBER 28-NOVEMBER 7 First session of 
the UNITED NaTIONS WHEAT Con- 
FERENCE, Geneva. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 


SEPTEMBER 17-19 Ad Hoc MEETING OF 
EXPERTS ON ACCELERATED SHAFT 
SINKING, THEIR RECONSTRUCTION AND 
THE HiGH-SPEED DRIVING OF RoaD- 
ways (of the Coal Committee), Ge- 
neva. 


SEPTEMBER 22-26 Third session of the 
Group OF EXPERTS To Stupy CER- 
TAIN TECHNICAL RAILWAY QUESTIONS 
(of the Sub-Committee on Rail Trans- 
port), Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 29 Thirty-ninth session of the 
Coat TRADE SuB-CoMMITTEE (of the 
Coal Committee), Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 30-OCTOBER 1 Forty-fourth ses- 
sion of the Coat CoMMITTEE, Ge- 
neva. 


OCTOBER 2-3. UTILIZATION WORKING 
Party (of the Coal Committee), Ge- 
neva. 


OCTOBER 6-8 WORKING PARTY ON RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION (of the Electric 
Power Committee), Geneva. 


OCTOBER 6-10 SuB-COMMITTEE ON ROAD 
TRANSPORT (of the Inland Transport 
Committee), Geneva. 


OCTOBER 10 Group OF EXPERTS ON Hy- 
DRO RESOURCES IN Europe (of the 
Electric Power Committee), Geneva. 


OCTOBER 13-15 WORKING PARTY ON IN- 
TERNATIONAL Fairs (of the Trade 
Committee), Geneva. 


OCTOBER 13-17 TIMBER COMMITTEE, Ge- 
neva. 


OCTOBER 16-24 Ad Hoc WorKING PARTY 
ON ARBITRATION (of the Trade Com- 
mittee), Geneva. 


OCTOBER 20-24 WORKING PARTY ON TAR- 
IFFs (of the Inland Transport Com- 
mittee), Geneva. 


OCTOBER 27-NOVEMBER 7 COMMITTEE ON 
DEVELOPMENT OF TRADE, AND EAastT- 
WeEsT TRADE CONSULTATIONS (of the 
Trade Committee), Geneva. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA 
AND THE FAR EAST 


SEPTEMBER 2-13 Fourth session of the 
WoRKING PARTY ON ECONOMIC DeE- 
VELOPMENT AND PLANNING, Bangkok. 








MEETINGS 





SEPTEMBER 23-30 WORKING PARTY ON 
COORDINATION OF TRANSPORT (of the 
Inland Transport Committee), Bang- 
kok. 


INTER-AGENCY MEETINGS 


SEPTEMBER 3-13 Ninth session of the 
UNITED NaTIons Jomnt STAFF PEN- 
SION BoarD, Montreal. 


OCTOBER 20-21 (tentative) Twenty-seventh 
session of the ADMINISTRATIVE Com- 
MITTEE ON COORDINATION. 


INTERNATIONAL 
ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 


SEPTEMBER 16 Eighth session of the 
BoarRD OF GOVERNORS, Vienna. 


SEPTEMBER 22-OCTOBER 3 Second session 
of the GENERAL CONFERENCE, Vienna. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


International Labor Organization (ILO) 


OCTOBER 6-11 Ad Hoc MEETING ON Con- 
DITIONS OF WORK AND EMPLOYMENT 
OF NuRSES, Geneva. 


OCTOBER 20-NOVEMBER 1 Meeting of Ex- 
PERTS ON TEACHERS’ PROBLEMS, Ge- 
neva. 


OCTOBER 27-NOVEMBER 8 MEETING OF 
EXPERTS ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
CLASSIFICATION OF RADIOGRAPHS OF 
PNEUMOCONIOSES, Geneva. 


Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations (FAO) 


SEPTEMBER 8-13 MEETING OF 
MENTAL EXPERTS ON THE 
DESIGNATIONS, 
STANDARDS FOR 
Propucts, Rome. 


GOVERN- 
Use OF 
DEFINITIONS AND 
MILK AND MILK 


SEPTEMBER 8-13 TECHNICAL MEETING ON 
Costs AND EARNINGS OF FISHING 
ENTERPRISES, London. 


SEPTEMBER 9-20 Fourth session of the 
WorKING PARTY ON ToRRENT CONn- 
TROL AND AVALANCHES (of the Euro- 
pean Forestry Commission), Austria. 


SEPTEMBER 22-27 Tenth meeting, Hysrip 
Maize MEETING, Madrid. 


SEPTEMBER 22-OCTOBER 3 Fourth session 
of the INTERNATIONAL CHESTNUT 
CoMMISSION, Yugoslavia and Greece. 


SEPTEMBER 23-27 Fourth session of the 
SuB-COMMISSION ON AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH (of the European Commis- 
sion on Agriculture), Copenhagen. 


SEPTEMBER 29-OCTOBER 2 
JOINT FAO/UNICEF 
TEE, Rome. 


First session, 
PoLticy ComMmIrt- 







SEPTEMBER 29-OCTOBER 4 Third session 
of the SuB-COMMISSION ON EXTEN- 
SION AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN 
AGRICULTURE AND IN HOME Eco- 
NOMICS AND RURAL YouTH (of the 
European Commission on Agricul- 
ture), Copenhagen 


mid-SEPTEMBER Twelfth session of the 
ARABIAN PENINSULAR Desert Locust 
ConTrot Sus-ComMm™MiTTee (of the 
Desert Locust Control Committee), 
Cairo or Amman 


OCTOBER 3-4 INTERNATIONAL RICE Com- 
MISSION, Japan 


OCTOBER 6-16 Far East REGIONAL Con- 
FERENCE, Tokyo 


OCTOBER 13-18 Fifth meeting of the GEN- 
ERAL FISHERIES COUNCIL FOR THE 
MEDITERRANEAN, Rome 


TECHNICAL 
EXTEN- 


NeaR EAst 
AGRICULTURAL 


OCTOBER 18-28 
MEETING ON 
SION, Teheran 


Second session 
Forestry Com- 


OCTOBER 18-NOVEMBER |! 
of the Near East 
MISSION, /raq 


OCTOBER 20 GENERAL FISHERIES COUN- 
ci. for the Mediterranean, Interna- 
tional Commission for the Scientific 
Exploration of the Mediterranean 
Symposium on Migratory Species, 
Monaco. 


OCTOBER 21-31 Second session, Fao 
Group ON Coconut, preceded by the 
SuB-COMMISSION ON COPRA QUALITY 
AND GRADING, Manila. 


OCTOBER 27-NOVEMBER 7 Twenty-ninth 
session of the Fao CounciL, Rome. 


Sometime in OCTOBER FAa0o/UNESCO/WMO 
WorRKING GROUP ON THE DESERT 
Locust ECoLoGicaL Survey, Paris or 
Rome 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 


AUGUST 25-SEPTEMBER 6 REGIONAL SEMI- 
NAR ON EDUCATIONAL REFORM FOR 
SOUTH AND East Asta, New Delhi. 


AUGUST 26-SEPTEMBER 5 MEETING ON 
PROBLEMS AND METHODS OF CROSS- 
CULTURAL RESEARCH IN CHILD DEVEL- 
OPMENT, Bangkok. 


SEPTEMBER 1-20 SEMINAR ON PROBLEMS 
or Pustic OPINION (convened by 
UNESCO and the Government of 
Poland), Warsaw 


SEPTEMBER 7-30 REGIONAL SEMINAR IN 
LATIN AMERICA ON DEVELOPMENT OF 
MUSEUMS (convened by UNESCO and 
the Brazilian National Commission), 
Rio de Janeiro 


SEPTEMBER 8-27 REGIONAL SEMINAR ON 
VISUAL AIDS IN FUNDAMENTAL Epu- 
CATION AND COMMUNITY DEVELOP- 
MENT, New Delhi 


SEPTEMBER 8-27 SYMPOSIUM ON NATIONAL 
LIBRARIES IN Europe, Vienna. 


SEPTEMBER 15-19 MEETING OF EXPERTS 
ON PEACEFUL UTILIZATION OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY, Paris 


SEPTEMBER 15-27 Fifty-first session of the 
EXecuTive Boarp, Federal Republic 
of Germany, and on SEPTEMBER 29 
and 30 at Brussels 


SEPTEMBER 22-23 MEETING OF CONSULT- 
ANTS TO DiscUSS MEASURES FOR PRO- 
MOTING INTERNATIONAL COLLABORA- 
riON for Oceanic Exploration, Paris. 


SEPTEMBER 22-24 MEETING OF PUBLISHERS 
OF COLLECTIONS OF WORLD CLASSICS, 
Paris. 


SEPTEMBER 22-29 REGIONAL SEMINAR ON 
METHODOLOSY IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 
TEACHING AND RESEARCH (convened 
by the Regional Research Center in 
Rio de Janeiro and the Latin Ameri- 
ca Social Science Faculty in Santiago, 
Chile, and subsidized by UNESCO), 
Santiago, Chile. 


SEPTEMBER 22-OCTOBER 4 MEETING OF EX- 
PERTS ON THE TREATMENT OF THE 
WeEsT IN ASIAN TEXTBOOKS AND 
TEACHING MATERIALS, Tokyo. 


SEPTEMBER 24 Twenty-sixth session of the 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the Coun- 
cil for International Organizations of 
Medical Sciences (subsidized by 
UNESCO), Paris. 


SEPTEMBER 24-30 Third session of the IN- 
TERNATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON MARINE SCIENCES, Paris. 


SEPTEMBER 24-OCTOBER 1 INTERDISCIPLIN- 
ARY MEETING ON PEACEFUL CO-OPERA- 
TION AND INTERNATIONAL UNDER- 
STANDING, Prague. 


SEPTEMBER 25-27 Fourth session of the 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY of the Council 
for International Organizations of 
Medical Sciences (subsidized by 
UNESCO), Paris. 


SEPTEMBER 28 Twenty-seventh session of 
the Executive COMMITTEE of the 
Council for International Organiza- 
tions of Medical Sciences (subsidized 
by UNESCO), Paris. 


SEPTEMBER 29-OCTOBER 3 MEETING ON 
TRAINING OF JOURNALISTS IN LATIN 
AMERICA, Quito. 


SEPTEMBER 29-OCTOBER 11 (tentative) Third 
session of the INTERNATIONAL AD- 
VISORY COMMITTEE ON THE SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM, Paris. 


SEPTEMBER 30-OCTOBER 3 Joint Meeting 
of the GOVERNING Boarp of the Re- 
gional Social Science Faculty and of 
the RESEARCH CENTER FOR LATIN 
AMERICA (convened by the two Re- 
gional Centers and subsidized by 
UNESCO), Santiago, Chile. 


OCTOBER 6-7 INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 
ON LABORATORY ANIMALS, Paris. 


OCTOBER 6-9 SYMPOSIUM ON TROPICAL 
PLANT TAXONOMY (convened by the 
Southeast Asia Science Cooperation 
Office), Dogar, Indonesia. 


OCTOBER 6-10 INTERNATIONAL COMMIT- 
TEE ON LABORATORY ANIMALS AND 
SYMPOSIUM ON LIVING ANIMAL MaA- 
TERIAL FOR SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH, Gif- 
sur-Y vette (near Paris). 


OCTOBER 7, 8, 9 and 16 Fourteenth ses- 
sion, ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON ARID 
ZONE RESEARCH, Teheran. 


OCTOBER 11-15 SYMPOSIUM ON SALINITY 
PROBLEMS IN ARID ZONES (convened 
jointly by uUNgEsco and the Govern- 
ment of Iran), Teheran 


WORKING PARTIES OF 
ORGANIZATIONS, 


OCTOBER 13-14 
NON-GOVERNMENTAL 
Paris. 


OCTOBER 13-25 REGIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS FOR 
STATES, Beirut. 


SEMINAR ON 
ARAB 


OCTOBER 15 First meeting of the Com- 
MITTEE SET UP BY THE SIXTH CON- 
FERENCE OF INTERNATIONAL NON- 
GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS, Paris 


OCTOBER 15-17 CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY, 
International Institute for Film and 
Television, Paris. 


OCTOBER 15-17 WORKING PARTY TO MAKE 
SELECTIONS for the Catalogue of 
Color Reproductions of Paintings 
from 1860 to 1959, Paris. 


OCTOBER 19-20 Executive Boarp, Inter- 
national Music Council, Paris. 


OCTOBER 19-31 (tentative) SEMINAR ON 
ASSOCIATED SCHOOLS PROJECTS IN ED- 
UCATION FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDER- 
STANDING (Latin America), Paris. 


OCTOBER 21-25 GENERAL ASSEMBLY, In- 
ternational Music Council, Paris. 


OCTOBER 24-30 ConGreEss, International 
Music Council, Paris. 


OCTOBER 26-28 DISCUSSION ON THE FEs- 
TIVAL, International Music Council, 
Paris. 


OCTOBER 27-31 
COMMITTEE, 
Paris. 


Tenth session, REPORTS 
General Conference, 


Fifty-second 
BoarD, 


OCTOBER 27-NOVEMBER 1 
session of the EXECUTIVE 
Paris. 


OCTOBER 28-31 SECOND MEETING OF DI- 
RECTORS OF NATIONAL CULTURAL RE- 
LATIONS SERVICES, Paris. 


Four weeks in OCTOBER SEMINAR ON IN- 
SERVICE TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN 
LATIN AMERICA, Montevideo. 


World Health Organization (WHO) 


SEPTEMBER 1-6 Sixth session of the Ex- 
PERT COMMITTEE ON MENTAL HEALTH, 
Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 3-6 Eighth session of the RE- 


GIONAL COMMITTEE FOR’ EUROPE, 


Monaco. 


SEPTEMBER 5-10 MEETING ON PESTICIDES, 
Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 15-23 Seventh session of the 
EXPERT COMMITTEE ON Ma aria, Lis- 
bon. 


SEPTEMBER 17-25 Sixth meeting of the 
EUROPEAN SEMINAR FOR SANITARY 
ENGINEERS, Nice, France. 


SEPTEMBER 21-OCTOBER 6 Tenth session 
of the REGIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE 
AMERICAS, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


SEPTEMBER 22-27 Eighth session of the 
REGIONAL COMMITTEE FOR AFRICA, 
Monrovia. 


SEPTEMBER 22-27 Eighth session, SuB- 
COMMITTEE B OF THE REGIONAL 
COMMITTEE FOR THE EASTERN MEDI- 
TERRANEAN, Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 24-27 First meeting, MALARIA 
CONFERENCE FOR SOUTHWESTERN 
Europe, Lisbon. 


SEPTEMBER 24-30 Eleventh session, RE- 


GIONAL COMMITTEE FOR SOUTHEAST 
Asia, New Delhi. 
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SEPTEMBER 26-OCTOBER 2 Ninth session, 
REGIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE WEST- 
ERN PaciFic, Manila. 


OCTOBER 12-18 Eighth session, SuB-~Com- 
MITTEE A OF THE REGIONAL COoM- 
MITTEE FOR THE EASTERN MEDITER- 
TANEAN, Baghdad. 


OCTOBER 25-NOVEMBER 6 SEMINAR ON 
HEALTH EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC, 
Teheran. 


International Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO) 


AUGUST 19-SEPTEMBER 5 SPECIAL COM- 
MUNICATIONS MEETING PREPARATORY 
TO THE INTERNATIONAL TELECOM- 
MUNICATION UNION RADIO CONFER- 
ENCE, Montreal. 


SEPTEMBER 9 SUB-COMMITTEE ON THE 
LeGAL STATUS OF AIRCRAFT (of the 
Legal Committee), Montreal. 


International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development 


OCTOBER 6-10 Thirteenth annual meeting 
of the BoarpD oF GOVERNORS, New 
Delhi. 


International Finance Corporation (IFC) 


OCTOBER 6-10 Second annual meeting of 
the BoarD oF Governors, New Delhi. 


International Monetary Fund 


OCTOBER 6-10 Thirteenth annual meeting 
of the Boarp oF GOVERNORS, New 
Delhi. 


International Telecommunication Union (ITU) 


SEPTEMBER 16-20 SuB-StuDY Group 2/1 
(Telegraph Operation and Tariffs) 
and Sus-Stupy Group 2/2 (Tele- 
phone Operation and Tariffs) (of the 
International Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Consultative Committee), 
Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 22 Sus-Stupy Group 2/3 
(Costing) (of the International Tele- 
graph and Telephone Consultative 
Committee), Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 22-27 Special assembly of the 
INTERNATIONAL TELEGRAPH AND TELE- 
PHONE CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE, 
Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 23 Stupy Group 2 (Coordi- 
nation of Operation and Tariffs) (of 
the International Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Consultative Committee), Ge- 
neva. 


SEPTEMBER 29-OCTOBER 27 Srupy GROUP 
12 (Transmission Quality, Local Tele- 
phone Networks) (of the Interna- 
tional Telegraph and Telephone Con- 
sultative Committee), Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 29-NOVEMBER 29 ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE 
CONFERENCE, Geneva. 


OCTOBER 20-NOVEMBER 10 WORKING 
Party OF Stupy Group 4 (Network 
Stability), then Study Group 4 
(Maintenance), Munich. 
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World Meteorological Organization (WMO) 


SEPTEMBER 15-20 First session, WORKING 
Group ON Hypro.ocy (of Regional 
Association VI (Europe), Warsaw. 


SEPTEMBER 29-OCTOBER 17 Second session 
of the COMMISSION FOR AGRICUL- 
TURAL METEOROLOGY, Warsaw. 


General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) 


SEPTEMBER 22 Third session, INTERSES- 
SIONAL COMMITTEE OF CONTRACTING 
Parties TO GATT, Geneva. 


Beginning OCTOBER 16 (for six weeks) Thir- 
teenth session, GATT, Geneva. 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS IN CONSULTATIVE 
STATUS WITH THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


SEPTEMBER 1-4 Thirteen Plenary assembly 
of the WorLD FEDERATION OF UNITED 
NATIONS ASSOCIATIONS, Brussels. 


SEPTEMBER 1-6 Tenth conference of the 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF UNI- 
VERSITY PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS 
(Theme: Organization of Higher Edu- 
cation), Brussels. 


SEPTEMBER 1-7 Forty-eighth conference of 
the INTERNATIONAL Law Associa- 
TION, New York. 


SEPTEMBER 3-4 General assembly and con- 
ference of corresponding organiza- 
tions, UNION OF INTERNATIONAL As- 
SOCIATIONS, Brussels. 


SEPTEMBER 3-5 Congress, INTERNATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF CHRISTIAN TRADE 
Unions (of Transport Workers), 
Zurich, Switzerland. 


SEPTEMBER 3-10 Special session of the 
INTERNATIONAL STATISTICAL INSTITUTE 
Brussels. 


SEPTEMBER 4-7 Congress on open air for 
children, INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC 
CHILD Bureau, Brussels. 


SEPTEMBER 5-6 General assembly of the 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR ASSISTANCE, 
Brussels. 


SEPTEMBER 7-11 Sectional meeting, WORLD 
POWER CONFERENCE, Montreal. 


SEPTEMBER 8-13 Congress, INTERNATIONAL 
FiscaAL AssociaTION, Knokke, Bel- 
gium., 


SEPTEMBER 8-15 Meeting, INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
BLINDNESS, Brussels. 


SEPTEMBER 8-15 Seventeenth assembly and 
eighteenth international congress, IN- 
TERNATIONAL PHARMACEUTICAL FEpD- 
ERATION, Brussels. 


SEPTEMBER 8-15 General assembly of 
the INTERNATIONAI ORGANIZATION 
AGAINST TRACHOMA, Brussels. 


SEPTEMBER 12-21 Congress of the INTER- 
NATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF So- 
CIETIES OF AUTHORS AND COMPOSERS, 
Knokke, Belgium. 


SEPTEMBER 15-17 Congress of the INTER- 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF PuBLIC FI- 
NANCE, Brussels. 


SEPTEMBER 15-19 Sixth congress, INTER- 
NATIONAL COMMISSION ON LARGE 
Dams, WorLD POWER CONFERENCE, 
New York. 


SEPTEMBER 16-21 International study week 
in traffic engineering, Wortp Tour- 
ING AND AUTOMOBILE ORGANIZATION, 
PERMANENT INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF ROAD CONGRESS AND INTER- 
NATIONAL ROAD FEDERATION, Copen- 
hagen. 


SEPTEMBER 23-27 Meeting of the INTER- 
NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR BUILDING RE- 
SEARCH, STUDIES AND DOCUMENTA- 
TION, Brussels. 


Sometime in SEPTEMBER Symposium on hy- 
dro-climatology, INTERNATIONAL As- 
SOCIATION OF GERONTOLOGY, Borde- 
aux, France. 


Sometime in SEPTEMBER Conference, LN- 
TERNATIONAL UNION OF AVIATION IN- 
SURERS, Garmisch-Partenkirchen, Ger- 
many. 


Sometime in SEPTEMBER General assembly 
of the INTERNATIONAL TOURING AL- 
LIANCE, Nairobi. 


Sometime in SEPTEMBER Congress of the 
INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF 
PROFESSIONAL AND INTELLECTUAL 
Workers, Vienna. 


OCTOBER 1-3 Congress, INTERNATIONAL 
COMMITTEE OF SCIENTIFIC MANAGE- 
MENT, Berlin. 


OCTOBER 1-3 Symposium on clinical med- 
icine, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 


GERONTOLOGY, Sunderland, United 


Kingdom. 


OCTOBER 2-6 Eighth general assembly, 
INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF SCIEN- 
TiFIc Unions, Washington, D. C. 


OCTOBER 4-13 Tenth conference, INTER- 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL Propucers, Brussels. 


OCTOBER 5 Congress, INTERNATIONAL 
UNION OF SOCIALIST YouTH, Brussels. 


OCTOBER 6-12 Congress, INTER-AMERICAN 
Press ASSOCIATION, Buenos Aires. 


OCTOBER 10 Fourth congress, INTER- 
AMERICAN REGIONAL ORGANIZATION 
OF WoRKERS, INTERNATIONAL CON- 
FEDERATION OF FREE TRADE UNIONS, 
Montevideo. 


OCTOBER 13-16 Meeting of the INTER- 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF LIBRARY 
AssociaTions, Madrid. 


OCTOBER 24-30 Seventh general assembly 
and conference, INTERNATIONAL Mu- 
sic COUNCIL, Paris. 


OCTOBER 25-31 General assembly, INTER- 
NATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIA- 
rion, New Delhi. 


OCTOBER 26-31 Third world congress, IN- 
TERNATIONAI ROAD FEDERATION, 
Mexico City. 
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SPECIAL 


Pre-Publication The United Nations 
ibe announces the publication 
in English of the complete 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND 
UNITED NATIONS INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON THE PEACEFUL USES 
OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


(Geneva, September Ist to 13th, 1958). 


More than 2,200 papers (double the number presented 
at the 1955 conference) covering all aspects of the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy will be presented at the 
conference, in which approximately 70 countries will 
participate and discuss their latest achievements, both 
experimental and practical. The main subjects of the 
conference are listed below: 


Basic physics Possibility of controlled fusion 
Basic chemistry Raw materials 
Biology and medicine Production of nuclear materials 
Use of nuclear energy for pur- Research and power reactors 
poses other than generation Reactor technology 
of electricity : Production and uses of isotopes 
Thermonuclear developments Training in nuclear sciences 


The English edition is expected to consist of 34 volumes 
(approximately 500 pages each), which will become 
available beginning December 1958; publication is 
expected to be completed by June 1959. 

Orders for the complete set now are being accepted at 
a special pre-publication price of $435 (or equivalent 
in other currencies). This offer expires on November 
30, 1958, after which the regular price for the full set— 
approximately $510—must be charged. 

Abridged editions in French and Spanish are planned for 
simultaneous publication. They will consist mainly of the papers 
presented orally at the conference (approximately 500), the 
papers submitted in the language of the edition and a selection of 
other papers. These editions are expected to be in 15 volumes 
and may be ordered at a pre-publication price (up to November 
30, 1958) of $190 or equivalent in other currencies. 





Brochures giving further details 


available on request 


For further details consult your local bookstore or 
UNITED NATIONS, NEW YORK 
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ARGENTINA 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., 
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AUSTRALIA 

H. A. Goddard, 50 Miller St., North Sydney, 
and 90 Queen St., Melbourne. 

Melbourne University Press, 
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Demonstration of a fencing exercise at a 
visit to Albert Dock Hospital in London. 


Traveling Seminar on Occupational Health 


A group of European physicians in occupational 
health recently visited France and England to 
study industrial medical services in the two coun- 
tries. This seminar was the first of its kind and was 
arranged by the World Health Organization. 





